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Designed to produce the stepped up volume you need 





to maintain your profit position— 


The Chicago Tribune 
(onsumer-Franchise 


RARE exception today is the 
company which does not have 
to sell more just to break even. 
Just a small decline in sales 
may result in operating in the 
red. 

Advertising today must be 
looked to more than ever to 
bring in the volume essential 
to profit. More importantly, 
to produce the required vol- 
ume, advertising must be 
geared to more rigorous com- 
petition and to dovetail with 
the dominant trends of re- 
tailing. 

From its observations of 
advertising and selling in the 
important Chicago market, 
the Chicago Tribune has de- 


vised a basic procedure which 


can win greater sales and a 
stronger market position for 
your brand. Operating under 
it, you can turn to your ad- 
vantage today’s trend toward 
fewer brands per line and self 
service. 

You can get larger store 
inventories, better shelf posi- 
tion, and a greater share of 
the day-to-day buying of con- 
sumers. You can build a con- 
sumer franchise effectively re- 
sistant to the sales drives of 
competitors. 

Successful in Chicago, the 


‘plan can be used with profit 


in any market. It does not in- 
terfere with present success- 
ful methods. It reinforces 
them, winning the enthusiasm 


Plan! 


of your sales staff and distrib- 
uting organization. 

Retailers are not interested 
in stocking and pushing a 
brand which their customers 
are not interested in buying. 
The Chicago Tribune plan 
meets this challenge squarely. 

If you would like to find 
out more about how this plan 
can fit into your operations 
and strengthen your market 
position, a Tribune represent- 
ative will welcome an op- 
portunity to go oyer it with 
you. Ask him to call. Do it 
today. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 















DETROIT GETS 
WORLD’S LARGEST 
SHOPPING CENTER...A 
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\ BY THE J. L. HUDSON CO. 
| “AMERICA’S SECOND 

LARGEST DEPT. 

STORE J 


38.5% of THE HUDSON MAIN STORE 
COPY APPEARS IN THE FREE PRESS 


Nearly two-fifths of all Hud- 
son Main Store advertising 
appears in Free Press col- 
ae umns—a total of 1,578,639 
Tz lines or 657 pages of selling 
messages, which helps them 
roll up a sales total ex- 
ceeded by only one other 
department store in 
America. 
















$12,000,000 DEVELOPMENT \ 


4 


| more than 25 city blocks, 
with parking space for 6,000 cars, a 
group of 100 stores, dominated by the 
new J. L. Hudson Co. branch store, 
there is coming into being in Detroit, 


the world’s largest shopping center—a 

$12,000,000 development, ten miles from 

Detroit’s downtown area. “‘This plan,” 
said Oscar Webber, President of Hudson’s, 
*‘demonstrates our confidence in the future 
of America and particularly of Greater 
Detroit.” Business is MIGHTY GOOD in 
Detroit right now—its 3,000,000 area people 
earning more and turning out more products 
than ever before in history. Make Detroit 
YOUR market. Go after it with MORE AG- 
GRESSIVE ADVERTISING and SELL- 
ING. Use The Free Press, Detroit’s ONLY 
MORNING NEWSPAPER, circulation now 
over 440,000 weekdays, 485,000 Sundays. 


= The Detroit Free Press 
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Vational Representatives 





There’s no suc 


ANIMAL: 


Not even in the great American melting 
pot can you spoon up such a specimen 
as this “national reader” 


Actually each reader is a local 


reader ... interested most in 


persons, places and events that 


are closest to him. 
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The extra effort of LOCAL Editing pays off 


a4 


. for the reader . for the advertiser 
Readers get what they want in the 

Locally-Edited Magazines . . . we've got 
readership figures to prove it! 









Greater readership means greater adver- 
tising value . 


. . you've got 
stories to prove it! me 
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The Rome Bureau is responsible for the news 
of two sovereign States—the Republic of Italy 
and the Vatican. Vatican City covers a mere 108 
acres, but its spiritual importance is so great as 
to require it to be covered like any other great 
world capital. 

Besides these major assignments, there are 
also the Free Territory of Trieste and the 
Republic of San Marino. The importance of 
Trieste derives from the fact that it is one of the 
most advanced western outposts adjoining the 
vast Communist world of the East; San Marino 
is the most advanced outpost of Communism 
completely surrounded by the non-Communist 
West. 

Italy is one of the most decentralized states in 
the world. Rome is of course the fountainhead of 
most political news, but events of vital impor- 
tance affecting national and international poli- 
tics can and do occur in Milan or Palermo, 
Florence or Bari, Venice or Naples or any one of 
half a dozen other places. The problem of keep- 
ing up with this, especially in view of the physi- 
cal shape of Italy, is not an easy one. 

The Times has met it by maintaining contact 
with a large number of “stringers” (locally 
employed reporters whom The Times pays for 
news tips or actual stories, and who can be 
reached by phone when something important 
happens). 

As for the capital itself, Parliament, with its 
long sessions, and the Cabinet Council, often 
meeting late in the evening, take up a great deal 
of time even when they produce little news. In 
addition there are the U.S. Embassy, the E.C.A. 
mission and other sources of American or world 
news. 

The clocks in Rome are from five to seven 
hours ahead of those in New York, which is a 
professional advantage and a personal disadvan- 
tage. It enables urgent copy sent from Rome as 
late as 10:30 a.m. to be published the same day, 
but it keeps the correspondent on virtually con- 
tinuous duty, for what he thinks are his sleeping 
hours are the very wide-awake hours of his edi- 
tors in New York. 

No amount of organization can minimize the 
importance of sheer luck in newspaper work, but 
“the breaks” usually favor the correspondent 
who has most irons in the fire. One day in July, 
1948, a staff member was taking a telephone mes- 
sage from a reporter in the Chamber of Deputies 
in Rome. 


Times on the Tiber 


COVERING ITALY FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


, 


“Half a minute,” the voice at the other end 
suddenly said, “I hear shots.” 

Shortly afterward the voice resumed: 

“They say Togliatti (Communist Party Chair- 
man) has been murdered.” 

The Times man raced from the office in time 
to see an ambulance, siren screaming, headed for 
the Polyclinic Hospital. He followed it. A col- 
league had already discovered that one of Togli- 
atti’s surgeons was a personal friend of his. 
Because of this “luck,” The Times had almost 
hourly bulletins on Togliatti’s condition and was 
the first paper to announce with authority that 
he was out of danger. 

As for Vatican coverage, suppose you were 
covering Washington without benefit of press 
conferences or press release other than copies of 
speeches already delivered. Suppose every gov- 
ernment official were sworn never to permit any 
unauthorized person to peep behind the scenes, 
and that the entire government was a completely 
disciplined and compact mechanism carrying out 
with unquestioning obedience the will of the 
President. Suppose, finally, that these officials, 
from top to bottom, felt that their mission tran- 
scended all earthly considerations, and knew 
they could always command a world audience 
without the aid of the press if they desired. That, 
roughly, is the job of covering the Vatican. 

The only way to cope with it is through per- 
sonal contacts, which means gaining, by slow and 
careful process, the confidence of men in key 
positions. Even then much that they say is “off 
the record” or attributable only to vague “Vati- 
can circles.” One learns, eventually, to discern 
the tiny grains of news imbedded in the carefully 
chosen words of the Vatican diplomats, and to 
make the most of them. 

For example, a Times man was once talking 
with a Cardinal just before the Conclave that 
elected Pope Pius XII. The Cardinal spoke of 
“two of our sons who, not content with choosing 
the wrong path, are now attempting to lead 
others astray and are using every device of their 
fertile minds to thwart the wishes of Our Lord.” 
He meant that Hitler and Mussolini were put- 
ting on pressure to secure the election as Pope of 
a Cardinal they believed to have fascist leanings. 


Times foreign correspondents wrote a series of 
sketches recently to describe their work to high school 
students. These appear in a booklet, “Around the 
World with The New York Times,” from which this 
is taken. Copies of the booklet will be sent on request 
so long as the limited supply lasts. 
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Ad Rates Rise in Big Papers; 
More to Be Announced 


National Up in 26%, of Dailies So Far 
This Year; 11.5% More Set to Go 


By Lawrence Farrant 


A wave of advertising rate in- 
creases, both national and local, 
is sweeping across the country— 
with more than one out of four 
major daily and Sunday newspa- 
pers surveyed by Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER hiking national ad rates so 
far this year and another 11.5% 
set to announce boosts before 
Dec. 31. 

Retail 


vanced this 


rates have already ad- 
year in one out of 
five surveyed papers. An _ addi- 
tional 10.4% plan retail rate in- 
creases by year end. 

Over-50,000 Group 

Figures are based on a survey 
of all dailies of more than 50,000 
circulation, conducted by Eptror 
& PUBLISHER during the past three 
weeks. A total of 188 papers were 
queried. Replies came from 96. 

Reasons given for the increases, 
in order of importance as cited 
by the replies, are: mounting costs 
of materials and labor, expanding 
circulation, the economic outlook 
as a result of the Korean situa- 
tion and, last, sharing the cost of 
market research with advertisers. 

Average Rise Is 10% 

Percentagewise, increases so far 
this year have ranged between 
3% and 25% for both local and 
national advertising on various 
papers. The average ran about 
10%. 

Prospective hikes, set by some 
dailies for the remainder of the 
year, will be between 5% and 
10%, with most advances close 
to the higher figure. 

Sitting on the fence—undecided 
up to now whether to hold the 
line or to lift rates, with costs, 
are newspapers accounting for 
about 15% of those responding 
to the survey. 

Magazine Rates Up 

Such papers reported they were 
giving serious consideration to the 
need for rate increases. Costs 
were rising and, in some cases, 
circulation had expanded since the 
last rate hike, they said. But the 
uncertainties of the Korean situa- 
tion and the current economic pic- 
ture—trends in prices of materials, 
taxes, wages and ad volume, were 
delaying decisions. 


Meanwhile, outside the news- 
paper field, there were no _post- 
ponements of advertising rate in- 
creases, according to trade re- 
ports. This week, Time announced 
a new higher rate of $6,200 for 
black-and-white full-page, effective 
Feb. 1, 1951, based on a circu- 
lation rise of about 6%. Ameri- 
can Home Magazine also cited 
bigger circulation as the reason 
for a revision effective Feb. 1, 
1950, to hold its per-thousand 
rate at former levels. Look and 
McCall's said they would go 
along. 

Two other large magazine pub- 
lishers reported they would ad- 
vance rates effective next Febru- 
ary. Curtis Publishing Co. will 
adjust rates for The Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Country Gentleman and Holi- 
day. Crowell- Collier Publishing 
Co. will do the same for Wom- 
en’s Home Companion. 

50% Looking Up 

By the end of the year, the sur- 
vey indicated, slightly more than 
half the big dailies in the country 
may have higher national rates as 
a result of changes made during 
1950. In addition to the 26% 
with national rate hikes already 
announced and the 11.5% ready 
to make such announcements, an- 
other 14.5% were saying “May- 
be!” 

By comparison, 20.8% said lo- 
cal rates have already gone up so 
far this year and 10.4% planned 
local increases before year-end. 
Still sitting on the fence were 
18.8%. Altogether, this repre- 
sented an even 50% of the papers 
responding. 

About half of the big dailies, 
according to the survey, had made 
up their minds not to do anything 
about rates in either national or 
local advertising. Several of them 
had not issued revised rate cards 
for almost four years. 

One big midwest daily said it 
had last raised rates, by 8%, on 
Dec. 1, 1946, but was not plan- 
ning any change this year. ‘A 
Mountain State daily was also 
holding the line—maintained since 
Nov. 1, 1946. 

On the other hand, many pa- 
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pers had last revised 
before January this 
upward changes 
6% and 22%. 
Trend Is Coast to Coast 

Among those which have al- 
ready announced hikes in national 
and local rates this year were pa- 
pers from coast to coast. Not all 
of them made revisions in both 
classifications. 

A list of some of them follows: 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star - Trib- 
une, Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Houston (Texas) Post, Hutchin- 
son (Kans.) News Herald, Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Oklahoman- 
Times, Fort Wayne (ind.) Jour- 
nal-Gazette, Allentown (Pa.) Call- 
Chronicle, Hempstead (N. Y.) 
Nassau Daily Review-Star, New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News and 
Star, Fresno (Calif.) Bee, St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazette-News, Wi- 
chita (Kans.) Eagle, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Mirror, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald-Journal, Springfield (All.) 
Illinois State Journal - Register, 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
New York News, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune, Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune, Springfield (Mass. ) 
Union, San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
press, Dayton (O.) News, Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Times, Boston 
(Mass.) Herald, Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch, Norfolk (Va.) Virgin- 
ian-Pilot and the Toledo (O.) 
Blade. 


Names of newspapers which ex- 
pected to raise rates of either na- 
tional or local advertising during 
1950 but had not yet made the 
announcement were being held 
confidential. 

Now, No; Later, Maybe 

Typical comments of various 
newspaper advertising directors 
showed the trend of thinking. 

One adman, whose paper 
planned no rate change this year, 
said, “It all depends om further 
increases in cost of newsprint and 
payroll and the prospect of 
whether the present high volume 
of advertising will continue. And, 
of course, there is the question 
of whether the Korean situation 
will spread and* controls and ra- 
tioning follow to diminish linage 
and revenue at present rates.” 

Near the Mason and Dixon line, 
it was said, “Probably will raise 
rates early in 1951 if expected 


rates just 
year. Such 
ranged between 





Score on Ad Rates 
A total of 96 newspapers 
with circulations of 50,000 or 
more participated in an Editor 
& Publisher survey of national 
and local advertising rates dur- 
ing the last three weeks. The 
table below gives percentages 
of the total number of replies 
in each category. 
ANNOUNCED 
Increased No Change 
National : 7 
Local .... .. Te 
NOT YET ANNOUNCED 
Undecided 





Inerease No Change Increase 
yy eee 11.5 740 14.5 
Local .. 10.4 70.8 18.8 
increases in cost of newspaper 


production go through.” But 
there were no changes for 1950. 

On the Pacific Coast: “No 
changes this year, but next few 
months will give us a better idea 
when all new labor agreements 
have been consummated.” 

In the Midwest: “For the time 
being at least, we have been will- 
ing to forego the announcement 
of an increase in spite of continu- 
ing increased costs, pending the 
time when economic conditions 
are more stable and our action 
not attributed to taking advantage 
of a wave of probably unnecessary 
and unjustified increases in prices.” 

In the South: “If inflation gets 
out of hand on account of the 
current international situation, we 
may be forced to raise rates, but 
at present time we do not intend 
to put in rate increase.” 

The Finger on Costs 

Here are some others where 
rates have gone up or are planned. 
From the Midwest: “1. Very large 
circulation increases. 2. Increas- 
ing costs.” 

The North-Central: “Circula- 
tion plus more effective mar- 
ket coverage — advertisers must 
bear a small part of the publisher’s 
increased costs in order to im- 
prove the product and increase its 
effectiveness as an advertising me- 
dium.” 

The South: “We eliminated our 
no cash discount—and allowed 
2%.” 

In New York, the New York 
News said it was wholly increased 
costs—not circulation, although 
rates, per family reached, “are 
among the lowest in the country.” 

The Northeast: “Increased cir- 
culation will keep millines under 
1941.” 

Advertisers, meanwhile, have 
been silent, except in network ra- 
dio, where cuts were urged. 






































































ON THE rational advertising 
front, newsnapers drove ahead 
fast in some big-money sectors 
during 1949—but they lagged or 
barely held their own, compared 
with other media, in the battle 
for more dollars from other ma- 


jor advertiscrs. 

Such an analysis was revealed 
this week by Harold S. Barnes, 
director of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, ANPA, in the Bureau’s an- 
nual report. 

Mr. Barnes concluded the re- 
port with this warning to publish- 
ers, by way of urging them to give 
both moral end material support 
to advertising salesmen: 

“Magazines are sharpening their 
selling tools. Radio is making a 
terrific fight on two fronts— 
greater retail volume—greater use 


of spot radio by national adver- 
tisers. Who!ly apart from what 
it may do in the national field, 


television is bound to snare—at 
least temporarily—some local and 
regional business that has always 
gone into newspapers. 

“And don’t forget this fact: the 
bigger the volume of newspaper 
advertising, the bigger becomes 
our job to help make newspaper 
advertising pay off. More than 
ever before, we've got to help 
every single mewspaper  adver- 
tiser—local, regional or general— 
to get a bigger return from his 
advertising dollar.” 

Newspapers pulled in $445,- 
015,000 from national advertising 
last year, he noted. Of this, the 
top 100 natsonal advertisers ac- 
counted for $208,548,999, or 
46.9%. 

Significantly, 1949 was 14.3% 
ahead of 1948 for newspapers in 
total national advertising. 

“But the gain from the top 
100,” Mr. Barnes said, “was more 
than three times as great—or 
45.1%.” 

Neither m»gazines nor network 
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Ad Bureau's ‘50 Report 
Chalks Losses, Gains 


radio came out as well, percen- 
tagewise, among the top 100 na- 
tional advertisers. Magazines 
gained 2.1% and radio dropped 
back 2.7%. 

Challenge to Newspapers 

“But it is a picture that carries 
as much of challenge as of satis- 
faction,” the report said, “for it 
has its share of half-successes and 
outright defeats as well as its evi- 
dence of victories.” 

Of the 100 topnotchers, 38 
made newspupers their major me- 
dium. The year before, the score 
was 24. 

Credit for the gains, Mr. Barnes 
indicated, goes at least in part to 
the Bureau, which concentrated 
its sales effort last year on the top 
100 national advertisers. 

Budgets in ull media were hiked 
by many of the top 100, he re- 
ported. At the same time, news- 
papers recorved gains outstripping 


Magazines vid network radio. 
Compared with 1948, newspaper 
budgets of the top 100 climbed 


Magazines got more 
55 and radio from 


in 83 cases. 
money from 
40. 

In total national revenue, the 
report stated, newspapers gained 
$55,000,000 while magazines and 
network radio combined lost $30,- 
009,000. 

“The record shows clearly,” 
Mr. Barnes said, “that newspaper 
growth has not been a matter of 
coincidence but of cause and ef- 
fect, the cause being the united 
selling front forged by news- 
papers throvgh the better inte- 
grated work of the Bureau of 
Advertising, the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association 
and the American Association of 
Newspaper Representatives.” 

GM Replaces P&G 

In the report, the Bureau listed 
in order of size the total ad bud- 
gets spent in the major media: 
newspapers, magazines (including 
farm magaz'ues) and network ra- 
dio. General Motors Corp. led 
the list as it did the list of top 


100 national advertisers in news- 
papers. GM replaced Procter & 
Gamble Co., the 1948 leader. 


As sources for the figures, the 
report referred to the Bureau's 
“Expenditures of National Adver- 


tisers in Newspapers,” 1948 and 
1949: and radio and magazines 
expenditures from Publishers In- 
formation Bureau data, 1948 and 
1949, 

“Motor makers,” the report 


said, “virtually without exception, 
turned like GM to newspaper ad- 
vertising as never before.” 

The Detroit firms at the same 
time either cut down or increased 
more modestiy the appropriations 
for magazines and network radio. 

Soap-makers, traditionally con- 
centrating in magazines and net- 
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For the first time since 1942, newspapers’ share of the national adver. 

tising dollar in 1949 exceeded that of magazines—although the maga. 

zine share of the six-media dollar has been declining since 1947 ang 

the network radio share since 1945. But spot radio—newspapers’ prin. 
cipal local competitor, is gaining. 


work radio, moved less rapidly in- 
to newspapers Procter & Gamble, 
for example, cut its total budget 
while increasing newspaper adver- 


tising by 1.9%. Radio slipped 
back 4.9% und magazines 6.0% 
with P&G. 

Colgate-Paimolive-Peet Co., in 
third place, gave newspapers an 
increase of 51.7% magazines 
6.4% and network radio a de- 
cline of 10.7%. 

“Lever Bros,” the report de- 
clared, “upped its newspaper 
spending by 11.5% but handed a 
bigger gain to network radio, 


while cutting down on magazines. 
Jergens- Woodbury put 27.4% 
more into newspapers, while cut- 


ting network radio by 25.2%. 
However, mugazines got the big- 
gest gain trom Jergens, with a 
32.3% increase. 


In the food field, as in soaps, 
the Bureau foresaw a big job still 
to be done. Newspapers scored 
percentage gains but remained sec- 
ond or third dollar-wise with the 


big three food firms, General 
Foods, General Mills and Pills- 
bury. 


Uphill Work Foreseen 

It looked like uphill work in 
the drug and toilet goods indus- 
tries also. In cigarettes, news- 
paper adveri'sing dropped from 
1948 in the case of two com- 
panies although it rose sharply 
with three other big firms. 

Another challenge was the elec- 
trical field, including radio and 
TV set-makers. 

“One thing that must be kept in 
mind, however, is the 1949 tend- 
ency of electric appliance manu- 
facturers to rely more heavily on 
cooperative advertising in news- 
papers,” the Bureau noted. “This 
undoubtedly accounts partially for 
the loss in national revenue in this 
classification.” 

To meet the challenge of other 
media, the Bureau worked up a 
Plan of Action, reported in the 
booklet “More Profits from Na- 
tional Advertising.” (E&P, July 
1, p. 12).. The Plan aimed at 


selling the importance of national 
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newspaper advertising support to 
retailers and local representatives 
of national mznufacturers. 

“Newspapers, representatives 
and the Bureau must sell harder 
and still more effectively to main- 
tain and increase newspaper reve- 
nues in the face of still-rising 
newspaper publishing costs and in. | 
creasingly st:ffer competition,” the 
report said. 

Seven pages of the annual re- 
port, covering various campaigns, 
contained case histories of Bu- 
reau sales activities. 


2 Florida Dailies Set 


Type Simultaneously 

St. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Twoy 
Florida newspapers, the St. Peters 
burg Evening Independent and 
the Sarasota Herald-Tribune, have” 
been connected by a_ 100-mik 
leased wire setting up a simu: 
taneous typesetting operation. 

David B. Lindsey. Jr., general 
manager of the Herald-Tribune, 
and L. C. Brown, publisher of 
the Independent, say results are 
“highly successful.” 

News stories are taken off an 
AP machine, edited and ru 
through a coded tape-perforating) 
machine at the Independent office. 
The tape is then run through a 
automatic typesetter attachment 
hooked to the conventional type 
setting machines. 

The impressions of the coded 
tape are transmitted to the Sars 
sota newspaper over the leased 
wire. Different type faces ar 
still used by the two papers, bul} 
the size of the type is the same. 


Special Issue Greets : 


Firm In Danville, Va. 
DANVILLE, Va.— When Merck) 
& Co., chemical and medicinal 
drugs concern, took over the 
Cherokee Ordnance Works here, | 
the Morning News issued a 24) 


page special edition of greet) 
ings to the management and em 
ployes. 


Publisher of the Morning News 
is Ivan Boxell. 
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Tue BuREAU OF Advertising, 
ANPA, late this week defended 
its claim that newspapers got more 
of the dollars of national adver- 
tiers than any other media in 
1949—after the Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau had disputed the 
claim with an attack on the sta- 
tistical methods and dollar totals 
of the ANPA Bureau. 

As a result, there were two con- 
flicting claims to No. | position 
among media that carried national 
advertising in 1949, 

The Bureau of Advertising held 
out unyieldingly for newspapers 
and MAB for magazines. 

But both sides said that no one 
should air somebody else's sta- 
tistics in the public limelight. 
MAB, in attacking the Bureau's 
figures, said it did so “regretfully.” 

‘Distasteful,, Both Agree 

“Statistical controversies are al- 
ways distasteful and often harm- 
ful, inasmuch as they tend to cast 
doubt on all media statistics,” 
MAB declared. 

The Bureau agreed wholeheart- 
edly, adding “Such disputes are 
often of little or no interest to any 
but the parties to the dispute.” 

Nevertheless, both sides joined 
the fray. MAB did so “to set the 
record straight.” The Bureau 
wanted “only to clear up three 
misconceptions that may have 
been caused.” 

The Bureau’s reply did not 
cover all the points raised by MAB 
but defended the use of projec- 
tions in statistical data, particu- 
larly noting that MAB had used 
such a method itself in the past, 
and argued for inclusion of a num- 
ber of sectional and regional ad- 
vertisers in the listings of “nation- 
al” advertisers. 

No Co-op Ads Counted 

In addition, the Bureau de- 
nounced MAB’s reference to co- 
operative advertising in newspa- 
pers. Total national advertising 
in newspapers, set by the Bureau 
at $445,015,000, does not include 
co-op ads, the Bureau said. 

Rather than overestimating to- 


tal national ad expenditures in 
newspapers, the Bureau said, “it 
is our sincere belief that if the 


figure of $445,015,000 errs, it errs 
on the conservative side.” In the 
case of eight advertisers, the Bu- 
reau said, later reports from the 
advertisers themselves indicated 
an aggregate understatement of 
$2,496,000. 

National advertisers listed by 
the Bureau, but considered local 
or regional advertisers by MAB, 
were said in some cases to be 
members of the Association of 
National Advertisers. 

“After paying dues to ANA,” 
the Bureau said, “it must be some- 
what galling for the National 
Sugar Refining Co., Liebmann 
Breweries, Jacob Ruppert, F & M 
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Bureau Defends Data 
Rating Papers as No.1 


Schaefer, J. A. Folger & Co., Los 
Angeles Soap Co. and Standard 
Oil of Ohio to have some outside 
organization arbitrarily declare 
them local or regional advertis- 
ers. 

MAB Regrets 

Early this week, the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau regretfully 
“set the record straight” in a re- 
lease asserting “In 1949, for the 
12th consecutive year, magazines 
carried a greater dollar volume of 
national advertising than any other 
medium.” 

This claim, countering the earl- 
ier declaration by the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, in favor of 
newspapers, was followed by two 
other assertions. They were: 

“Last year, for the 12th con- 
secutive year, more national adver- 
tisers used magazines than any 
other medium. 

“Last year, more national adver- 
tisers used magazines on an ex- 
clusive basis, without using any 
other medium, than was the num- 
ber so using newspapers, network 
radio or network television.” 

In its release, MAB centered its 
attack on the Bureau’s claim that 
newspapers in 1949 regained No. 1 
spot in dollar volume invested by 
national advertisers. 

Here are the figures originally 


given by each side: magazines, 
$445,000,000; newspapers, $445,- 
015,000. MAB released the 


magazine figure last February. The 
Bureau reported the newspaper 
total April 21. 

We're Right, You’re Guessing 

“The magazine figure is exact,” 
MAB declared this week. “The 
newspaper figure is an estimate.” 

The Bureau had made it clear 
in its report that the newspaper 
total was not an exact measure- 
ment. At the time, it was pointed 
out that about 4.3% of the total 
was a projection. (E & P, July 8, 
p. 5.) This was done to take into 
account the small circulation of 
weekday and Sunday papers not 
actually studied for linage. 

“The figures released by MAB,” 
MAB asserted, “are not projected 
whatsover, but represent an 
advertisement - by - advertisement 
measurement of the advertising in 
96 general and national farm 
magazines . (and) five other 
national farm magazines.” 

MAB added that it could have 
projected upward to arrive at 
totals, as did the Bureau, by mak- 
ing “an allowance for the volume 
of periodical advertising not meas- 
ured by Publishers Information 
Bureau.” . 

The Bureau’s methods of “pro- 
jection” were held by the maga- 
zine men to be unacceptable by 
independent authorities, notably 
Dr. Hans Zeisel, formerly of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. 


A second point made by MAB 
was that the Bureau had included 
local and sectional advertisers in 
its list of national advertisers. 
Liebmann Breweries, Inc., for ex- 
ample, with distribution limited to 
a handful of states in the East, 
was listed as running $1,153,511 
of national advertising in news- 
papers. 

“Along with national advertisers 
—the advertisers of goods and 
services who use newspaper sched- 
ules on a national scale—are in- 
cluded local utilities, local dairies, 
local bakeries, local brewers,” said 
MAB. “All are listed and count- 
ed by the Bureau of Advertising 
as ‘national’ advertisers, merely 
because they pay the same rate as 
truly national advertisers.” 

Total newspaper expenditures of 
such 296 “local” advertisers in 
1949 accounted for more than 
$27,000,000 in the Bureau’s final 
figure, MAB said. 

After eliminating the 296 local 
or sectional advertisers, MAB 
found remaining only 927 national 
advertisers spending $332,618,507 
for newspaper space in 1949. This 
was compared with $395,712,883 
for magazines, after eliminating 
five sectional advertisers using only 
local editions of various publi- 
cations. 

Figures Prove Leadership 

“Comparing these two volume 
figures,” MAB said, “it is seen that 
the magazine expenditures of na- 
tional advertisers was $63,000,000 
greater than their newspaper ex- 
penditures. This is a magazine lead 
over newspapers of 19%.” 

To drive home its comparisons, 
the magazine men then noted that 
four out of five national adver- 
tisers used magazines while less 
than one out of two used news- 
papers. 

And “of those 2,198 national 
advertisers using one or more of 
the four media,” MAB said, 
“1,219 used magazines exclusively 
—without using newspapers, ra- 
dio or television. But only 399 na- 
tional advertisers used newspapers 
exclusively, without using maga- 
zines, radio or television.” 

Another objection was made to 
the Bureau’s figures—in the com- 
parison between 1948 and 1949. 

“The release of the Bureau of 
Advertising,” MAB noted, “empha- 
sized the substantial percentage in- 
crease in the 1948-49 newspaper 
advertising of a number of im- 
portant national advertisers. But 
these percentages of increase were 
so large, in many instances, since 
the 1948 expenditures of individual 
advertisers had been understated in 
the newspaper Bureau’s report for 

1948, because of defects in the 
methods of collecting and process- 
ing the basic data.” 

The Bureau, adding a new note 
to the controversy, reported MAB 
is now trying to expand its ad- 
measuring service. They want 
data on dollar volume of national 
ads in magazine sections of news- 
papers, now covered by the Bu- 
reau. 


Sokolsky Says 
No Straitjacket 
On Hearst Press 


GeorGe E. Soxoisky told a 
group of professional writers at 
Fordham University Aug. 4 that 
he has found his relationship with 
the Hearst organization since 1944 


“extraordinarily pleasant.” Be- 
sides his column distributed by 
King Features Syndicate, he 


writes editorials for the New York 
Mirror. 

Explaining this latter stint, Mr. 
Sokolsky said he writes not as an 
individual but in a corporate ca- 
pacity, “on a team, representing 
not myself but the corporate 
body.” He has never been asked 
to express a view that is not strict- 
ly his own, he added. 

Rejected 2 Assignments 

On two occasions, he recited, 
he rejected assignments in edito- 
rial writing because there was a 
difference between the corporate 
view and his private beliefs. 

“Only a poltroon,” said Mr. 
Sokolsky, “does what his consci- 
ence forbids him to do.” 

His contract with King, he said, 
requires that no alterations be 
made without his consent, but he 
has never received any instructions 
as to what he should write, and 
not one article has been censored 
or rejected. 

Emphasizing there are no strait- 
jackets on Hearst writers, Mr. So- 
kolsky mentioned how the New 
York Journal American gave full 
play to his column decrying the 
Ingrid Bergman publicity, while 
the same editions carried articles 
“which went lachrymose over a 
case of adultery.” 

“As it stands,” he said, “the 
newspaper emphasized a protest 
against sin and even permitted a 
criticism of its own handling of 
the story. What more can anyone 
ask of a free press?” 

Preferred Sedate Makeup 

The noted columnist declared he 
prefers the more sedate presenta- 
tion of the old New York Sun 
to the typography of some Hearst 
newspapers, but he pointed out the 
large circulations of the New 
York News, Mirror and Journal- 
American testify that these three 
papers please the taste of large 
numbers of readers. 

“In the Sun,” he commented, 
“we stayed away from the sensa- 
tional and the colorful. We were 
very sure of ourselves and letter 
perfect. And the Sun died. It 
did not meet the taste of a suffi- 
ciently large audience to keep it 
alive.” 

Mr. Sokolsky argued that it is 
the task of the Church and the 
Home to elevate the moral con- 
science and lower interest in 
trime, sin and the degree of femi- 
nine undress. When that is done, 
he said, editors will soon discover 
that the readers wish a changed 
attitude. 





By James J. Butler 


WASHINGTON — While there is 
certain to be a system of volun- 
tary mews censorship in_ the 
Korean war situation, there has 
been no indication from the White 
House or Defense Department 
as to what form it will take, or 
when it will become operative. 

In the two world wars in which 
the United States has participated, 


the censors’ blue pencils were 
among the first weapons to be 
drawn. President Woodrow Wil- 


son moved with dispatch in World 
War I. Without mentioning the 
subject to Congress, he established 
strict surveillance over communi- 
cations by cable and asked for 
voluntary censorship on the part 
of newspapers and other publica- 
tions. Then he set up the com- 
mittee on information, handled by 
George Creel. That came within 
a matter of days after the United 
States entered armed combat 
against the Central Powers. 


12 Days After Pearl Harbor 


The Office of Censorship was 
set up in World War II just 12 
days after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Byron Price was drafted 
from Associated Press to direct 
the work and he remained at the 
helm until V-J Day. The closing 
days of its operation saw Theo- 
dore Koop in charge. 

Mr. Koop, now in the news de- 
partment of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, is looked upon as a 
likely designee for censor—if, and 
when. It is considered certain that 
he would be the nominee of Mr. 
Price and there is no doubt that 
the job of creating the system will 
fall to the wartime censor, now a 
Presidential designee to the United 
Nations. 

The informational functions 
which fell to the Creel Committee 
in World War I were carried out 
in a vastly enlarged Office of War 
Information in World War II. 
Elmer Davis held the directorship 
and the responsibility for the af- 
firmative flow of news, in contrast 
to Mr. Price’s function to guard 
against the flow of information 
inimical to the country’s welfare 
—the negative side. 

Price Had Small Staff 

Mr. Price operated with a sur- 
prisingly small staff in Washing- 
ton. He drew his aides from edi- 
torial chairs, city rooms, and 
Washington bureaus of news- 
papers, magazines, and_ radio 
stations. The primary job of mili- 
tary censorship took place at the 
battlefronts and the land and sea 
military installations with service 
personnel in charge, again made 
up for the most part of news- 
paper-trained men and women. 

Under the voluntary censorship 
system, the military offices held 


6 


Plan for Censorship 
Is Still Unrevealed 


themselves out to read, approve 
or disapprove, or amend, articles 
or single facts before publication. 
Liaison was maintained between 
the Price office and the military 
establishment and _ while joint 
clearance was swift when security 
was not involved, reasons for 
deletions were patiently stated. 
Newspapers were carefully read 


in the Price office. Some inadver- 
tent violations were discovered 
and the publications received 


prompt notice. For example, the 
movements of the President were 
not to be publicized, but the pres- 
ence of Mr. Roosevelt at a West 
Coast plane factory crept into a 
society column. 

There is nothing in Washington 
today comparable to the Office of 
Censorship. War news is handled 
at this point in the form of offi- 
cial communiques from Mac- 
Arthur headquarters; daily brief- 
ings supplement the more formal 
announcements; queries are being 
handled on a seven-day-week basis 
with only slight increase in the 
Pentagon personnel in charge. 

Press material coming direct 
from the theatre of action is su- 
pervised by military personnel 
under a system which seemingly 
has not yet shaken down to a 
completely satisfactory level. 


Handling Casualty Lists 

More than 2,000 newspapers 
and radio stations, and the press 
associations, are receiving Korean 
war casualty lists from the press 
division of the Department of 
Defense. 

At least one release is issued 
each day, including Sundays, alter- 
nating for morning and evening 
publications, under the supervision 
of Lee Hargus, chief of the di- 
Vision. 

More than 60 casualty lists 
have been issued since the first 
on June 29. As the number of 
names grew, segregation by states 
was decided upon and mailings 
have been arranged upon requests 
from newspapers and other media. 

The lists are being mailed ap- 
proximately 60 hours ahead of 
their date of release: In addition, 
the daily lists for all states go 
to Associated Press, United Press, 
and International News Service, 
which send them to their regional 
offices. 


Scrupulous Checking 

The procedure in reporting cas- 
ualties, from the battlefield to the 
press, involves scrupulous check- 
ing against mistakes in identifica- 
tion or premature announcement. 
It is a rule of all services not to 
make a casualty public until the 
next-of-kin, or the serviceman’s 
emergency addressee has been 
notified. 
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Publisher Fred I. Archibald starts the presses for first edition of the 
Albany Times-Union in its new plant. Looking on are John J. (Ted) 
Shea, general production director of Hearst Newspapers, and James 
Moore, in wheelchair, mechanical superintendent of the Times-Union, 





Wichita Beacon 
Plant to Cost 
$1,000,000 


Wicuita, Kan.—Top story in 
the 156-page 68th anniversary edi- 
tion published Aug. 6 by the 
Wichita Beacon was the news that 
the company will build a new 
$1,000,000 plant and occupy it 
within the next three years. 

The new building will be lo- 
cated near Union Station. It will 
have 60,000 square feet of floor 
space, including warehouse facili- 
ties with railroad siding. 

A building which served as the 
Frisco railroad passenger depot 
until 1912 is being razed to make 
room for the new Beacon build- 
ing. 

Since 1910 the newspaper has 
been produced on the two lower 
floors and basement of the 10- 
story Beacon building in down- 
town Wichita. The building was 
erected between 1907 and 1910 
when the late Henry J. Allen 
bought the paper. It continued in 
the same quarters after 1928 
when Louis, Max, and John Lev- 
and become publishers. 

The Beacon began as a daily 
in 1872, but shortly thereafter be- 
came a weekly. It reverted to a 
daily in 1883. Between the found- 
ing and 1907 it survived five 
changes of ownership and as many 
changes of location. 

* 


Van Devander Takes 
Job with Democrats 


WASHINGTON — Charles Van 
Devander, Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Post since 
1941, has accepted the job of pub- 
licity director for the Democratic 
National Committee, effective 
Sept. 1. The post is reputed to 
pay $15,000 a year. 
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Big Cranes Dip 
Into Skylight 
To Get Machines 


ALBANY, N. Y.— Twenty - five 
linecasting machines and other 
equipment were swung by crane 
through a fourth-floor skylight as 
the Albany Times-Union (Hearst) 
moved this week from Beaver St. 
—Albany’s Park Row—into its 


model new plant in the heart of } 


the retail district. 


More than 300 tons were 
trucked seven blocks across down- 
town Albany between Sunday and 
Monday nights in an operation so 
well planned and synchronized 
that the morning paper never 
missed an edition, and the auto- 
matic printers of AP and INS 
didn’t skip a line of copy. 

A fleet of 25 vehicles, besides 
two cranes with 90-foot-booms, 
carried out the project. 

The typesetting machines were 
lifted out on a specially-designed 
sling, and transferred two to a 
truckload. At the new plant, an- 
other crane unloaded them, but 
they were taken to the fourth- 
floor composing-room by freight 
elevator. 

Although the new plant has 
modern stereotyping equipment, 
some of the apparatus was moved 
from the old stereotyping depart- 
ment. In some instances, a full 
scale template—that is, a skeleton 
model of a piece of equipment— 
constructed in advance to 
make sure how it would fit in the 
elevator. 

The entire operation went off 


~ 


without a hitch or an accident. } 
Its boss was John J. Shea, general | 
production director for Hearst | 
Newspapers, with James P. Rogers | 
as his assistant. This was the team ~ 


which supervised the year - long 
construction job. 
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200 Seek War Beat 
Despite Privations 


By Ray Erwin 


DANGER AND DISCOMFORT are 
the constant companions of more 
than 200 news correspondents who 
are giving the Korean campaign 
the most complete coverage of 
any war in history. ; 

Mounting casualties among 
newsmen and all difficulties and 
dangers of reporting a fluid war 
in a desolate terrain have not 
deterred correspondents from daily 
risking their lives at the rapidly 
changing front to gain first-hand 
information for readers: at home, 
seriously concerned over the crisis. 

The privations attached irre- 
vocably to the assignment have 
not retarded the number of re- 
porters seeking accreditation to 
the Far East Command. 

280 Accredited 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
Headquarters already has accredit- 
ed 280 correspondents. Sixty of 
that number have not yet arrived 
in the war area and 10 are sta- 
tioned in Manila. Nineteen coun- 
tries are represented in the war 
correspondents’ corps, including 
the United States with 156, Britain 
with 28, Australia with 15, China 
with 14, France with 13 and Can- 
ada with 5. Before the war, 27 
newsmen were accredited to the 
Far East Command. 

Randolph Churchill, 39-year- 
old son of Winston Churchill, 
who was a correspondent in the 
Boer War, has arrived to report 
the Korean fighting for the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. 

Preparing to leave for his third 
war was Nixson Denton, Cincin- 
nati (O.) Times-Star sports editor, 
who planned to report activities of 
soldiers and sailors from the Cin- 
cinnati vicinity. 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Denton 
EpiroR & PUBLISHER, “I may 
shorten the long miles between 
sons and mothers, wives and hus- 
bands, and the weary doughfoot 
and his girl friend in the States. 
I'll try to do a good job. I feel 
fiercely for these youngsters who 
have been called upon to fight 
and perhaps die.” 

Through Ross Munro, war cor- 
respondent for Southam news- 
papers and formerly with the 
Canadian Press, Canadian news- 
paper readers are being given a 
first-hand account of the part the 
Royal Canadian Navy is playing 
in the conflict. Mr. 
ceived editorial praise from the 
Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen. 

Scripps-Howard Writer 

Jerry Thorp, who was a war 
correspondent in the Pacific in 
World War II for the Chicago 
Daily News, which he had served 
as night city editor and who for- 
merly worked for the Evansville 
(Ind.) Press, has gone to Korea 
for Scripps-Howard. 


told 
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The Newark (N. J.) News has 
John O. Davies, Jr., at the front 
as its staff correspondent. 

A White House official denied 
there was a movement to estab- 
lish a Federal censorship agency 
after the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
had reported it had information 


that Charles H. Crutchfield, Char- * 


lotte radio executive, might head 
such a bureau. 

The Department of Defense de- 
nied a charge by Drew Pearson, 
Bell Syndicate columnist, that “the 
Army is holding back the true 
casualty list in Korea” and that 
battle casualties are 75% higher 
than announced. 

Casualty Reporting 

“There is no desire on the part 
of the Army, the Navy or the Air 
Force to withhold from the Amer- 
ican people, the facts of the 
Korean situation, consistent with 
genuine military security,” a De- 
fense Department spokesman told 
E&P. “The present method of 
reporting casualties is exactly the 
same as that employed during 
World War II. There has not 
been the slightest deviation. 

“It takes time to check and 
recheck casualiy reports,” he con- 
tinued. “The Armed Forces can- 
not and will not send a telegram 
to the next-of-kin saying a man is 
wounded, missing or killed until 
we are positive of the facts. Even 
after that, there is a time lag in 
getting the information to the 
families and another time lag be- 
fore confirmation is received that 
notification has been made to the 
families and then a lapse of what- 


Munro re- ™ 





Frank Emery, left, of INS interviews GIs inspecting captured enemy 
equipment during lull in Korea fighting. 


ever time is required to carry out 
the mechanical processes incident 
to announcing casualties to the 
general public through the press. 


“We do not notify next-of-kin 
or the press until we receive con- 
firmation, and a reasonable time 
is always provided to give a man 
time to find his way back to his 
unit. There will always be a time 
lag, not because we are irying to 
hide something, but to insure han- 
dling casualty reports by the best 
possible method. The lag _ is 
greater in the kind of fluid war 
our troops have been fighting. 


600 News Stories 


An analysis by the Army Signal 
Corps of its records for the period 
from July 29 to Aug. 2 showed 
that more than 600 news stories 
were teletyped for Korean corre- 
spondents to Tokyo for world dis- 
tribution. Two teletype machines 
with a rated speed of 60 words 
per minute each were being used, 
but transmission sometimes was 


_ Tegular and 


} casualties. 


delayed because of the heavy vol- 
ume of copy filed. 

Average elapsed time between 
filing in Korea and delivery to the 
Public Information Officer in 
Tokyo was listed as follows: July 
29, three hours, 40 minutes; July 
30, one hour, 16 minutes; July 31, 
one hour, 16 minutes; Aug. 1, one 
hour, four minutes; Aug. 2, two 
hours, 10 minutes. The record 
showed there was one “isolated in- 
stance” in which a 51-hour delay 
occurred but another dispatch, 
“obviously very short,” was de- 
livered in two minutes. 

Several correspondents painted 
graphic pictures of the grueling or- 
deal under which they worked. 

“This correspondent spent most 
of the morning cowering in a ditch 
with a company of U. S. Mar- 
ines,” wrote Frank Conniff, Inter- 
national News Service correspond- 
ent, in his dispatch of Aug. 7. 

“A correspondent gets into this 
war before he knows it, and the 
attack had. hardly started this 
morning when the Marine com- 
panies I had joined came under 
accurate pounding 
from a Communist battery which 


; had a direct observation on our 
| hillside positions. 


“Now we started to get our 
The bursts threw dirt 


~~ and steel over us and it was no 





Jack James of U.P. helps to entertain the crew of a South Korean 
Navy ship headed for Masan. 


, trick at all to reach out and pick 
' up a piece of hot glowing metal. 


Photographer Injured 

“Tom Carson, International 
Newsphotos cameraman tried to 
protect his camera as he leaped 
into a ditch and he got a piece 
of shrapnel in the hand.” 

Mr. Conniff added that he had 
only “a worm’s-eye-view” of the 
battle as he accepted “the hos- 
pitality of a deep Marine fox- 
hole.” 

Rutherford Poats, United Press 
war correspondent, wrote for 
E&P: 

“The American beachhead in 
Korea is today the most com- 
pletely reported and, for corre- 
spondents, the most dangerous 
battleground in journalistic _his- 
tory. 

(Continued on page 58) 





WASHINGTON — Rep. Emanuel 
Celler’s proposal for early ration- 
ing of newsprint is not striking a 
responsive chord in Washington 
although possible control sources 
point out it is too early to make 
firm predictions. 

Mr. Celler, chairman of the 
House Committee which probed 
print paper supply and distribu- 
tion, made his recommendation to 
the White House by way of cap- 
ping an investigation which he in- 
sists supported his original thesis 
that the industry reeks of monop- 
oly and that the smaller newspa- 
pers are undergoing a squeeze. 
(E & P, July 29, page 5.) 

Holman in Charge 

Rationing, if it is to come, 
seems certain to be lodged within 
the Forest Products Division of 
the Commerce Department's Of- 
fice of Industry and Commerce. 
Unlike the situation in the early 
days of World War II, when the 
War Production Board marked 
time while data were gathered, a 
setup had to be created, and prece- 
dents and experience were lacking, 
this agency is “ready to go.” 

It has the advantage of some of 
the personnel, plus the records 
and experience of the earlier war- 
time control board and it was ap- 
parent from informal conversa- 
tions this week that there is no 
trace there of hysteria. 

Harold E. Holman, chief of the 
division, was in the lumber prod- 
ucts division during the last war 
and was in close touch with de- 
velopments in the print paper 
field. Mr. Holman was not avail- 
able for comment this week but 
others in the Commerce Depart- 
ment said, guardedly, there is no 
foreseeable need for “all out” con- 
trol of the related operations of 
lumbering, production and distri- 
bution of paper. 

W. Stuart Symington, chairman 
of the National Security Resources 
Board, has appointed to his com- 
mittee on mobilization policy a 
man who is thoroughly familiar 
with pulp and paper industry. He 
is George H. Mead, honorary 
chairman of the board of the 
Mead Corp., Dayton, O., and a 
former president of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association. Dur- 
ing the last war he served on the 
War Labor Board. 

Celler to Repeat Plea 

Unmoved by the attitude of the 
probable control agency, Rep. Cel- 
ler told Epiror & PUBLISHER he 
will confer with President Truman 
early next week to repeat his plea 
for immediate controls on news- 
print distribution. 

The suggestion that distributors 
might go far to solve the problem 
evidently had reached the New 
York Congressman and he flatly 
rejected voluntary control. 
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Officials Go Slowly 
On Newsprint Control 


He will propose to Mr. Truman, 
he said, that an agency be set up, 
backed by whatever legislation ap- 
pears necessary, “so that new 
newspapers won't be precluded 
from going into business for lack 
of newsprint.” 

The Congressman said he has 
had word that the practice of dis- 
tributors picking their customers 
prevents new publications from 
coming into existence. 

Voluntary Called ‘Bunk’ 

Voluntary controls, he declared, 
are “the bunk”—“only a vain hope 
leading to favoritism in the indus- 
try. Experience in two wars 
shows such a system is never fair 
or equitable because of the pres- 
sure on those with newsprint sup- 
plies always is too great.” 

Rep. Celler said he will confer 
also with Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer, who is a news- 
paper publisher. 

Official Attitude Given 

The present official attitude 
seemed best summarized by a 
Commerce Department official 
who tentaively rejected the Celler 
proposition by saying: “We don’t 
want a large organization to carry 
on what may prove to be a small 
amount of business. Paper mills 
are taking care of current normal 
needs. Some buyers are ordering 
tonnage that cannot be accounted 
for by records of their regular use 
or by anything that has happened 
in the past several weeks — they 
aren't putting out bigger papers, or 
extras, to the extent that would 
account for the big orders. Natu- 
rally, some have had thin inven- 
tories and are worried; others want 
to improve already big inventories. 

“The relief probably could come 
in the first instance from the sell- 
ers. If they hold down orders to 
contracted amounts, refuse to sup- 
ply tonnage that isn’t shown to be 
needed for normal use, they could 
improve the situation greatly. Mat- 
ter of fact, if the Korean situation 
should fold up, or fail to expand, 
they might find themselves build- 
ing very large bonfires with can- 
celed orders.” 

Merely Preparing Data 

Until Congress says exactly 
what is to be done and who is to 
do the job, the Commerce De- 
partment doesn’t intend to move 
in any direction other than pre- 
paring material to hand over to 
the control agencies. 

One of the first steps to be 
taken when the general subject of 
controls has been segmented to 
separate industries. will be ap- 
pointment of ‘industrial advisory 
committees. . Whether there is to 
be rationing or not, a newsprint 
industry advisory committee will 
come into existence. 

“For our part,” a Commerce 





said, “a 
slow start would be the 
most the situation would seem to 
justify.” 

Obviously, details as to opera- 
tions of a newsprint control are 


Department 
modest, 


spokesman 


nebulous. When L-240 was writ- 
ten in World War II, each pub- 
lisher was given a “base period” 
on which his tonnage was to be 
allocated, deviations from tonnage 
actually consumed in the first full 
year of the war being on petition. 
If that policy is to be followed 
again, it must be decided whether 
the last calendar year “Before Ko- 
rea” or some other period of time 
will be the base. It probably 
would not be the calendar year 
1950 (assuming controls do not 
come until 1951) for the reason 
that the base could be artificially 
increased by added usage in the 
months since the Korean war be- 
gan. 
‘Normal’ Needs Filled 

The basic reason for the appar- 
ent feeling on the part of the 
government agency that nothing 
drastic must be undertaken is the 
fact that “normal” needs of all 
users are now being served, pro- 
duction is very high, and there 
isn’t any early prospect of a huge 
paper demand from the military. 

Canada had been on a war foot- 
ing for four years and the U. S. 
for 18 months before L-240 was 
invoked on Jan. 1, 1943, after a 
year of study and preparation by 
a special Task Committee com- 
prised of newspaper publishers. 

The Committee, recommending 
exemption for all papers consum- 
ing 100 tons or less a year, fixed 
1941 consumption for “net paid” 
circulation as a base so as not to 
penalize any newspaper which had 
made voluntary reductions in 
paper usage. 

Price Firm for 2 Years 

Mills of both the U. S. and 
Canada were turning out about 
4,000,000 tons of newsprint in 
1942, as contrasted with their cur- 
rent production rate of better than 
6,000,000 tons. From time to 
time during 1942 announcement 
was made of the curtailment in 
newsprint output in Canada “to 
release horsepower for war indus 
tries.” Consequently the supply 
situation tightened sharply by the 
end of the year. 

It is interesting to note that 
L-240 governed “any grade of 
paper used” and counted tonnage 
“used in all-ready printed pages 
or supplements.” 

Throughout the period just prior 
to allocation, newsprint price was 
controlled by the Office of Price 
Administration. The $50-a-ton 
figure held through 1942. Gradu- 
ally, OPA allowed increases to 
meet rising production costs and 
when OPA lifted controls in No- 
vember, 1946, the price was $84, 
which stood until April, 1947. 

A series of boosts shot the price 
up to $100 a ton by August, 1948, 
and the two-year period of stability 
is one of the longest on record. 


Radio to Get 
Bulletins on 
Official Plans 


WASHINGTON—Assured by two 
Government officials that there 
were no plans presently contem- 
plated, or deemed necessary, to 
restrict the activity of American 
broadcasting during the emergen- 
cy, the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ Board. of Directors 
here this week set up a special 
emergency informational service 
for stations. 

Following a meeting with Dr, 
John R. Steelman, the assistant 
to the President, at the White 
House, the Board implemented a 
proposal by that official that the 
Association issue a regular de- 
fense bulletin to broadcasters. 

The bulletin, scheduled for re- 
lease at least three times monthly, 
will brief broadcasters on Gov- 
ernment programs for advancing 
the cause of the nation during the 
time of emergency. The bulletin 
will contain information gathered 
from all agencies of the Govern- 
ment, including details on recruit- 
ing programs, anti-inflation cam- 
paigns, bond selling, etc. Infor- 
mation contained in it will be 
made available to the Association 
through the office of Charles 
Jackson, assistant to Dr. Steelman. 

The publication will be pro- 
duced by the Association’s Public 
Affairs Department. 

In meeting with the Associa- 
tion’s 27-man Board, both Mr. 
Steelman and Mr. Jackson em- 
phasized their conviction that 
American radio and television 
could expect no controls beyond 
those self-imposed ones that were 
employed during World War II. 

Wayne Coy, chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, said he believed broadcast- 
ing could do the job in this emer- 
gency, as it had done it before, 
through | self-mobilization. 

Mr. Coy also explained to the 
Board of Directors plans for the 
Disaster Radio Network, which 
were announced by the FCC, Aug. 
3. The network will be established 
as “a liaison between local ser- 
vices, such as police, fire depart- 
ments, hospitals, and the like,” 
Mr. Coy explained, but envisioned 
plans for national hookup of the 
community segments if occasion 
demanded it. 
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Cleveland News Holds 


‘Sacrifices’ Contest 

The Cleveland (O.) News is 
offering $1,000 in prizes for the 
best statement on “What sacrifices 
must we all make at once in order 
to make our country strong and 
victorious?” 

Statements may be of any 
length and must be in by Sept. 15. 
Five well-known  Clevelanders 
serving as judges will award $500 
for first place; four $100 prizes 
and four of $25. 
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Court Asked to Enjoin 


Deliverers Strikes 


THe NATIONAL LaBor_ RELA- 
tions Board petitioned Federal 
Court this week to issue an injunc- 
tion against a union in order “to 
avoid a substantial disruption of 
the operations of the newspaper 
industry in New York City.” : 

Charles L. Douds, regional di- 
rector of NLRB, charged the 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ 
Union of New York with forcing 
the New York Herald Tribune and 
other newspapers to employ only 
members of the union. 

The union denied any question 
of discrimination in employment 
was involved and countered with 
the assertion that the “method of 
hiring” is the only issue that re- 
quires adjudication. 

Independent and unincorporated, 
the Deliverers’ union has won the 
reputation of being the stormy pe- 
trel of labor relations in the news- 
paper business in New York. It is 
the union which staged the “17 
Days” strike in July, 1945, when 
thousands of persons lined up at 
newspaper plants to buy papers. 

Tight Membership 

The present controversy between 
the union and the Publishers As- 
sociation of New York, into which 
the NLRB has stepped, centers 
around the father-son rubrics in 
the union’s membership laws. 

Samuel Duker, attorney for the 
union, explained in the answer to 
the NLRB complaint that the 
books of the union are closed to 
all persons applying for member- 
ship except: 

1. One son of a deceased mem- 
ber. 

2. A son of a member in good 
standing for 20 years to the num- 
ber of memberships made avail- 
able by virtue of the fact that no 
son has claimed a card of a de- 
ceased father as provided for; 

3. Members newly organized, 
to the extent only that such mem- 
bers hold regular situations with 
their employer and who work in 
a shop not yet under contract with 
the union. 

The union’s right to refuse 
membership to men for whom it 
bargains has been questioned by a 
state Supreme Court justice and 
that question is on appeal. 

Object to Seniority Lists 

The immediate issue, brought to 
a head by recent sporadic strikes 
against the Herald Tribune and 
other papers, grows out of the 
union’s refusal to recognize senior- 
ity lists established by the pub- 
lishers. The union asserts that an 
arbitration ruling has been misin- 
terpreted by the employers. 

Members of the union filled two 
benches in Federal Court when of- 
ficials were haled to show cause 
why a restraining order should not 
be issued to prevent discrimination 
pending a ruling by the full NLRB 
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on the findings of a trial examiner. 

Informed by union counsel that 
the hearing on the injunction peti- 
tion might require a week “or 
longer,” Judge John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey made a reference to his or- 
deal a year ago as the prosecutor 
of the 11 Communists and asked 
attorneys to lay the matter over 
until Aug. 22 when another judge 
may be able to grant an early spot 
on his calendar. 

One of the union members 
drew a warning signal from a court 
attendant for holding up a copy 
of the Daily Worker in jest. 

Charges Filed in 1948 

According to the injunction peti- 
tion, the history of the present dis- 
pute began when several individu- 
als filed charges with the NLRB in 
October, 1948, and in May, 1949, 
alleging that since July 17, 1948, 
the union had caused the Herald 
Tribune to discriminate against 
employes in regard to hire or ten- 
ure of employment to encourage 
membership in the union. 

After investigation, the regional 
director of NLRB issued a consoli- 
dated complaint against both the 
union and the Herald Tribune for 
unfair labor practices. 

“Since about July 18, 1948 
(when the present two-year con- 
tract was negotiated), and con- 
tinuously thereafter,” the petition 
asserts, “the union has demanded 
that the Herald Tribune and other 
newspaper publishers in New York 
City give unlawful preference to 
members of the union in regard to 
the employment in their several de- 
livery departments. Pursuant to 
said demands of the union . . . the 
publishers have adopted discrimi- 
natory practices... .” 

H-T in Consent Decree 

During the hearing on the com- 
plaint, which got under way last 
November, the Herald Tribune 
agreed to a consent order in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals requir- 
ing it to cease and desist from the 
alleged unfair practices. That or- 
der became effective July 15. 

Upon announcement by the 
Herald Tribune that it intended to 
hire personnel for its delivery de- 
partment in accordance with a 
non-discriminatory plan, the union 
notified the paper it must continue 
to give preference to its members, 
the NLRB petition states. Non- 
union men could be employed only 
when union members were not 
available, the union insisted. 

Disregarding the union demands, 
the Herald Tribune is said to have 
hired workers without regard to 
union membership, whereupon the 
union called its members off Her- 
ald Tribune jobs. 

The petition continues: “The 
union called off said strike and 
permitted its members to return to 
work only when the Herald Tri- 


bune agreed to discharge non- 
union employes that had been 
hired and to replace them with 
members of the union.” 
Publisher’s Alternatives 

To avoid strikes and suspension 
of publication, the petition says, 
the Herald Tribune abandoned its 
compliance with the Board order 
and acceded to the union’s de- 
mands. But in 20 days, the news- 
paper reestablished its non-discrim- 
inatory hiring plan, only to be 
threatened again with strikes. 

Then the NLRB moved in, aver- 
ring that the union, unless en- 
joined and restrained, will *con- 
tinue to cause or attempt to cause 
the publishers to violate the Taft- 
Hartley Act prohibition against 
discrimination in hiring. 

The NLRB told the court: The 
Herald Tribune and other New 
York City publishers will continue 
to be confronted with the alterna- 
tive of suffering strikes and work 
stoppages or adhering to union de- 
mands, with the possibility of con- 
tempt of court charges. 

Union Relies on Award 

The union’s answer relies on an 
interpretation of the seniority and 
hiring provisions of the contract 
as made in an award of May, 
1949, by the Adjustment Board. 
The Board held the seniority of 
extras should be established by 
length of employment in the in- 
dustry, including such concepts as 
regularity and continuity of em- 
ployment. 

When the union and publishers 
failed to agree on new seniority 
li8ts in accord with this interpre- 
tation of the contract, the matter 
was referred to the industry’s im- 
partial chairman. But his ruling, 
calling for seniority lists based on 
earnings records, with a regressive 
formula of points for past years, 
was later vacated by a Supreme 
Court justice. 

Whuse Concept Is Correct? 

The union, therefore, contends 
the original award is part and par- 
cel of the contract. 

“Contrary to the impression that 
is sought to be created by the 
petition,” the union’s answer 
stated, “the union does not now 
and never has objected to the em- 
ployment of persons not members 
of the union. Even in the days 
when the union had a closed shop 
agreement it permitted hundreds of 

non-members to appear in the 
‘shape line’ and to obtain extra 
employment. 

“The issue is whose concept of 
the contract and of the award of 
May 23 is the correct one.” 

The strike at the Herald Tri- 
bune, says the union, was called 
to enforce the seniority provisions 
of the contract. The union ob- 
jected to the seniority standing 
of certain non-members on the 
publisher’s list of regular situation 
holders. 

None of the original complain- 
ants in the action are eligible for 
membership in the union, the an- 
swer States. 


New B. C, Mill 
Output Is Due 
By Fall of ‘52 


Construction work on a new 
newsprint mill in British Colum- 
bia is scheduled to get under way 
this month. An initial rated ca- 
pacity in excess of 75,000 tons a 
year is anticipated by October, 
1952. 

Lands Minister E. T. Kenney 
of British Columbia announced 
the project, near Duncan Bay, 100 
miles from Vancouver, naming 
Elk Falls Co., Ltd., with capital 
stock of approximately $40,000,- 
000. 

The operating company has 
been formed jointly by the Ca- 
nadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd. 
and Pacific Mills, Ltd. in fulfill- 
ment of an undertaking begun a 
year ago by the former when it 
obtained a forestry license. Pacific 
Mills is a subsidiary of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. Henry Mackin 
is president of Canadian Western 
and Paul Cooper heads Pacific 
Mills. 

An announcement of financing 
plans is to be made soon, Cana- 
dian sources expected. 

Power for the mill will be pur- 
chased from the nearby John 
Hart Electric plant of the British 
Columbia Power Commission. 
Ample power is available for ad- 
ditions to the plant which is ex- 
pected finally to be two or three 
times the size of the initial de- 
velopment. 

Site of the new plant has abun- 
dant fresh water supply and school 
and other facilities are within easy 
access of the location. 

Elk Falls will utilize timber 
from the Duncan Bay Forest Man- 
agement License in compliance 
with sustained yield objectives of 
the Forest Act of British Colum- 
bia. Until regenerating timber on 
the management license reaches 
cutting size for pulpwood, wood 
requirements for the mill will 
come from salvage operations and 
small diameter wood not presently 
being utilized, principally under 
a contract between the new com- 
pany and Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Company Limited. 

J. D..Zellerbach, president of 
Crown Zellerbach, told Epiror & 
PUBLISHER, it is hoped not only to 
supply larger tonnages of news- 
print to established customers, but 
also to provide tonnage for new 
ventures in the small newspaper 
field “which may be started within 
our normal market.” 

The decision to proceed with the 
venture was based upon the cur- 
rent need for additional supplies 
of newsprint paper in the 11 west- 
ern states. 

The Elk Falls project is the sec- 
ond new newsprint development 
to be announced in recent months 
in Canada. The other projected 
mill, which is now past the plan- 
ning stage, is to be erected at 
Edmonton. 








Ewing, Glass 
Seek Funds for 
Lee Memorial 


A brochure mailed this week 
to publishers solicited funds for 
a Robert E. Lee Memorial build- 
ing at the Lee School of Journal- 
ism at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 

The appeal over the names of 
John D. Ewing of the Shreveport 
(La.) Times and Carter Glass, Jr. 
of the Lynchburg (Va.) News, 
said three publishers already have 
agreed to contribute $5,000 each 
toward a building to house all of 
the J-school’s facilities at Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

It is felt, the brochure said, that 
the newspapers of America “might 
desire to honor Lee for his faith 
in the power of the press as a 
part of the educational program 
of the nation.” 

General Lee established the first 
school of journalism in an Amer- 
ican college soon after he had 
accepted the presidency of Wash- 
ington College (now W&L). 

“He envisioned,” the brochure 
noted, “the need of capable news- 
papermen in helping to solve 
many of the critical problems 
which faced the Southern States 
as a result of four years of devas- 
tating warfare. 

“General Lee’s contribution to 
journalism has never been recog- 
nized in any substantial way... . 
We sincerely hope that others will 
feel the impulse to assist in the 
undertaking of doing honor to the 
man who first saw the need of 
trained journalists and undertook 
to provide a program that would 
develop young men for careers in 
the field of journalism.” 

The early J-school was _ short- 
lived, but it was succeeded by a 
school that has completed more 
than 25 years of service in jour- 
nalism training. Sponsors of the 
Lee Memorial point out that 
W &L is one of the few independ- 
ent universities in the country; it 
receives no state support and it is 
non-denominational. 

The frontispiece of each broch- 
ure contained a three-cent stamp 
issued by the Post Office in com- 
memoration of the W&L Bi- 
centennial, the first ever issued in 
honor of an American college. 

First Recommendation 

It was 81 years ago—March 
30, 1869—that the first move to 
establish a school of journalism 
in an American college was initi- 
ated by General Lee. 

Addressing a communication to 
the trustees of Washington Col- 
lege, he recommended the “in- 
stitution of 50 scholarships for 
young men proposing to make 
printing and journalism their life 
work and profession.” The trus- 
tees accepted the recommendation 
and set out upon a plan “to make 
arrangements for or with a print- 
ing office as may afford prac- 
tical instruction of such men.” 
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‘By Henry T. Ewald’ 

San Francisco—Henry _ T. 
Ewald, president of Campbell- 
Ewald advertising agency, will 
turn automobile editor here for 
five weeks beginning Aug. 13. 


Now on the Coast, Mr. 
Ewald will produce the San 
Francisco Chronicle column 


for Leon J. Pinkson while the 
veteran automobile editor at- 
tends the Soap-Box Derby and 
tours Detroit motor plants. 





Through officials of the college, 
the office of the Lexington Gazette 
was selected as a laboratory. Ma- 
jor J. Lafferty, editor of the 
weekly newspaper which was op- 
erated by “Messr’s Lafferty and 
Co.” was added to the faculty of 
the college and given the title of 
“superintendent of Instruction in 
Typography.” 

Called ‘Absurdity’ 


Not all of the comment on 
General Lee’s decision to begin 
instruction in journalism was com- 
plimentary. Frederick Hudson of 
the New York Herald declared 
such a course could not be ser- 
viceable. E. L. Godkin, editor of 
the New York Evening Post, called 
the class an “absurdity.” 

On the other hand, Whitelaw 
Reid of the New York Tribune 
praised General Lee’s idea as a 
means of developing a valuable 
esprit de corps, while Henry Wat- 
terson of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal said the course of instruc- 
tion “would lay needful founda- 
tions” for young men interested 
in journalism as a profession. 

After 1878, the journalism 
course at Washington and Lee re- 
mained dormant until 1921. In 
that latter year, Dr. Henry Louis 
Smith, president of the university, 
suggested to the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association that 
the school be re-established as a 
living memorial to the foresight 
of General Lee. The publishers 
accepted the idea and appointed 
a committee, headed by Major 
Powell Glass, of the Lynchburg 
News, and Major John S. Cohen, 
of the Atlanta Journal, to work 
out a plan for providing an en- 
dowment for the school. 

$80,000 Endowment 


Within a short period of time, 
nearly $50,000 was contributed 
by Southern publishers for the 
project. More than 100 newspa- 
pers subscribed to the fund. Some 
outside sources also made con- 
tributions, among them EDbITor 
& PUBLISHER and the Pressman’s 
Union. 

The fund continued io grow, 
and by 1925 $80,000 was pledged. 
The school opened Sept. 18, 1925, 
with Prof. Roscoe B. Ellard as 
director. He remained until 1930 
when he was succeeded by Prof. 
William L. Mapel. When Profes- 
sor Mapel left in 1934 to enter 
the newspaper field, Prof. O. W. 
Riegel became director. 


Jessen Defies 
City to Jail Him 
For License Tax 


TurLock, Calif.—‘“Licensing of 
a newspaper implies controls to 
which we could not submit.” 

So replied Lowell E. Jessen, 
publisher, Turlock Journal, to the 
city council’s decision to take 
steps to collect a business license 
tax. The reply was in an edi- 
torial titled: “We May Go to Jail.” 

Mr. Jessen reiterated his wil- 
lingness to pay property taxes or 
income taxes, and repeated his 
belief that the Turlock ordinance 
is unconstitutional in its applica- 
tion to newspapers. 

“The only question we raise is 
one setting up a law, or a prac- 
tice, by which some future Huey 
Long in Turlock might try to 
control the publications of this 
community,” the editorial de- 
clared, after referring to the 
Louisiana proposal under which 
Long “tried a variation of the 
license tax, raising the fees so 
high that it would have put ‘un- 
friendly’ newspapers out of busi- 
ness had not the Supreme Court 
interfered.” 

Asserting his belief the first 
amendment to the Constitution 
“covers the situation rather thor- 
oughly,” Mr. Jessen said the real 
question at issue has never been 
decided by the highest U. S. court. 
The court did rule on a finding 
of a lower court, but that evi- 
dence did not cover the question 
at issue in the Turlock license tax, 
he declared. 

While going to jail would be a 
new experience for the publisher, 
he already has at various times 
during his career dared* a death 
threat to print another story of a 
rum-runner’s activities, been beat- 
en by hoodlums whom he criti- 
cized, been warned he would be 
“put out of business” by a left 
wing labor leader and, last fall, 
put under the “hex” of an elderly 
lady who was aroused by his firm 
stand on the then-existing State 
relief law. 


California Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association has announced its 
determination to fight the busi- 
ness license tax on newspapers 
through to the Supreme Court. 
For two years, Mr. Jessen was 
chairman of CNPA’s special li- 
cense tax committee. Upon be- 
coming president of the CNPA in 
January, 1949, he named Ross 
Marshall of the Los Angeles Her- 
ald & Express as his successor. 
Under Mr. Jessen’s chairmanship 
the committee had decided to 
seek $25,000 to conduct the 
legal fight on the grounds the 


business license measure is un- 
constitutional. 
CNPA’s investigation of the 


business license tax began as a 
rash of levies of this type devel- 
oped throughout California. At 
Turlock, Mr. Jessen has refused 
to pay the city levy, first voted 
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several years ago. 
moved on Aug. 
the Journal. 

The city collects fees baseq 
upon estimated gross income for 
the succeeding quarters and such 
advance payments, the publisher 
declared, “constitute licensing, be. 
cause payment in advance defi. 
nitely implies that we could be 
denied the right to publish a news. 
paper. 


N.C. Firm Sues 
For Tax Refund 
On AP Valuation 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. — Pied. 
mont Publishing Co. has entered 
a $220,749.96 tax refund claim 
against Collector of Internal Reve. 
nue Charles H. Robertson in 
Greensboro, N. C. 

The largest item in the claim 
is based on contentions by the 
firm, publishers of the Winston. 
Salem Journal and Twin City Sen- 
tinel, that it suffered a $300,000 
loss of fair market value of its 
Associated Press membership in 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1944. 

The loss, the complaint claims, 
resulted from a court decision on 
Oct. 6, 1943, that exclusivity by- 
laws of the Associated Press were 
in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 

Attorney Leon Rice, Jr., repre- 
senting the plaintiff, said that as 
far as he knows this is the first 
time the question of loss due to 
the court decision has been raised 
in court. 

The publishing firm asked 
$199,001.88 in tax refunds it 
claims is due because of the al- 
leged loss of value of its AP 
membership. 

In two other claims, Piedmont 
asked refunds of $21,228.04 and 
$520.04 of income and _ excess 
profits taxes, plus interest, “er- 
roneously and illegally collected.” 
The firm holds that it took a loss 
in a transaction whereby it ex- 
changed real estate for some of 
the firm’s stock. Piedmont holds 
that the value of the stock was 
only $40,000, not $60,000 as de- 
termined by the collector. 


Ohio Red Probe 
Asked by Officials 


CincINNATI, O.—As a result of 
James Ratliff’s expose in the En- 
quirer, City Council has adopted 
a resolution calling upon Gov. 
Frank Lausche to __ investigate 
Communist activities in Ohio. 

Two Times-Star men, members 
of Council, cast opposing votes. 
Douglass M. Allen, copyreader, 
voted in favor; Charles P. Taft, 
an owner of that paper, against 
the proposal. Mr. Taft said he 
thought Congress, whose utl- 
American Activities committee 1s 
probing the Red situation in Cin- 
cinnati, could do a better job 
than the state itself. 
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HOW GOES THE WAR? 





... SOME COMMENTS BY DAILIES’ CARTOONISTS 





_—__— 








BATTLE OF LAKE SUCCESS 


Seibel. Richmond (Va.) 





Times-Dispatch 


Berryman, 


POOR OLD JOHN Q. 





Washington (D. C.) Star 





A STRANGE WORLD 


Crawford, Newark (N. J.) News 





Striker Poll Shows 
Back-to-Work Trend 


RETURNS received to date in a 
poll among the 450 Guildsmen 
striking against the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun indicated 
a strong trend toward acceptng 
management’s best offer and re- 
turning to work, E & P learned 
Thursday from the Guild Commit- 
tee for Common Sense. 

Votes in the poll will not be an 
nounced until all returns are in. 
The dissident group of Guildsmen 
undertook the poll when it was 
unable to obtain from leaders of 
the CIO union to a secret vote 
on the return-to-work question. 

Guild leaders denounced its in- 
surgent members as the “Nonsense 
Committee” and threatened dis- 
ciplinary action. 

‘In Bad Standing’ 

David Snell, chairman of the 
Guild Committee for Common 
Sense, said James Burchard gave 
his group’s petition to Ed Easton, 
chairman of the World-Telegram 
and Sun unit of the Guild, and 
that Mr. Easton replied it would 
not be honored and that the com- 
mittee members, or some of them, 
were “in bad standing.” Then the 
committee gave a statement, signed 
by 23 striking Guildsmen, to the 
press and began the poll. 

“Our group is growing,” said 
Mr. Snell. “So many have suf- 
fered financially and otherwise 
while a little clique of Guild lead- 
ers play John L. Lewis. The 
members have never had an op- 
portunity to express themselves in 
a fair vote, a secret ballot. 

“The unit’s leaders have avoided 
a secret vote of members like a 
plague and now are using every 
viclous means at their disposal to 
Suppress our endeavors to make 
this vote possible,” continued Mr. 
Snell, a reporter-rewriteman on the 
Struck newspaper. “Vicious and 
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untrue attacks are being made on 
those whose sole crime is that they 
want an opportunity to express 
themselves in a fair vote. 

“I am astonished that Guild 
leaders have sunk to even lower 
depths to attack their fellow 
Guildmen,” he added. 

Mr. Snell emphatically denied a 
charge of union leaders that the 
movement was management-spon- 
sored. 

‘Ridiculous Charge’ 

“The charge that our movement 
to take a vote on ending the 
strike is management-inspired is so 
ridiculous as to scarcely deserve 
comment,” he said. “The poll is 
absolutely not management-maneu- 
vered but was undertaken at our 
own expense and at our own voli- 
tion without a cry for outside help 
or suggestions. 

“The strike was forced by rail- 
road tactics without a fair vote and 
some of us have not participated in 
the picket line, have not crossed it 
and rejected strike benefits,” said 
Mr. Snell, explaining that some of 
his committee have been pickets. 

“We believe that management’s 
best offer should be accepted,” 
concluded Mr. Snell. “We feel that 
management has made concessions 
which justify a return to work.” 

Mr. Snell said he and his fel- 
low committee members would 
boycott a “kangaroo court” at 
which the American Newspaper 
Guild threatened to bring charges 
against them. 

Harriet Van Horne, vicechair- 
man of the committee and radio 
and television critic of the news- 
paper, charged that a Guild of- 
ficial had threatened a member of 
her group with termination of 
strike benefits unless he withdrew. 

“Because of a tyrannical grip a 
small clique has on the W-T-S 


unit,” the letter from the Com- 
mittee for Common Sense said, 
“the rank and file have been ma- 
neuvered into a most unpleasant 
situation. Anyone who questions 
the leadership is called a traitor. 
Anyone who suggests it might be 
a wise democratic procedure to 
hold a unit meeting is denounced 
as subversive and is subject to at- 
tack in the guild strike paper. 

“We have honored the picket 
line and some of us have marched 
in it. We feel as a group that we 
can return to work with honor by 
accepting the management’s last 
offer—a contract embracing the 
New York Times grievance and se- 
curity clauses.” 

Union's Answer 

A resolution passed by the ex- 
ecutive board of the New York 
Newspaper Guild said: 

“Only three of the 23 whose 
names appear on the letter have 
participated in the strike, and of 
these, two have repudiated any as- 
sociation with the letter. Some 
others are in bad standing for non- 
payment of dues, one for a period 
of two years. 

“The method of presentation 
through the formation of an ir- 
regular committee and by issuance 
of the letter to the press is con- 
trary to union ethics. Violation 
of the American Newspaper Guild 
constitution and the New York 
Guild by-laws is also possibly in- 
volved. 

“Therefore, the Executive Board 
finds the letter irresponsible, con- 
trary to Guild and unit interests, 
and in part, at least, absolutely 
false and misleading, and con- 
demns the methods employed by 
the group.” 

Four members of the executive 
Board were appointed as a fact- 
finding committee and a meeting 
was called for Thursday night. 
Under signature of M. Michael 
Potoker, secretary-treasurer of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York, 
committee members were sum- 
moned to the hearing, which they 
promptly said they would boycott. 


Severance Pay 
Stopped By 
New York Sun 


The New York Sun, Inc., which 
has been making weekly severance 
payments to members of the Sun 
Editorial Employes Union and the 
Sun Business Departments Union 
since the sale of the Sun last Jan. 
4, will discontinue such payments, 
at least temporarily, next week. 

Under the terms of the inde- 
pendent unions’ contracts, each 
employe was to receive two weeks’ 
pay for each year served. Next 
week’s payment will be the 30th 
payment. One Sun _ employe 
with 52 years of service was en- 
titled to 104 weeks’ pay. 


Thomas W. Dewart, president 
of the Sun, advised the unions: 

“We regret to inform you that 
severance payments will be sus- 
pended after the payment for the 
week ending Aug. 16, 1950, be- 
cause of lack of cash except for 
what is required to pay estimated 
taxes and current liquidating ex- 
penses. It had been decided to 
suspend severance payments soon- 
er but as a result of conferences 
with your committee, whom we 
have kept advised, payments have 
been continued to the latest pos- 
sible date. 

“Severance payments will be re- 
sumed as assets are liquidated.” 

Harvey A. Call, president of the 
Editorial Union, said his group 
had employed counsel and called 
a meeting for Aug. 17. The News- 
paper Guild announced it* would 
fight the cutting off of severance 
to former Sun employes who are 
now Guild members. 

Mr. Call said 30 or more mem- 
bers of his union are unemployed 
and dependent upon the severance. 

Equipment in the East Side 
plant, used by the World Tele- 
gram and Sun until June 13, was 
a major Sun asset, the rental 
helping to meet the severance 05- 
ligation. 
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Utilities Run More Ads 
In Newspapers In 1950 


By Lawrence Farrant 


NEWSPAPER space_ salesmen 
handling the accounts of local 
gas and electric companies are 


going to do better this year than 
in 1949, 

The Public Utilities Advertising 
Association said as much in its 
‘annual report recently released. 
For every dollar spent on utility 
advertising last year, there'll be 
an extra nickel this year. 

But the advertising will have 
to pay off. It won't be just a re- 
minder to the public that the 
“good ol’ company” is a good old 
company. Institutional advertis- 
ing is being pinched, right in the 
budget. 

In 1949, institutional advertis- 
ing took 36.8% of the advertising 
expenditures of 147 _ reporting 
companies. This year, the com- 
panies will spend 34.1% on such 
copy. 

Sales Ads to Increase 

Percentagewise, increases 
scheduled for promotional and 
sales advertising. Mr. and Mrs. 
will read how to use electricity 
and gas in new and more efficient 
ways. New gadgets for the kitch- 
en, the parlor and the bedroom— 
all of them burning gas or con- 
suming current, will be offered 
to make the home more comfort- 
able for the stay-at-homes, with 
or without TV sets. 

Promotional budgets in the 147 
companies will move up to 46.5% 
from the previous 44.4% of total 
advertising money. Sales adver- 
tising will inch up to 19.4% from 
last year’s 18.8%. 

Behind much of this upward 
change—although not mentioned 
in the association’s report, is the 
conflict between gas and electri- 
city to compete for consumer ac- 
ceptance. Electric ranges are be- 
ing promoted as the quickest, 
cleanest, cheapest way to broil a 
steak or perk coffee. The gas 
stove people consider this a slap 
at their quick, clean, inexpensive 
product. The best way to get 
back, they think, is through ad- 
Vertising. 

Percentages Are Up 

Just look at the figures. Last 
year, the gas companies_ spent 
35.8%s of their ad budgets on pro- 
motional copy. This year, it will 
jump to 39.1%. And the share 
spent on sales copy will rise from 


are 


tricity is, but the trend is strongly 
upward in both. Historically, 
there may be some sound reason 
for heavy expenditures on_insti- 
tutional advertising by power 
companies. They have had a 
harder row to hoe in the bitter 
dispute with publicly - owned 
power. Fuel gas, by comparison, 
has had some good breaks, par- 
ticularly in the rapid growth of 
pipelines from the oil fields where 
natural gas is abundant and in- 
expensive. 
One-Third to Papers 

Newspaper: space fits very nice- 
ly as the major field where the 
conflict may be carried on in a 
sportsmanlike manner. The aver- 
age utility budgets about one-third 
of its ad money for newspaper 


space. And the share has been 
growing. 
“Newspaper space seems not 


only to be retaining its dominant 
position in utility advertising,” the 
report said, “but shows a_ sub- 
stantial increase in 1949.” 

In addition to space, the com- 
panies paid out 4.6% of their ad 
budgets for production costs of 
newspaper advertising. 

Other media lag far behind. 
Radio and TV, for example, come 


second with 9.9% of the budgets. 


There has been no appreciable in- 
crease in the use of TV through 
1949. 





Lawyers Bar Ads 

White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va.—Members of the Virginia 
State Bar Association, here 
Aug. 4, approved a report rec- 
ommending that the organiza- 
tion refuse to sanction adver- 
tising campaigns. A_ report 
made at the session said adver- 
tising by law _ organizations 
would tend to lessen the dignity 
of the legal profession. 


Scottsbluff Star-Herald 
Issues 160-Pg. Edition 


SCOTTSBLUFF, Neb. — Largest 
edition in its 50-year history—160 
pages—was issued by the Scotts- 
bluff Daily Star-Herald in observ- 
ance of the Aug. 6-8 celebration 
for the SOth anniversary of the 
city and the paper. 

The Jubilee Edition, Manager 
Editor Herbert F. Thies an- 
nounced, was compiled by Robert 
Young, special writer who came 
from the Kansas City Times staff 
in March and has devoted full- 
time to the work. 


n 
New N.H. Daily Folds 
Dover, N. H.—The Stratford 
Star, three months old daily, has 





been suspended “pending a re- 
organization.” ; 
Publisher Leonard V. Finder 


said plans are being made to re- 
design the paper. The Star plant 
will be used by the Army Times 
Publishing Co. of Washington, 


DS. 
Mr. Finder said the Star ven- 
ture had been  undercapitalized 


and costs soared far beyond what 
experts had budgeted. 





New $Million | 
Radio Ad Sales | 
Agency Voted 


WASHINGTON — The Broadcast 
Advertising Bureau, sales arm of 
the National Association of Broad. 
casters, will be separated from 
the Association to operate as ap 
independent corporation. 

Reports and resolutions unani- 
mously adopted during the two. 
day emergency session of the 
Board here this week, call for ap 
organization geared-to reach ap 
annual operating budget of a 
least $1,000,000. 

The report recommends that a 
separate corporation be set up im. 
mediately, and begin full opera. 
tions on April 1, 1951. A new 
name is being considered. 

The new and independent or- 
ganization will be established to 
undertake in its full proportions 
the job of selling radio on na. 
tional, regional and local levels, 
It is recommended that it “should 
excel in stature, competence and 
program any similar sales promo- 
tion activity in any other medium, 
and that it should be supported 
not only by radio stations as such, 
but by all of those engaged in 
selling radio including, for ex- 
ample, such groups as the net- 
works and station representatives.” 

Inasmuch as the new indepen- 
dent organization will represent 
radio only, the NAB Board of 
Directors stated that—“Upon de- 
velopment of sufficient demands 
for sales promotion services in 
behalf of television stations, the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters will consider sponsorship 
of such a service for TV stations.” 
FM operators have already asked 
for “full consideration” in the 
new plans. 

Robert D. Swezey. WDSU, New 





' Orleans, is chairman of the Board 
> committee 


which drew up plans 
for the new corporation. Other 
members are Edgar Kobak, WT- 
WA, Thomson, Ga.; Charles C. 
Caley, WMBD, Peoria, III.; Allen 
M. Woodall, WDAK,. Columbus, 
Ga.; and William B. Quarton, 
WMT, Cedar Rapids, la. 

The new corporation will be 
formed in New York State, with 
headquarters in New York City. 
One of its first chores will b 
appointment of a director to re 
place Maurice B. Mitchell, for- 
mer newspaper advertising sales- 
man, who has resigned as BAB 
director to take a job with a net- & 
work. 

(The Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, was set up as a separate 
corporation early this year, for 





40.0% to this year’s 40.7%. 


The electric companies will do 
the same thing: promotion up to 
47.7% from 1949’s 47.2%, and 
sales advertising to 12.6% from 
the previous 11.2%. 

Considering these percentages, 
gas seems to Be more interested 
in plugging products than elec- 


THE WEILS OF PORT HURON 


A publisher for 50 years, Louis A. Weil (seated) holds a copy of the 
Port Huron (Mich.) Times Herald which he started with the late 
W. W. Ottaway after both had been Detroit reporters. Behind him 
are three sons: F. Granger Weil, assistant editor and manager of the 
newspaper's radio stations; William L. Weil, station commercial man- 
ager, and Louis A. Weil, Jr., publisher of the Grand Rapids Herald. 
A 24-page tabloid section on Aug. 1 marked Mr. Weil’s half-century 
as publisher. 


business purposes. ) 
5 


$50,000 Suit Filed 

St. PETERSBURG, Fla.—A $50; | 
000 libel suit has been filed | 
against the St. Petersburg Times 
by Donald Siskind, former mat- 7 
ager of a local club. 
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CLEVELAN 








Marketing Data 
for Advertisers 


The Plain Dealer’s Mar- 
ket Survey Department can 
assist you in checking your 
merchandising coverage 
with current market data 
for Cleveland. Write for 


information. 
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Year after year, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


maintains its high position as one of the nation’s 

leading newspapers in passenger car advertising 

lineage. And year after year the Plain Dealer has been largely 
responsible for keeping Cleveland high among 

the nation’s markets in new car sales. The P. D.’s intensive 
and extensive coverage of this tremendous 

Cleveland market is a major factor in the maintenance of 
Cleveland’s high new car sales record. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 














Hearst Net Dips 
In First Half: 
Expenses Climb 


Los ANGELES — Operating ex- 
penses continued to rise more 
sharply than operating revenues 
during the firs: half of 1950, and 
for that period Hearst Consoli- 
dated Publications, Inc., reports 
a net income less than for the 
same six months of 1949, 

The decline in the comparative 
consolidated net income _ was 
$104,800, Morgan Howard, treas- 
urer, stated Aug. 5. 

“The increase in operating ex- 
penses continues to be attributed 
primarily to the increased costs of 
labor and inaterials,’ Mr. How- 
ard said. 

The operating expenses for the 
first six months of this year to- 
talled $84,581,100 for a $1,266,- 
400 increase from those of the 
first half of last year. These in- 
cluded $45,630,000 for major de- 
partmental expenses which was 
composed of $9,187,800 for edi- 
torial, feature and news gather- 
ing; $13,412,700 for mechanical; 
$14,683,100 tor circulation and 
$8,364,400 tor advertising and 
selling. 

The newsprint and ink costs for 
the six months totalled $27,190,- 
900, which was more than the en- 
tire year’s costs under this cate- 
gory in either 1942 ($20,000,000) 
or 1945 ($21,000,000) and barely 
under 1946 ($30,000,000). 

The six-months net income of 
$3,599,800 compared with a $4,- 
365,000 net after taxes for all of 
1949, when the annual net was 
the lowest since 1942. Revenues 
remained at approximately the 
same level throughout 1949 but 


the net declined sharply in the; 
last half of the year. 
The slippage in net income| 
from that obtained during the| 
same period of 1949 was in the| 
face of $50,429,900 in advertising 
revenues, an increase of $1,380,- 
400. Circulation revenue de-| 
creased $653,300 and other oper-| 
ating revenues added $310,400 to} 
provide total six-month revenues 
to $90,473,400. 

“Consolidated net income for!| 
the first six inonths of 1950, after| 
providing $2,244,000 for Federal! 
taxes on income, amounted to} 
$3,599,800, which is $104,800 
less than earnings for the first six| 
months of 1949,” Mr. Howard! 
said in summarizing the report. 

For 1949, the corporation 
showed record operating revenues| 
of $176,871,130 and record op-} 
erating expenses of $168,602,614,| 
with net income down for the| 
third consecutive year. The 12-| 
month advance in expenses was} 
3.8% and, in operating revenues.| 
2.9%. Study of the six-month} 
report for this year shows expen-| 
ses .015% above the comparable 
portion of 1949. Revenues are 
up by about the same percentage. 

For the six months, total oper-| 
ating expenses of $84,500,000 are| 
15% more than those for all of 
1942. Total operating revenues} 
of $90,4000¢0 are 13% more) 
than the combined total for 1942.| 


" 
1,500 at Kid Bouts 








MINNEAPOLIS—Thrills were a 
dime a dozen last week at the) 
fourth annual Junior Golden} 


Gloves tournament, sponsored by) 
the Minneapolis Star. Thirty-one 
champions, ranging in age from 5} 
to 15 were crowned after two days 
of bouts viewed by a crowd of| 
1,500. 
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@ This poster in full color illus- 


trates the sign that hangs 


outside 


each recommended 


“Buffet’’. More than sixty 
have been approved through- 
out the country by the 
French National Railroads. 


An interesting service is now in full operation along 


the routes of the French National Railroads. Passengers 


stopping at the “Buffets” or station restaurants can 


enjoy not just a snack, but the traditional cuisine of the 


region. These regional specialties, together with the 


“wines of the country” make every mile of a leisurely trip 


through France one that will be long remembered. 





610 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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We have detailed information 
on this unique service that 
should be particularly valuable 
to travel editors. 
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WHY TURN 


YOUR BACK 
ON THE 


VITAL HALF 


« OF AMERICA’S 
3RD MARKET 






























Philadelphia Market 
lives outside the city limits 


Get your full share of the 


whole multi-billion dollar area. 




















i 
Advertise in THE INQUIRER. 
Reach the city proper and— 
more im portant—the prospering 
iMtus. suburbs and nearby cities. It’s 
angs the vital, fast-growing half of 
—_— America’s 3rd Market! 
sixty 
>ugh- 
the 
ds. 
INQUIRER GIVES INTENSE 
ers COVERAGE IN THE CITY AS WELL 
AS THE SUBURBAN AREAS ! 
f the 
NOW IN ITS 177™ CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 
a o * ° 
bi —eaat The Philadelphia Mngquirer 
PREFERS THE } 
ation _ 
that 
vable 
Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 
ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232;EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260 
: Y. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
’ 
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By George B. Dolan 


GOLDTHWAITE, Tex.—H. R. 
(Bud) Ekins sat in a lawn chair in 
his back yard and sipped an iced 
drink. 

His wife, Ted, sprawled on the 
grass leaning against a _ pillow. 
Their cocker spaniel, Rusty, licked 
absently at an ice cube. 

A dozen years ago if Foreign 
Correspondent H. R. Ekins, who 
occasionally played tennis with 
Benito Mussolini, had visualized 
himself in such a domestic scene, 
he probably would have double- 
faulted on his next serve. 

But Weekly Newspaper Editor 
H. R. Ekins is enjoying himself. 

With U.P. 18 Years 


The 49-year-old newsman’s 
“beat” has narrowed from _ the 
world to Mills County. But he’s 


getting nearly as much kick out 
of his new territory. 

Mr. Ekins, in 182 years with 
United Press, had resident service 
in New York, Washington, Hono- 
lulu, Shanghai, Peiping, Tientsin, 
Manila, Tokyo and Rome, with 
temporary assignments to London 
and Paris. 

He covered the Italo-Ethiopian 
war from the Ethiopian side and 
the Chinese-Japanese war from 
behind both lines. 

Then in World War II, as cor- 
respondent for Station WSYR in 
Syracuse, N. Y. and for NBC, he 
flew seven combat missions with 
9th Air Force attack bombers. 

He made his second round-the- 
world trip in 1946. 

And then in November, 1949, 
as he was preparing a broadcast, 
his radio career came to an end. 
He had a heart attack. 

Pace Has ‘Slowed’ 

Told he had coronary throm- 
bosis, he moved to a temperate 
climate to take it easier. His pace 
had been comparable to that of a 
ball player trying to stretch a 
double into a triple. 

Then he chose Goldthwaite as 
his future home. Now he’s owner, 
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Of course War 
news is on the front 
page, but tucked inside 
iff will be found such human, 
{| homely, intimate NEWS as 
will always take first place. 
| Always HAS .. . always will. 


| Whatever happens in a 
| troubled world, people must 
| live, eat, discover little 
i hours of happiness. Their 
\ HOME paper guides them, 


| portant essential. 
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Bud Ekins Views World 
From Editor's Chair 


with advertising as an im- 
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publisher and editor of the Gold- 
thwaite Eagle. 

And his pace has slowed, say, 
to that of a runner trying to 
stretch a single into a double. 

But, he explains, now that he’s 
his own boss, he can take time 
out to rest if his heart troubles 
him. 

Hasn’t Lost Touch 

As a country editor, he hasn't 
taken his thumb from the pulse 
of the world, where he’s held it 
for more than two decades. 

“I can get just as good a per- 
spective on the world here as in 
Washington, Paris or London,” he 
comments. “Maybe  better—I’m 
not subject to so many pressures.” 

He has modernized and light- 
ened “make-up.” He won’t run 
anything but local news—includ- 
ing “fillers.” And he grinds out 
three columns a week. 

“I think,” he contends, “that a 
local editor should be a burr in 
a hair shirt. I think he should 
lend leadership to the community 
and county.” 

He’s having a whack at it. And 
he got a hit his first time at bat. 
Townspeople give him credit for 
the turnout of 567 voters in a 
recent district school board elec- 
tion—compared to a normal 40 or 
less. 

May Go Broke, But— 

Now he’s campaigning for local 
recreational facilities, for some 
way to encourage home-buying 
and for a method to stem a popu- 
lation decrease that amounted to 
2,000 persons in 10 years. 

“'m_ raising particular 
about that,” he declared. 

The owner-publisher-editor em- 
ploys six persons. Four work in 
the back shop and the other two, 
both girls, work in the front of- 
fice. 

He does job printing and sells 
office supplies, but insists they’re 
more for public service than for 
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H. R. Ekins 


profit. “I’m a newspaperman,” he 
likes to say, “—not a merchant. 
I may go broke but I’m running 
this newspaper my way. Advertis- 
ers can pull their advertising be- 





fore they tell me what to do.” 

Mr. Ekins looks back at his 
‘big time” newspaper career ana 
points with most pride at having 
been thrown in jail. 

It happened in Italy, in 1939, 

Mussolini had suffered a heart 
attack. Mr. Ekins was tipped off. 
He phoned the story to the Lon- 
don U. P. office. Then he was 
jailed by secret police for refusing 
to disclose the source. 

“It helped me keep my self- 
respect,” he declared. “I wouldn't 
knuckle under to a bully.” 

Mussolini was forced to leave 
his sick bed and make a public 


appearance as a denial of the 
story. 
And Mr. Ekins was escorted 


under armed guard to the French 
frontier and booted across—on 
personal orders of Il Duce, his 
former tennis sidekick. 





WORCESTER’S WONDROUS Ty iNS 





1. high buying power 


All over Worcester County new construction 
continues to go up. Total construction 
contract awards for the first five months of 1950 
amounted to $15,743,000 — 55% above the 
total for the same period in 1949. Residential 
contracts alone in these months rose 38% a 
above the similar 1949 period.* ary 


2. intensive newspaper coverage 


Build up your sales to this active, ever- 





oy 


VN ‘8 


growing market through consistent advertising 
in the Worcester Telegram-Gazette, the 
newspapers that blanket the area. Daily 
circulation in excess of 140,000: 


Sunday over 100,000. 
*Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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N EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
0) tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War II — during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


How well prepared is the 
American oil industry to meet 
the nations emergency needs? 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


Published by the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Carrier Union Seeks 
Bargaining Election 


MADISON, Wis.—The Waukesha 
Newsboys’ Association, claiming 
a membership of 60 carrier boys 
of the Waukesha (Wis.) Daily 
Freeman, has filed a petition with 
the Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board for an election to 
designate its collective bargaining 
agent. 

This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the state labor board that 
a petition of this kind has been 
filed by newspaper carriers. The 
petition lists Ed N. Thomas, busi- 
ness representative of the Wau- 
kesha local of the International 
Machinists Union, as its designated 
agent. 

Last April 22, 12 members of 
the International Typographical 
Union, Local 545, stopped work 
at the Daily Freeman in a dispute 
over the firing of a union member. 
G. H. Koenig, managing editor, 
denied the union’s charge of a 
lockout and stated the men had 
walked off the job. The daily has 
been publishing regularly with its 
staff and hiring of others to re- 
place the striking printers, as well 
as installing additional equip- 
ment. 


Hearing Set Aug. 14 

Whether the newspaper must 
recognize a cvrrier boys’ union is 
expected to be decided at a hear- 
ing Aug. 14. The Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relations Board has or- 
dered Daily Freeman officials to 
appear and be prepared to give 
information concerning the boys’ 
earnings. 

The newspaper contends its 
carriers are not employes but 
have the status of wholesalers 
who purchase papers from the 
Freeman and sell them to custom- 
ers under the Little Merchant 
plan. The catriers are on a week- 
ly collection basis and pay for 
their papers weekly. 

The Wisconsin Daily League 
has become interested in the hear- 
ing and will be represented by 
counsel. . 

CNF Mailing List 

SAN FRANCIsco—Provision for 
a mailing list reaching leaders in 
the community of each member 
newspaper is announced by the 
California Newspaperboy Founda- 
tion. 

Preparation of stencils enabling 
miilings under a reproduction of 
each paper’s masthead and pro- 
visions for mailings at cost on 
nomination of member papers are 
announced by C. Robert Payne, 
managing director, CNF. There 
will be charges to members only 
for the postage and the envelopes 
and for the initial multilith plate 
for the masthead. 

CNF Award and Activity Pro- 
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grams are now being distributed. 
Reprints of institutional promo- 
tion will follow, Mr. Payne said. 

President Harry Green, John 
P. Scripps Newspapers, named 
Phil Knox of Hearst Newspapers 
and John B. Long, general man- 
ager, California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, as delegates to 
accompany CNF officers and staff 
to the Governor’s Youth Confer- 


ence at Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 
21-22. 


To Introduce Boys 

SAN FRANCISCO—Two successful 
methods of introducing new car- 
riers to customers are reported in 
a recent bulletin issued by the 
California Newspaperboy Foun- 
dation. 

One plan provides that all cop- 
ies of the newspaper issued to the 
newspaperboy making his first 
day’s calls be imprinted with the 
boy’s name and phone number 
under the heading “Your New 
Carrier is ° This notice is 
printed by running the serves 
through a stenciling machine, and 
is used by Melvin C. Kappler of 
the Moline (lll.) Daily Dispatch. 

The second method is through 
issuance of a 4x6 inch card bear- 
ing the new carrier’s photograph, 
name, route number and phone 
number. This contains a message 
stressing the importance of the 
boy’s collections schedule to meet 
the obligation of his paper bill 
and asking subscriber aid and en- 
couragement in helping the new- 
comer make good in his first busi- 
ness venture. This is used by the 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklaho- 
man and<Times. 





Price Up, Features Added 

THE Ashland (Wis.) Daily Press 
has increased its subscription and 
newsstand prices. Carrier rates 
have been increased from 30 to 
35 cents a week, and newsstand 
price is 10 cents a copy. Mail 
rates in nearby counties have been 
increased from $6 per year and 
$3 six months, to $7 and $4; with 
3 months at $2 and one month at 
75 cents unchanged. Three fea- 
tures have been added—a health 
column, a child care column and 
crossword puzzles. 


Success Stories 

Stx carriers of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal are 
featured in a series of weekly ar- 
ticles appearing each Monday. 
The boys were selected by their 
district managers for outstanding 
scholarship, route salesmanship, 
savings, complaint records, athletic 
abilities and other attributes. The 
articles, each with a two-column 
picture, emphasize how their route 


work has helped them in various 
ways and prepared them for a 
successful adult business life. 


Matrimonial Bureau 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Matrimony 
isn’t supposed to be catching, but 
Jack Walters, country circulation 
manager of the Journal, is begin- 
ning to wonder. 

Twelve girls regularly handle 
the office work for his depart- 
ment. A year ago Walters thought 
his personnel looked good and 
reasonably permanent. Then it 
began. The “bug” first bit Eleanor 
Pillsbury, his office manager and 
a widow for many years. 

Four other marriages followed 
in quick succession. One of these 
positions was filled with a mar- 
ried woman who left in a few 
months to have a baby. Another 
girl who was engaged to be mar- 
ried, resigned. 

To change his luck, Mr. Walters 
hired a young man away from an- 
other department, but the wed- 
dings continued and have claimed 
two successive secretaries. 

Last month Martha Weinben- 
der, who had been in the depart- 
ment for almost nine years, was 
married. That left three single 
girls in the department, all of 
whom had been hired as replace- 
ments. 

“Whoops! Here we go again,” 
Mr. Walters said as Maxine Hol- 
royd, a five-year employe, ten- 
dered her resignation last week 
to become effective as soon as 
possible. She is to marry this 
month and move to another city. 


Cameron Names Aides 

THE Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Ga- 
zette staff changes recently an- 
nounced by Barney G. Cameron, 
circulation manager, included the 
appointment of William Bierman 
as transportation manager; Her- 
man Schade, chief morning super- 
visor; Frank Gallagher, chief 
night supervisor; and Carl Smith 
as supervisor of independents and 
dealers. All are veteran members 
of the P-G circulation staff. 


Subscription Race 

PLANT City, Fla.—Publisher A. 
P. Cooke of the Plant City Couri- 
er has always taken an interest in 
local civic affairs and the Courier 
has campaigned for many civic 
improvements. But the doings of 
boys and girls has been closest to 
his heart. 

So when “Cooky,” president of 
the Florida Press Association, 
heard that the East Hillsborough 
4-H club boys and girls were 
having trouble raising money to 
contribute their share of the cost 
of construction of a 4-H camp in 
South Florida, it was “Cooky” 
to the rescue. 

And today there are some 1,000 
boys and girls in Hillsborough 
County selling subscriptions to the 
Courier. For each $2.50 new sub- 
scription the 4-H clubbers get to 
the Courier. Mr. Cooke is giving 
back to the 4-H $1, nearly half 
of the subscription cost. 












Carrier Activities 

Tue Scranton (Pa.) Scrantonian 
and Tribune—300 boys given free 
rides on all of the concessions at 
Rocky Glen park. 

Dayton (O.) Journal Herald— 
300 carrier salesmen at annual 
picnic and pie-eating contest. 

Richmond (Va.) Newspapers— 
600 carriers given all-day outing 
at seashore. 

Roanoke (Va.) Times and 
World-News—34 winners of sales 
contest tour newspaper plant and 
attend theater party and luncheon. 


Ad Solicitor Wins 
$11,000 Severance 


A severance pay award of 
$11,617.45 has been made to Mary 
O*¥arrell, former New York Post 
advertising solicitor, by Prof. Je- 
rome Michael, arbitrator. 

The arbitrator upheld terms of 
the newspaper’s contract with the 
Newspaper Guild of New York. 
It was brought out that Miss 
O'Farrell was given four weeks’ 
notice in accordance with the con- 
tract on Nov. 12, 1949. After Miss 
O'Farrell had obtained work on 
the New York Journal-American, 
the Post management revoked her 
discharge. Miss O’Farrell sought 
severance pay from the Post. 

= 


Weekly Billed $100 
In Gambling Crusade 


SHAMOKIN, Pa.—The Shamokin 
Citizen, published weekly by John 
U. Shroyer, dress manufacturer 
and politician, paid $100 in fed- 
eral license fees to cover a slot 
machine displayed at the newspa- 
per office to point up gambling 
conditions in the community. 

The fee was paid under protest, 
Mr. Shroyer said, for a two-hour 
display of the machine in an 
anti-gambling crusade. The pub- 
lisher said a tax bill was received 
by the newspaper a few days af- 
ter the display. 

s 


Fire Underwriters Plan 
Co-op Ad Campaign 
Mats and other materials are 
available to 40,000 local agents 
handling fire insurance to tie in 
their advertisiig with the national 
campaign of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to be run 
one year staiting this month, the 
Board announced this week. 


But No ‘Bulldog’ 


Bandleader Sonny Dunham, 
who raises cocker spaniels at his 
kennels in Huntington, L. IL, 
names all the: pups after the 
Fourth Estate—Copy Girl, First 
Edition, Sports Final, Copy Boy, 
Cub Reporter, Deadline, etc. 


NBA In New Home 


INDIANAPOL IsS—Newspaper Boys 
of America, Inc., producer of cir- 
culation supplies and services, is 
now located in its new building 
at 912 East 2ist St. here. 
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= Greater Miami's sensational rate of growth 
™ is now a matter of official record. Preliminary 
census tallies just released set the total for the 
n Greater Miami market (Dade, Broward, Palm 
| Beach, and Monroe counties) at 712,459 -- 
are with absentee residents still to be counted. 
nts : . ; 
in This figure not only tops estimates, but rep- | Mi il 
nal resents a gain over 1940 of better than 77%. @ le 21am Herald 
ard 
run Coupled with retail sales of $826,700,000*, Florida's Mest 
the the official tabulations clearly establish Greater Complete Newspaper 
Miami as one of the nation’s leading markets. 
And, best of all, this lively, expanding area 
hie may be reached easily, economically, and 
1, * entirely with just one paper -- Thé Miami 
y J pap 
= Herald -- Florida’s outstanding sales medium. 
ITs 
boy, *1948 Census of Business 
- JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY. BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. 
se A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 
“ts Affilicted Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 
ling 


MIAMI--An International Market 
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Editors Exposed 
As Real People 
AtS &T Party 


MINNEAPOLIS — Minnesota edi- 
tors came out of their ivory tow- 
ers last week and “were quite a 
bit like people.” 
They were told so in song and 
verse as a feature of the Minne- 
apolis Aquatennial Editors’ day 
dinner given by the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune for 350 editors 
and their wives who are members 
of the Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation. 
But they had already proved the 
point by roaring at the wit of 
Garry Moore, radio comedian; ap- 
plauding Janette Davis, singing 
star of Arthur Godfrey’s show, 
and Arlene Dahl, Hollywood star 
and former Minnesotan; watching 
horseplay of the Aqua _ Jesters, 
Minneapolis Star and _ Tribune 
clowns; and listening seriously to 
Eddie Cantor on communism. 
The stars were guests on Col- 
umnist Cedric Adams’ news broad- 
cast at the dinner. 
Tom Jardine, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune circulation depart- 
ment, sang a _ song especially 
written for newspaper editors by 
Bradley Morison, Jr. of the news- 
papers’ promotion department. 
Editors all have a lot of good 
sound judgment. 

So they can tell reporters how they 
should report; 

the very first rule they give you 
when you're writing, 

Is keep your wording simple and 
keep your story short; 

But when editors decide to write 
one, 

It’s two bit words, and seven col- 
umns long, 

Still editors are quite a bit like 
people, 

They walk and talk and eat and 
sleep and see and hear just 
like us human beings do. 


~ 
GM's Home Burns 
Paris, Tenn.—The home of W. 
Bryant Williams, general manager 
of the Post-Intelligencer, burned to 
the ground recently. Several valu- 
able oil paintings were destroyed. 


Shai tailees 





From Josephine Lowman’s 
“Why Grow Old” column as it 
appeared in the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times: “Remember, too, 
that it is always better to be un- 
dressed than overdressed!” 

ae 


BLoop donor story in the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen: “Don E. 
Weaver, the Citizen editor, Jim 
Foley, our director of public ser- 
vice, and I (Katherine Sullivan) 
offered our bloom to the Red 
Cross.” 

o 

OpsitTuary in the Streator (Ill.) 
Times-Press: “Burial will be made 
in a cemetery there where she 
formerly resided.” 

7. 

HEADLINE in the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News: “Bellhop and Fire- 
men Slightly Injured at the 
North End.” 

” 

CHURCH notice reaching the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Times: “The 
Assistant Pzstor will be in com- 
plete charge of the services of 
the church and pastoral cuties.” 

2 

LEAVING out periods after ini- 
tials for the United States, the 
Hinton (W. Va.) Daily News pro- 
duced this headline: “CONGRESS 
MAY PASS TOUGH LAW TO DEAL 


WITH US HOARDERS.” 
* 


Fishing Series Goes 
Into 10,000 Reprints 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minnesota’s fish- 
ermen are “angling” for up-to-the 
minute tips on how to fish. 

During June and July, the Min- 
neapolis Tribune published 10 ar- 
ticles by Ed Shave, outdoor editor. 
entitled “How to Fool the Fish.” 

Before the first article appeared, 
advance publicity brought in a 
stream of requests for reprints of 
the whole series. 

As a result, the Tribune has 
published 10,000 four-page tab- 
loid reprints containing the com- 
plete series for distribution 
through Upper Midwest chambers 
of commerce and sporting goods 
outlets. 
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CURRENT RELEA 


One of America’s out- 
standing diplomats 
weighs chances of war or peace 
in this penetrating analysis of 
international problems. 


He is well 


WAR OR 
PEACE 


by John Foster 
Dulles 


12 Installments 





NAEA Meeting Set 


The Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association will conduct 
its 1951 Annual Meeting Jan. 22- 
24 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by NAEA President 
George Steele, advertising director 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin. 
The program will be under the 
direction of the First Vicepresi- 
dent Louis E. Heindel, Madison 
(Wis.) State Journal and Capital 
Times. 


What Belongs to 
the People is 


Important to You 


HEREVER a community may thrive, from 
Maine to California, the most vital and 
important things to the people of thattown 
or city happen within its own boundaries. The 
births and deaths, tragedies and achievements, 
the laws and legislation, the teas, dances, gradua- 
’ tions and all that goes on among people of a town, 
city or community are the things that interest 
them most because these are the things that 
belong to them as a part of their community. 
Localnews dailies not only reside and function 
within a community's boundaries, but are made 
a deep-rooted part of every Localnews city by the 
people and families who live and work in these 


communities. 


These same people and families are the great 
consuming public of America —the people with 
money to spend and brands on their minds. 

Here, then, is the Localnews daily...the most 
important, effective and powerful advertising 
medium in America. It and all in its columns 
belong to the people because the people want 


it to belong to them. 


®@ “Copy for this advertisement contributed 
by a very successful Localnews Daily.” 









Writing Book of HJ. 

CLEVELAND — Harry A. Squires 
(1259 W. 25th St.) is compiling 
“extraordinary human interest 
stories and columns” and would 
like contributions of material from 
around the country. 


se 
86-Page Weekly 
PoINT PLEASANT, N. J.—The 
Ocean County Leader, weekly, 
published an 86-page centennial 
issue July 27. Work on the proj- 
ect began May 15. 
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““LOCALNEWS DAILIES — basic advertising medium” 





the Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, inc. 
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prepared to give the American pub- 
lic a good look at the world’s past, present and future! 


Carefully-selected human-interest articles by top-flight writers. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK * 
BOSTON 


DETROIT + CHICAGO 


* SYRACUSE + PHILADELPHIA 
220 EAST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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Bread & Hyacinths ¢pi 


Box top plus two-bits offer 
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sells 6,188 bags flour... , 



























Are you selling myrrh, pearls, Tabu, hearts 
and flowers, and such? Then brother, we have a 
message for YOU! 

To women who appreciate the finer things in 
life, Heckers’ last December offered a dollar’s 
worth of Christmas cards...for twenty-five cents, ese A\ 
and a label from Heckers’ Red Ball Flour bag. Dips ie 
(The flour cost 23c to $2.15 per bag, incidentally.) 


The offer was made in four keyed ads, 96 lines __ == 
’ =SS— 


on 2 columns, run in thirteen metropolitan —*\ 



























newspapers... twelve dailies, one semi-weekly. 
Total coupon return was 11,500 of which 
(surprise!) 53.8% came from The News. Indicating 
that News readers had bought 6,188 bags of flour 
...a lot of flour, even if you put it in barrels! 
The News coupon cost was 3lc. The twelve 
} other papers averaged 88c. What did you expect? 
At the risk of becoming tiresome, we repeat: 
If your prospects are housewives who cook and 
send Christmas cards—or even if they aren’t... 


there is no way of reaching so many of them, so ad FS 
quickly, so persuasively, so cheaply, as The News! gay 
And in New York, mind you! 

















New York News ss 


DAILY. .. more than 2,250,000 | 
SUNDAY more than 4,100,000 
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Plain Dealer 
Puts Food Copy 
To Kitchen Test 


CLEVELAND — Because the food 
columns of the daily newspaper 
are “a friend in hand” to the 
homemaker, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer installed a Kitchen or Test- 
ing Laboratory to supply tested 
recipes, to provide facilities for 
preparing foods for photography, 
and to try new foods as they ap- 
pear in the markets. 

The Kitchen is a stream-lined 
laboratory. Cooking is done on 
both electric and gas, not to check 
one against the other, but to 
speak from experience in writing 
and in talking with the reader. 

Taste-tests are made at a snack 
bar which is popular for pho- 
tographers and office folk who 
gather to “clean-up” after pictures 
are taken. All photographs used 
in the Plain Dealer are taken in 
the photographic studio, the kitch- 
en or “on location.” 

Articles in the food columns are 
kept timely and keyed to the lo- 
cal angle as much as possible. 
They are aimed to teach the ar- 
tistry of cooking, the principles 
of nutrition, good management of 
the home and family finances, 
and an appreciation for America’s 
food supply system. 

Summer is a busy time in the 
home economics department of 
the Plain Dealer for the telephone 
rings at double quick time to ask 
for help on canning problems. 

Christmas is an extra busy time 
too . . . then it is cookies, fruit 
cakes and plum puddings, that 
are made in the Plain Dealer 
Kitchen, photographed, and the 
recipes given in the food col- 
umns. Last Christmas the Home 
Economics Department went into 
the subject of table decorations 
for the holidays. Representatives 
of the Flower Arrangers Club 
were called in to design center- 
pieces, and a double page roto 
spread in color was made. 

To present the food production 
side, a double-page roto spread 
traced milk from the farm to the 
Plain Dealer Kitchen, where it 
was shown being made into ice 
cream. A series last winter showed 
the production of such common 
foods as tea and coffee, giving 
particular emphasis to the costs 
of production. 

Reprints are made of two of 
the columns on notebook paper 
and are given free to the reader 
who stops in the Home Economics 
office. Others are mailed upon re- 
quest. These recipes go to home 
economics classes, brides and 
grandmothers. 
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Testing recipes in the Cleveland Plain Dealer Kitchen. 





Manpower Checked 
By Phila. Inquirer 


PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia 
Inquirer has surveyed each of its 
departments to determine what ef- 
fect war would have on manpower 
needs. 

Department heads were given 
questionnaires to fill out, outlining 
pertinent data for each employe, 
including how long they have been 
in the department, age, marital 
status, dependents, previous mili- 
tary service, reserve duties, etc. 


Special stress in the survey was | 


placed on male workers between 
the ages of 19 to 40 among the 
2,500 Inquirer employes. 

* 


Carl Jones, Jr., Fills 
Position Father Held 


JOHNSON CrtTy, Tenn.—Carl A. 
Jones, Jr., has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of Press, Inc., 
which publishes the Johnson City 
Press-Chronicle. He succeeds his 
father, the late Carl A. Jones, Sr., 
of Bristol, who died July 23. 

Another son, H. L. (Buddy) 
Jones of Bristol, was advanced 
from secretary to vicepresident. 
T. W. Atkins of Johnson City, 
Press-Chronicle business manager, 
became secretary. 

Carl C. Jones, Jr., has published 


Everything IP 
Baltimore 


“revolves 


aground ‘ 


There are three persons on the jaaiaE 


Staff of the Home Economics De- 
partment of the Plain Dealer. 
Helen Robertson is the editor. 
She in assisted by Priscilla Win- 
ship, who manages the test kitch- 
en, and writes on home equip- 
ment, and Ceeil Relihan, who 
writes on Interior Decoration. 
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the papers for more than 10 years. 
Before his father’s death he was 
vicepresident and treasurer of the 
corporation. He will continue as 
publisher. 





Florida Woman Editor 


Spends Night in Jail 

GULFPORT, Fla. — Mrs. Sadie 
Weidra, editor and publisher of 7” 
the Gulfport Tribune, a weekly, 
spent a night in the city jail by 
refusing to post $50 bond in an 
assault charge brought against her 
by Acting Police Chief Perry 
Weiss, who said she slapped him 
twice after an argument about a 
news story. 

“I’ve always wanted to spend a 
night in jail and this will make a 
fine story,” calmly remarked Mrs, 
Weidra. She posted bond the next 
morning and later paid $15 court 
costs to end the matter. The police 
official said the editor had depict- 
ed him “as gold-plating my badge 
at the taxpayers’ expense and as a 


deflated egotist.” 
& 


Democratic News 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A Negro 
post of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars presented a plaque to the 
Press-Union Newspapers here for 
their “democratic publication of 
the news during 1950.” 










































BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H, BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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A far-reaching program for rail transportation 


— designed to meet the rising needs of commerce 
and the demands of national defense — was 
adopted by the member lines of the Association 
of American Railroads at a meeting in Chicago 
on July 28. 


As part of that program, the railroads have 
placed, or are in the process of placing, orders 
for more than $500,000,000.worth of new 
freight cars. This brings the total spent on im- 
provements in railroad plant and equipment since 
World War II to more than 5 billion dollars. 


In the past ten years, the railroads have built 
and bought 600,000 new, bigger and better 
freight cars, 11,000 new Diesel units, and 1,700 
new and improved steam locomotives, besides 
making great improvements in tracks, terminals, 
signals, shops, and every partof the railroad plant. 


In addition, railroads are speeding up the return 
to service of freight cars awaiting repair, and are 
taking steps — with the cooperation of ship- 
pers and government agencies — to secure the 
maximum utilization of all 
available cars. 


The program of the railroads 
is an essential part of any in- 
crease in national production — 
for neither in commerce nor in 
defense can America produce 
and use more of anything than 
can be hauled. There is no way 
in which the nation’s effective 
hauling capacity can be ex- 
panded so quickly and with such small demands 
upon man power and materials, as by adding to 
the serviceable freight car fleet of the railroads. 


In meeting transportation demands in World 
War II, the railroads enjoyed splendid coopera- 
tion from users of transportation, much of it 
organized and carried out through the Shippers 
Advisory Boards and their local Car Efficiency 
Committees; and the helpful assistance of an 
outstanding government agency, the Office of 
Defense Transportation. With this same sort of 
cooperation and with an opportunity to secure 
necessary man power and materials, the railroads 
will reach the goal to which they are pledged — 
adequate transportation for all America, in peace 
and in war. 





* Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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Small Ads 


in Dailies 


Sell Agency's Big Ideas 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


PHILADELPHIA—Jerome B. Gray, 
“Mr. Advertising” to many mem- 
bers of the profession here, com- 
bined a knack for writing crisp, 
sparkling copy and an ability to 
pick other men of ability in build- 
ing one of the country’s fastest 
growing agencies. 

More than 22 years ago, he 
started with the idea of a copy 
writing service, but today his 
agency of Gray and Rogers is 
among the Big Five in Philadel- 
phia, employing more than 100 
persons. 

It is no secret that through the 
years some advertising men looked 
with skepticism on some of Mr. 
Gray’s policies. For instance, al- 
though it has large accounts, Gray 
& Rogers also takes small ones 
which may not look too profitable 
to others. 

Little Ones Made Big 

But G & R selects them not by 
the dollar sign but by their ability 
to grow and a consistent faith in 
advertising on the part of ‘the 
client. Many of these small ac- 
counts have grown into big ones. 

Another factor which has con- 
tributed to the firm’s growth is 
Mr. Gray’s faith in his own prod- 
uct — ,advertising — for his own 
business. The agency has consis- 
tently advertised itself in a series 
of one-column ads in Philadelphia 
and New York newspapers. 

Mr. Gray writes most of them. 
The advertisements, usually a 
block of type surmounted by a 
single word head, have attracted 
wide interest and brought in new 
clients. 

“Every new client we obtained 
in the last two years,” said Mr. 
Gray, “referred to our agency ad- 
vertising and said he liked it.” 

One ad asserted: “Coasting 
up hill is not easy. Only adver- 
tisers, it seems, believe that it is.” 

Another headed “Depth of 
Service,” read: “ Can you rely 
upon your agency to dig deep into 
your advertising, merchandising 
and selling plans and to pitch in 
enthusiastically to help you with 
every aspect of them? 

“Can you call upon your agen- 
cy to develop _ sales-training 
courses, to design convention dis- 
plays, to address sales meetings, 
and to work cheerfully on any 
conceivable medium of direct ad- 
vertising? 

“With this agency, you can. 
Several of our agency-wise clients 
have told us that our depth of 
service is something that we ought 
to crow about. That’s why we're 
doing so.” 

Consistency Required 

Gray & Rogers is not a mini- 
mum guarantee agency. It im- 
poses only these requirements: 
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the account must have a good 
product or service; approved cred- 
it; and must advertise consistently 
rather than sporadically. 

Because Mr. Gray developed 
his business on the ability to write 
and personal service he has al- 
ways been careful to avoid “mass 
production” as the agency grew. 

For example, there is no copy 
chief and each copy writer gets 
close enough to his account to 
know what’s best. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Gray, 
“and experience has borne us out 
that each man does better, is more 
alert, more imaginative and tries 
harder when he supervises his 
own copy. There’s something 
mighty bracing in having nobody 
but yourself to lean on.” 

In the late 20’s Mr. Gray was 
service manager for a Philadel- 
phia printing firm, but his deft 
use of words literally forced him 
into the agency business. He was 
doing an external house organ 
for the Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. 

Spare Time to Write 


They assured him that if he 
went into business for himself, 
he could still write the house or- 
gan titled Autocar Messenger. 


With him went Robert W. Gra- | 


ham, an assistant at the printing 


firm. Today, Mr. Graham is one | 
of the six partners of Gray & | 


Rogers. Others are Edmund H. 
Rogers, Russell K. Carter, Sher- 
man G. Landers and Guy E. Fry. 

Account turnover at G & R is 
remarkably low. Some 70 ac- 
counts, which include 
the agency’s first, have been with 
the firm an average of more than 


11 years. And there are no con- 
tracts. 
“We prefer to hold our ac- 


counts with good advertising 
rather than good law,” Mr. Gray 
concludes. 


r 


No. 1 in advertising lineage 


No. 1 in home-delivered 
circulation 


No. 1 in readership 


Che Star 


EVENING @ SUNDAY MORNING EDITIONS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Autocar, | 




































































Jerome B. Gray, left, and Edmund H. Rogers of Gray & Rogers 
agency, Philadelphia. 


















Burnett Agency 15, 
$22 Million Billings 

CHICAGO—10 mark the agency’s 
15th anniversary Aug. 5, _per- 
sonnel of the Leo Burnett Co., 
Inc., welcomed Brinks armed 
guards carrying 280 sacks, 15 
silver dollars ir each, which were 
distributed one to each member 
of the company. ‘ 

In a 16-page report and picture 
album whic accompanied each 
gift, Mr. Burnett reported that 
since 1935 the agency had grown 
from a staff of eight persons to 
|the present 2780. In this period, 























Here’s 








the most complete, 











most up-to-date 














billing rose from $1,000,000 to 
more than .$22,000,000 annually, 
As of last June, the company has 
placed a total of $10,000,000 
worth of advertising, the report 
said. 


Color Ads in Weekly 


HICKSVILLE, N. Y.—The Levit- 
town Eagle, a weekly that began 
in November, 1947, on a hand-fed 
flatbed press, published a 16-page 
Sales Day section July 27 with 
four pages in red and black. It is 
printed on a rotary press at the 
plant of the Brooklyn Weekly. 
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... for initiating of revising dis- 
tribution and sales plans, com- 
paring opportunities in individual 
markets and media, or otherwise 
investigating ways to step up 
sales. 


The 1950-1951 Edition of CONSUM- 
ER MARKETS, a Section of Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service, packs 
nearly a thousand pages with com- 
prehensive, complete, up-to-date in- 
formation covering every state, 
county, and city of 5,000 and over 
in the U. S., plus all cities with radio 
stations or daily newspapers, regard- 
less of size, 

Only the 1950-51 CONSUMER 
MARKETS gives Retail Sales Esti- 


| mates adjusted to the current Census 


of Business, assuring more accurate 


Consumer Markets 





figures for sales and market analysis, 
Only CONSUMER MARKETS re- 
ports basic trend statistics that en- 
able you to see growth in local 
markets at a glance. 


CONSUMER MARKETS, used with 
the regular monthly Consumer media 
Sections of SRDS, makes media- 
market comparisons easier, faster, 
more accurate. 


5 days free examination 


On or about September 1, the 1950- 
51 CONSUMER MARKETS vill 
automatically go to all agencies and 
advertisers subscribing to SRDS. If 
you are not a subscriber, or_ wish 
to have an extra copy, we will honor 
your reservation now at $5.00 each 
with a 5-day return privilege. 


A Section of Standard Rate & Data Service 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill 


New York + Los Angeles 
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-.- 2 more than 400 


heading newspapers know 


When you put your bulky back-edition files on 
Recordak Microfilm, you... your library staff... and 
your writers will see the difference immediately. 


Then, 98% less stack space is needed; reference is faster, more 
efficient; and “‘yesterday’s news” remains intact—protected 
against flaking, yellowing . . . and clipping thieves, too. 

To realize these advantages in your plant, you need only install a 
Recordak Film Reader . . . and forward your back-edition files to the 
nearest Recordak Microfilming Center—to Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New Orleans, or New York City. Here, expert technicians will 
produce “picture perfect” records at the desired reduction— 

800 or 1400 page pictures per 100 foot roll. 

7 7 7 
Write today for complete details on the surprisingly low cost of 
this service. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its newspaper application 





New, low-cost Recordak 
Film Reader (Model MPE) 
fits on a table top. 
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Cutler-Hammer 2 Motor Drives on the 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


These 10 press units with the Cutler-Hammer Drives 
print the daily weekday editions of the widely 
read, widely quoted Christian Science Monitor. 
The Saturday edition which includes a magazine 
section with frequent 4 color process covers and 
ads, is also printed on these presses. 


Outstanding Features of C-H 2 Motor Press Drives 


1 New Drum Type Contro!—From start 
to printing speed in 20 seconds. 90 
definite speed points give desired step 
by step control. No shocks or jerks. 
Web breaks eliminated. Smooth tran- 
sition to main motor. Web accelerated 
in perfect unison with press. Packaged 
control, factory wired and assembled. 
Cuts installation costs and space re- 
quirements. Unit assemblies easy to re- 
move and replace. 18 interlock circuits. 


2 Magnetic Clutch—Standard equip- 
ment. Replaces mechanical ratchets 
and pawls with smooth magnetic oper- 
ation. Improves jogging. Gives press- 
man far better control of plate cylinder 
position. Fewer jogging operations 


needed. With new drum type control, 
it sets new standard of smooth starting. 
Eliminates transition trouble. Permits 
use of smaller main motor. Eliminates 
main motor brake. 


3 Components of proven design in com- 
mon use everywhere. Easy to under- 


CUTLER°-RAMMER 





re 
== PRESS DRIVES = 


stand, service, maintain. No complica- 
tions. C-H simplicity extends through- 
out, eliminating troublesome elements. 
This is the most efficient, lowest cost, 
most economical to install, to run, and 
to maintain of all crives. 


4 In-line mounting reduces width of 
drive and increases accessibility for in- 
spection and maintenance. Where more - 
floor space is required, overhead sus- 

pension mounting is available. ; 


5 Cutler-Hammer Medallion identi- ~ 
fies an experience in the control of elec- 
tric motors that has no counterpart in 
American industry. 





The record of recent events in 
the publishing field familiar to all tells 
why a Cutler-Hammer Press Drive is 
the soundest investment you can make. 
Its design is so modern it will give you 
any capacity you will need in the pre- 
dictable future. Its design is so intelli- 
gent that you gain this performance 


easy to understand components, and 
with utmost economy in initial pur- 
chase, installation, in running and up- 
keep. And because of these factors its 
realizable asset value is high. This has 
been the story in the past when Amer- 
ican and foreign publishing plants in- 
stalled more Cutler-Hammer than any 


with major factors in the field making 
heavy investments in Cutler-Hammer 
equipment. It is only logical that this 
is so because Cutler-Hammer Drives 
are the very ingredients of efficiency, 
economy and dependability. This is 
demonstrable. Ask for a representative 
to call. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 


with simple, familiar, uncomplicated, other press drive. It is the story today 1223 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Cutler-Hammer 2 Motor Drives on 


MULTI-MILLION RUN HEARST 
4-color Weeklies 
“Running very satisfactorily” are these two 24-cylinder 
color presses equipped with Cutler-Hammer Drives in 
the Color Plant of the American Weekly at San Fran- 
cisco. In addition there are four 24-cylinder presses 
identical with the above, in the American Weekly plant 
in Chicago. Approximately 10 Million copies of the 
American Weekly and 8'2 Million copies of the Comic 
Puck Weekly are printed each week. 











Cutler-Hammer Proved 
ELECTRONIC DRIVE 
on Goshen, Ind., Newspaper 


Cutler-Hammer engineers have de- 
veloped a safe, practical, modern 
and dependable electronic single 
motor drive for tubular type news- 
paper presses and small magazine 
presses. Such a drive is now in oper- 
ation on a Goss Press at Goshen, 
Indiana, printing the Goshen News 
Democrat. This drive has proved so 
successful in utilizing the characteris- 
tic advantages of electronics that it 
is being copied elsewhere. 











Daily's Appeal 
For True Peace 
To Be National 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.— The 
appeal for a true peace started by 
the Winston-Salem Journal and 
Sentinel has expanded into a na- 
tionwide project. 





The: appeal will be circulated 
nationally next month by _ the 
American Association for the 


United Nations. In addition, Can- 
ada and some 40 other countries 
will be asked to pass around the 
petition. 

The appeal for a true peace 
was originated by Wallace Car- 
roll, executive news editor of the 
Journal and Sentinel, after it had 
been discovered that copies of the 
Communist -inspired Stockholm 
peace appeal were being circulated 
here. 

During the time the appeal was 
published daily by the Journal 
and Sentinel from July 13 to 
Aug. 2, more than 10,000 per- 
sons signed it. 

Clark Eichelberger, director of 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, and his public re- 
lations advisor, Harold Oram, flew 
here from New York for a confer- 
ence with Mr. Carroll and others 
interested in the appeal. 

Mr. Eichelberger and Mr. Oram 
were told the local appeal had 
accomplished its purpose—it had 
driven the Stockholm appeal from 
the streets. 

The September national cam- 
paign, Mr. Eichelberger said, will 
be planned as an undertaking of 
the American press, directed by 
a committee of editors and pub- 
lishers, including Mr. Carroll as 
co-chairman. 


$10,000 for Clinic 


ToroNtToO—The Atkinson Chari- 
table Foundation has made a grant 
of $10,000 to the Clinic for Hard- 
of-Hearing Children. The Foun- 
dation receives its funds from the 
Teronto Star. 





Pressing Business 

Richmond, Va.—J. W. Wise- 
man, Richmond dry cleaner, 
wrote to the editor of the | 
Richmond News Leader: 

“Please stop printing maps | 
showing the Korean war lines | 
of battle superimposed over 
this and near-by States for | 
comparison. My best presser | 
left without notice for three | 
days to get his two sisters away | 
from Enfield, N. C., as the map | 
showed the Communists were 
only a few miles away.” 





Suits Settled | 
As Harum Gets | 
Florida Weekly | 


CoraL GABLES, Fla.—Litigation 
between Albert E. Harum and 
George B. Storer was terminated | 
Aug. 4 upon reacquisition of the | 
Coral Gables Riviera Times by | 
Mr. Harum, who has taken over | 
as editor and publisher. | 

Mr. Harum held the same post 
before the amalgamation of the | 
now-dissolved Miami Beach Flor- 
ida Sun—Coral 
Times combine. 

Mr. Harum bought the paper in 
1941 and operated it as a weekly 
until November, 1947, when it be- | 
came an afternoon newspaper. In | 
August, 1949, the paper was pur- 
chased by Fort Imdustry Co., own- 
ers of the Miami Beach Florida | 
Sun and station WGBS. | 

| 
| 


Gables Riviera 


Last March Mr. Harum’s con- 
nection with the papers was sev- 
ered. Several suits against the | 
Florida Sun followed. The Riv- 
iera Times reverted to a weekly 
after it was separated from the | 
Florida Sun in June. 

James B. Moore will continue | 
as managing editor and C. M.| 
“Bud” Dailey, who has been gen- 
eral manager, will continue as 
business and advertising manager. 





fantastic bargain to editors 


letter, for one year. 


week! 


value. Be sure you TAKE it! 
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SUMMER SPECIAL! !? 


. Church News Service, in the nation’s capital, is offering a | 
during August ... | 


. For only $10, it’s possible for any newspaper to obtain The } 


Washington Religious Review, America’s Foremost Religious News- 


; . This offer includes the right to reprint in full a series of 10 
personality profiles of 1,000 words each, beginning the first week in 
September, by Larston D. Farrar, the noted feature writer. 
material in The Washington Religious Review may be used, too. At 
least eight good religious articles with a Washington angle every 


. .. Any editor would grab this offer, if he stopped to consider the } 


e@ Write or wire your order to: 


THE WASHINGTON RELIGIOUS REVIEW 


3925 Benton Street, N. W., Glover Park, Washington 7, D. C. 


All other 
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How a famous flour mix* 
strengthened its sales leadership 
in highly competitive Houston market — 
using The Chronicle exclusively 


@ This is an unusual and interesting case history. 
It is important to note that this flour mix* was in 
first place in its classification in all four periods 
from April 1, 1948, to April 1, 1950. Also, that its 
biggest jump was made in the period in which The 
Chronicle was used exclusively. Here’s excellent 
testimony of The Chronicle’s selling ability in the 
South’s No. 1 market. 

















Morket This This Product’s* 
Performance Product’s* Advertising 
of ALL Flour Per Cent of Performance 
Mixes Market (in Lines) 
Chronicle (D) 1990 
Report No. 1 Chronicte (S$) 4410 Comic 
{April 1 to 38.9% 14.4% Post (D) 1578 
Sept. 30, 1948) Post (S) 425 Parade 
Chronicle (D) 2395 
Report No. 2 Chronicle (S$) 2520 Comic 
(October 1 to 36.8% 14.9% Post (D) 
March 31, 1949) Post (S) 1700 Parade 
R ; Chronicle (D) 64 
eport No. 3 Chronicle ($) 653 Comic 
(April 1 to 43.0% 14.8% Post (D) oe 
Sept. 30, 1949) Post (S) 425 Parade 
R : Chronicle (D) 3203 
eport No. 4 Chronicle ($) 1890 Comic 
(October 1 to 42.3% 16.2% Post (D) 
March 31, 1950) Post (S) 




















* Name of product upon request. 
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Gulliver was a BIG hel 








af 
in ; 
ds ? If you remember “Gulliver’s Travels”, you'll recall a company gets big, it must do so at the expense of 
its that the Lilliputians were worried and suspicious small business. Nothing could be further from the 
he about him at first. He was too BIG. truth! No big business could exist without the help 
nt : p P of thousands of small businesses from whom it buys 
he But when he saved them from invasion by stealing and to whom it sells. Small business depends on 
the enemy’s fleet and towing it to Lilliput, they big business the same way. 
realized that bigness doesn’t mean badness, after all. 
cei 2 . Business Has a Good War Record 
America is BIG, Too aig 
Les ; ee oy be Big and small business together did a job to be 
America is a big country. American industry is big. proud of in World War II. The combination was 
= Many individual companies are big. Yet there are unbeatable. And since then, big business has con- 
“lilliputians” who attack all three . .. on the theory: tinued to expand—small business to grow rapidly. 
“If it’s big, it must be bad!” In fact, the U. S. Department of Commerce calls the 
e Wh Bad Ab Bei Bis? last few years “The Golden Age for Small Business!” 
‘ fhat’s Ba out Being Big? 
: 79 * ood 
Most of the good things we Americans enjoy have They a Still aG Team 
; come about because of bigness. Because of the bigness In peace or war, big and little business work well 
sa of our business, the bigness of our agriculture, and together. Each relies on the other for its raw materials 
the bigness of our thinking that has discarded old- . + « for outlets for finished products. Each does a 
, World ideas and looked for new and better and bigger specialized job the other _one is not geared to do. 
sail ways of doing things. ; With evil forces at work in the world today, we all 
pray for peace. But, come what may, America can 
One of the pet ideas of the “lilliputians” is that, if always count on American Business . . . big or small! 
it 
j Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio It’s BERGER-Built! The all-new Berger "5000 Series” 
» . Steel Office Desk is one of many products of Republic’s 
& A GOOD PLACE TO WORK-— Berger Manuf ing Division. This desk was planned 
1Y a for efficiency .. . from “eye-comfort top” to space- 
, : A GOOD PLACE TO STAY saving modular design. Berger’s other products include 
% d steel cabinets for the kitchen, steel lockers, 
rEARS | 4 steel building products, metal lath, shelving, shop 
¥ equipment and a host of custom-fabricated items. 
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Reading Course 
Seen As Boon 
To Editors 


Ability to read faster is 
promised to managing editors 
faced with daily editions of 100 
pages or more, to city editors who 
have to handle more local stories 
to fill the added space, to the men 
on the rim who edit more copy, 
to newspaper librarians clipping 
and filing more background mate- 
rial, to editorial writers digesting 
more ideas and to the proof- 
readers catching wrong fonts and 
typos. 

Training to speed up reading, 
and comprehension as well, has 
become available in a commercial 
service, the Reading Laboratory, 
of New York, which plans to 
extend its facilities shortly 
throughout the entire United 
States, and in New York Uni- 
versity’s Reading Institute, which 
is also doing work off its own 
campus. 

“Reading training has already 
produced major increases in read- 
ing rate and comprehension,” said 
Lynn H. Draper, director of the 
Reading Laboratory. “To cite 
only one case—one group of 84 
Air Force officers more than 
doubled their average reading 
rate in only 18 hours. This was 
accompanied by an appreciable 
gain in comprehension. Several 
of these students are now able 
to read well over 1,200 words 
per minute with a very high per- 
centage of comprehension.” 

Training Cuts Costs 

Many readers, he noted, cover 
little more than 200 words per 
minute without training. With po- 
tential manpower shortages and 
larger numbers of pages in daily 
editions of newspapers, he indi- 
cated, trained readers among 
newspapermen would increase effi- 
ciency and reduce costs. 

The Reading Laboratory plans 
to offer its equipment and instruc- 
tion to newspapers and other busi- 
nesses both in New York and on 
contract outside the city. The 
current course consists of 30 


hours’ training at a flat fee, with 


{P Telemats 





instruction at its Fifth Avenue 
offices. Outside New York, the 
Laboratory plans to lease equip- 
ment to individual firms on a con- 
tract basis not yet worked out or 
to sell the machines outright. At 
present, the Laboratory has con- 
tracts to work with military forces 
in training personnel to speed 
reading and comprehension. 
s 


Courant Moving, 
Makeup Altered 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Because of 
moving processes, with old press- 
es being moved from the old plant 
at 66 State St., to the morninig 
daily’s new building at 285 Broad 
St., the Sunday edition of the 
Courant is divided into seven in- 
stead of nine sections. 

The reason: Only one of the 
Courant’s three presses is in op- 
eration. The other two are being 


500,000 Take Part 
In ‘Bud Billiken Day’ 


CuicaGo — Approximately 500,- 
000 persons witnessed the 21st an- 
nual “Bud Billiken Day” parade 
here Aug. 5 and then attended 
the picnic at Washington Park 
where Columbia Pictures’ cowboy 
star Charles Starrett, “the Du- 
rango Kid,” led the celebration 
of this year’s “round-up of prog- 
ress.” Most of the 500,000 were 
youngsters who do not remember 
the first “Bud Billiken Day.” 

The Bud BPilliken organization 
was started in 1919 by the De- 
fender’s publisher, the late Rob- 
ert S. Abbott. 

Beginning as part of a program 
to fight juvenile delinquency, the 
yearly festival sponsored by the 
Chicago Defender was praised this 
year by Mayor Kennelly for also 
bringing adults together “in a 


Rheingold Contest Ads 


To Run In Papers 

The second largest election in 
the nation, the Miss Rheingold 
1951 contest, begins balloting Aug. 
14 and continues until Sept. 20, 
with an intensive ad campaign jn 
six New York newspapers, 15 ijn 
Connecticut, 10 in Vermont and 
10 in Virginia. 

“For years, Rheingold beer has 
been the largest single-product 
black-and-white advertiser in New 
York newspapers,” said Frank R. 
Delano, vicepresident. “52 inser- 
tions appear in each, 1,500 lines 
in standard-sized papers and full 
pages in tabloids.” 


w 
Hands-Up In Fall Ads 
Newspaper advertising is being 
scheduled for Fall and Winter to 
promote a new Lady Esther prod- 
uct, “Hands-Up,” a complexion 





dismantled and parts of them will demonstration of interracial good cosmetic for the hands. Ruthrauff 
be combined in the new plant. will.” & Ryan is the agency. 
9 
H - 
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We missed one month 
out of twelve 








>, 
in Retail Advertising 
GAINS 


SomeETIMES we hate ourselves for doing it, but the fact 
remains that just one month spoiled a perfect twelve-month 
record in retail linage gains. It wasn’t that we weren’t trying 
... the weather last January was just too much for us. How- 
ever, from now on we promise to do better ... (easy enough, 
because you just ought to SEE Post-Intelligencer accep- 


tance around here!) 


he Seale 
Post-Intelligencer 








REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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“Mr. Transportation 
- gets ready NOW! 


7 





3 
‘ing 
to 
reel x * * 
‘ion 
auff 
W HETHER it’s peace or war ahead for the 1 An estimated investment by the railroads in freight 
’ ‘ cars alone of over $1,000,000,000 . . . through a 
\ U.S., only the Mad Men of the Kremlin know. continuous programe of eur buying to build up the 
Aggression is their business. freight fleet to 1,850,000 cars. 


iat slits tate a 2 Since 1945, at the close of World War M, the 
y peace or war, the Amert- railroads have spent over $4,500,000,000 in a 


can people—and the American Government— program of modernization including freight and 
; ; ‘ * passenger cars, motive power and other basic ad- 

will find the railroads ready. Mighty Mr. ditions to operating strength and efficiency. 

Transportation” has rolied up his sleeves! 3, The railroads have made these expenditures de- 


spite low earnings — digging deeply into their 


Thousands of New Freight Cars To Roll financial reserves — while competitors in public 
‘ transportation were having highways, airports and 
To Keep America Strong waterways built and maintained for them largely 
j by the people’s taxes. 


A few days ago the railroads announced 


; : ; America’s great industries stood power- 
they were starting at once to build up their 


fully behind the men who manned the guns in 


freight fleet to a total of 1,850,000 cars. The World War II. In that same struggle, the rail- 
program will involve orders for more than roads performed the Herculean feat of moving 
100,000 new cars this year and thousands more 90 per cent of the materials and men that sent 


in the next few years Hitler and Hirohito to the cleaners. 


That is no longer news—but now the rail- 


No compulsion of legislation was needed roads are opening a new chapter in the story of 
to alert the railroads to action. They did not transportation achievement. And back of them 
wait to be told. They did not wait for govern- the car building industry—ally of “Mr. Trans- 


portation” in peace or war—will devote its en- 
ergy, skill and experience to delivering the 
goods. The car builders, also, have spent mil- 


ment aid or handouts. Foreseeing potential 
dangers ahead for the nation, foreseeing greater 


and greater demand for their services in any lions since the close of World War II in mod- 
event, the railroads laid it on the line. Doing ernizing their freight and passenger car plants 
big jobs in a big way is part of the railroads’ as an investment in America’s growth and 
heritage and history. oo 
The car builders are prepared for imme- 
) In facts and figures — what does all this diate action. “Mr. Transportation” will be 
mean? ready—come what may. 





) More Power to America Through America’s Railroads 


AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 
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Another WOOD Pr 











6s to be Installed... 


tis 
i 


-SEX-UNIT WOOD PRESS 


to THE PROVIDENCE (R.1.) JOURNAL COMPANY 


We are proud to announce that the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal Company has purchased a Six Unit WOOD Press . . . 
one WOOD Double Folder . . . Six WOOD Reels equipped 
with Pneumatic Tension, and with provision for future WOOD 


The installation of any WOOD equipment — press or 
stereotype —— means greater reader service, lower production costs 
and . . . a better looking product. 


For better, faster newspaper production the WOOD way 
high-speed Automatic Autopasters . . . for their expanding news- _. . . write or call the WOOD Offices. 


paper plant. 








WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY © SALES OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 











POST OFFICE DEFICIT 


CONGRESS may think it has other more im- 

portant things to do these days than spend 
time on plans for reorganization of the Post 
Office Department. To Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the saving of a few million dollars 
at the Post Office may appear purely incon- 
sequential when they are spending billions 
for foreign aid, war‘ material, and defense 
projects. 

We submit that those few millions of dol- 
lars which might be saved at the Post Office 
represent a considerable item to the newspa- 
pers and magazines of this country when 
translated into terms of the rate increase that 
threatens them in the second class category. 

We submit, also, that a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars ain’t hay or chicken feed in any 
government operation. It would buy a lot of 
guns and tanks and planes. And, if methods 
aren’t found to cut down the Post Office 
defiicit by this amount and more the tax- 
payers have to make up the loss while news- 
papers and magazines may be called on to 
help defray it through higher postal rates. 

A year and a half ago the Hoover Com- 
mission submitted its study of the Post Office. 
It reported that about $140 million a year 
could be saved by modernizing the organiza- 
tion, methods and equipment of the Post Of- 
fice. Annual losses could be cut additional 
millions a year by fixing new rates on certain 
items. But in spite of the fact the President 
estimated the P. O. deficit in 1951 would be 
$555 million, very little has been done to ef- 
fect these economies. 

A few weeks ago the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report presented a program 
to Congress based on the Hoover studies 
which would reduce the deficit by $262,000,- 
000, or more. With the financial resources 
of this country being strained by the Korea 
situation, now is as good a time as any for 
Congress to go to work and save money in 
the P. O. Department. 

There is nothing particularly difficult to 
understand about the Hoover Report. It 
found, among other things, that 80% of mail 
sorting operations could be performed more 
quickly with the help of mechanical devices; 
it costs the P. O. two and a half cents to print 
and deliver a penny postcard; 1.6 billion 
pieces of mail are carried for nothing each 
year; the Department operates under 58 sep- 
arate Congressional appropriations ranging 
from $3,000 to $500 million making it im- 
possible for a local postmater to run his of- 
fice as he would a business; auditing proce- 
dures are so cumbersome that the Postmaster 
General never gets the financial “score” from 
the General Accounting Office until eight 
months after he turns in his accounts; the 
Post Office subsidizes certain types of mail 
far more than the books show. No one knows 
for sure just how much it pays out of its 
own revenues to aid the airlines, steamship 
lines and other carriers. 

The Citizens Committee urged that Con- 
gress pass laws wiping out anachronistic prac- 
tices and providing a full framework for bet- 
ter management; postal administrators must 
have the managerial acumen and ability re- 
quired to install new methods and practices; 
postal administrators must have the will and 
the courage to take all possible steps to save 
money and to cut deficits. 

Specifically, Congress should direct the 
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Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and 
the man that getteth understanding.—Pro- 
verbs, III; 13. 





creation of a first-class accounting system in 
the Post Office and should enact laws to re- 
move every vestige of politics in the postal 
service. 

According to the Citizens Committee, leg- 
islation to start the wheels in motion toward 
effecting these savings has already been in- 
troduced in the form of numerous bills. They 
are probably pigeon-holed in committees. 

It is doubtful Congress will take any action 
in the near future unless someone builds a 
bonfire under it demanding that a quarter 
of a billion dollars is worth saving at this 
time—indeed, at any time. 


FOR WHAT? 


AS THE GUILD strike against the New 

York World-Telegram and Sun goes into 
its third month this weekend we are more 
and more convinced of the soundness of our 
oft-repeated observation that strikes are use- 
less and wasteful and nobody ever gains any- 
thing by them. 

This strike is an illustrative case. 

Reasons for the Guild strike were wages 
and a “job security” clause, among other 
things. If there had been any validity to the 
Guild’s demands two months ago, it has 
practically disappeared now in the light of 
developments in Asia and subsequently in 
Washington. 

Strong expressions have come from Presi- 
dent Truman and administration leaders about 
holding down inflationary influences. There 
is strong Sentiment in Congress for wage and 
price controls. The public certainly is not 
liable to look with favor on a union that is 
striking for a big increase in wages while 
Congress is considering wage ceilings. 

The so-called “job security” clause is a 
device whereby management is prevented 
from reducing its staff for economy or other 
reasons. The Guild would like arbitration of 
all discharges which would mean manage- 
ment would agree that a third party should 
have the last word on what staff changes 
could be made. Imagine a management of 
any business having to get the permission of 
a third party to make economies! In the grow- 
ing world crisis in which hewsprint ration- 
ing, allocations of materials, and price con- 
trols may seriously affect the production of 
every newspaper requests for such guarantees 
are unjustified. 

When the strike is eventually settled and 
Guildsmen go back to work, they probably 
will do so for very little, if any, more than 
they could have obtained by negotiations or 
arbitration without a strike. That has been 
the history of strikes. 


LEGAL FACTS OF LIFE 


MANY LAWYERS and jurists are becoming 

concerned over the effects of publicity on 
court trials. They are anxious to protect the 
right of a citizen to an impartial trial by 
jury—to provide jurors without previous 
knowledge or convictions about the case be- 
fore the court. 

Their intentions are admirable—but their 
methods are all wrong. In Baltimore the 
jurists concocted “Rule 904” allowing con- 
tempt of court citations for radio stations and 
newspapers for publication of certain types 
of news in criminal cases. Higher courts 
found the rule violated the fundamental 
rights protected by the Constitution. 

In New York, a standing committee on the 
Bill of Rights of the City Bar Association is 
reported to be considering recommending 
similar rules designed to suppress news before 
and during trial. 


Recently, Supreme Court Justice Robert H, 
Jackson told a group in Stanford, Calif., that 
the newspapers of the country make “insula- 
tion of the jury from outside influences more 
difficult, but still possible.” He, too, found 
that publicity hurts the process of fair trial 
under our system of jurisprudence. 

It is our opinion that lawyers and jurists 
should wake up to the facts of life—unpleas- 
ant as they may be for some of them to take 
—that the American people have been reared 
and educated in an era of full and free dis- 
semination of information. They will never 
be satisfied with anything less. The media of 
information are too vast and numerous and 
efficient for any item to be suppressed for 
very long. 

Therefore, let’s alter our sights: instead 
of trying to stop the inexorable march of 
progress by finding ways to suppress infor- 
mation, let’s look the facts in the face and 
adjust our thinking and our practices to meet 
them. 

Criminals, or suspected criminals, would 
prefer a jury of dumbbells to weigh their 
case, if they had a choice, figuring their 
chances to be better with this type of mind. 
Justice Jackson, and other judges, we feel 
sure, prefer a jury of alert, educated and in- 
telligent minds. Isn’t it true that most Ameri- 
cans today are educated and intelligent, and, 
what’s more, are informed? Then isn’t it er- 
roneous to assume that they don’t have any 
opinions about what is going around them? 
Aren’t they certain to be familiar with almost 
any criminal case—certainly the type of case 
—they might be called upon to judge? 

The Tampa Times recently considered the 
difficulties of obtaining “uninformed” jurors 
for several cases and observed: “If the rule 
of thumb that veniremen ‘with opinions’ must 
be barred from juries were carried to the ex- 
treme it might result that only dolts and men- 
tal incompetents would be eiigible for jury 
service. 

“It seems evident that a new yardstick 
must be adopted which recognizes that an in- 
formed juryman may have an opinion. For 
instance, a juror should be acceptable if he 
declares he will follow the instructions of the 
court in all respects, regardless of his opin- 
ions.” 

Doesn’t that make more sense than trying 
to devise ways and means of suppressing, 
censoring news? 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





W. K. Hoyt, acting publisher 
of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal and Sentinel, has been 
reappointed a member of the 
Board of Arc‘titectural Review for 
the Old and Historic Salem Dis- 
trict. 

RALPH NICHOLSON, former pub- 
lisher of the New Orleans (La.) 
Item, has resigned as Director of 
the Office of Public Affairs of the 
U. S. High Commission in Ger- 
many in order to resume news- 
paper publishing in the United 
States. SHEPARD STONE, deputy, 
on leave of absence from the 
New York Times, has been pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Nicholson. 

RupoLPH Ml. HENNICK, publish- 
er of the Naugatuck (Conn.) 
Daily News, has been appointed 
to the Waterbury (Conn.) Board 
of Education. Mr. Hennick is a 
former advertising manager of the 
Waterbury Republican and Amer- 
ican. 

Dr. ISADORE BRESLAU of Wash- 
ington has been named president 
of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 
news organization devoted to col- 
lection and distribution of news 
concerning Jewish communities 
throughout the world. 

JoHNn G. MCCONNELL, president 
of the Montreal (Que.) Standard 
Publishing Co., has been elected 
to the board of the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Montreal. 

WALTER A. YOUNG, associate 
publisher of the New York Jour- 
nal-American, and Mrs. Youn, 
sailed aboard the French liner 
Ile de France for a vacation in 
Europe. 

DONALD ()RISTIE, president of 
the Fort Plaiz (N. Y.) Standard, 
and vicepresident of the New 
York State Press Association, has 
been elected president of the 
American Press Association. 

JAMES BIGGERSTAFF, publisher 
of the Wagoner (Okla.) Record- 
Democrat for 29 years until he 
sold his interest in the paper last 
April, has entered the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., for an 
examination. 

EpGAR Mokris, general manager 
of the Springfield (O.) News- 
papers, Inc., is home from a hos- 
pital after a serious illness. 

W. L. Davis has announced his 
retirement from the Prince Albert, 
Sask., newspaper field, following 
sale of his interest in the Herald 
Printing Co., Ltd., of which he 
was president, to Prince Albert 
Publishers, Ltd. Mr. Davis served 
as publisher of the Daily Herald 
since 1928. 

Curtis DELAMAR, publisher of 
the Gadsden (Ala.) Times, was 
elected chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Etowah County 
Community Chest. 

_ THoMas P. LEAMAN, former ed- 
itor and co-nublisher of the week- 
lies, San Jacinto (Calif.) Valley 
Register and Perris (Calif.) 
Progress, has joined the staff of 
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the Continental Daily Mail in 
Paris as editorial writer with the 
additional assignment of writing 
a daily front-page column. The 
Continental Daily Mail is one of 
Lord Rothermere’s group of news- 
Papers. 





On the Business Side 


WiLtiaM S. Nitz, classified ad- 
vertising salesman, is the first 
Madison (Wis.) Newspapers, Inc. 
employe to be called to active 
service since the outbreak of the 
Korean War. He has rejoined the 
Marines as a first lieutenant in 
the air branch. 

Rupy WILLARD Noropin of the 
display advertising department of 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald is the 
first man from that newspaper to 
be called to the Armed Forces 
since the start of the Korean War. 

WALTER S. THOMPSON, for more 
than 36 years director of public 
relations for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, will retire in 
October. A ticot, he went to Can- 
ada in 1911 after newspaper work 
in London, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and joined 
the Montreai (Que.) Herald. 

F. Hayes WorstTALL, formerly 
advertising n.anager of the Eliza- 
beth City (N. C.) Daily Advance 
and the Morgantown (W. Va.) 
Dominion News & Post, has been 
named advertising manager of the 
Lake Wales (Fla.) Daily High- 
lander. 

JoHN ReEGis has resigned from 
the advertisine staff of the Glens 
Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star and the 
Glens Falls Times, and has been 
succeeded by FRANK MULLEN, for- 
mer program director of Radio 
Station WGLWN at Glens Falls. 

First Lieut. WILLIAM Goop- 
MAN, U. S. Marine Corp Reserve, 
and a classified advertising so- 
licitor, Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post, has been called to active 
duty. 








NEAL W. Puuuips, formerly 
business manager of Time, has 
bought the Meredith (N. H.) 
News, a weekly, to which he will 
give his full time. 

Harry B. (Britr) Brown, clas- 
sified sales manager for the Wich- 
ita (Kan.) Eegle, and nephew of 
MARCELLUS M. Murpock, Eagle 
publisher, is the first Wichita 
newspaperman to be called to ac- 
tive duty since the Korean crisis. 
He is a second lieutenant in the 
Marines. 

LEONARD WEBER, for the last 10 
years an advertising solicitor for 
the Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal- 
Tribune, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. MR. WEBER 
went to Albuquerque from the 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee. 

JoHN Koepr, former promotion 
editor of the Cincinnati (O.) Post, 
has resigned as public relations 
director of the Green Line Bus 
Co., Covington, Ky., to become 
assistant to the secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Radio-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers’ Association 
in Washington. 

H. M. Taytor, Jr., formerly 
editor of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal “Trade-Aid Bulletin” and 
the Providence Herald-News, has 
been named advertising manager 
of Apex Optical Corp., Provi- 
dence. 

CHARLES L. VON CANNON has 
resigned from the classified ad- 
vertising staff of the Wéinston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal and Sen- 
tinel to become sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Grubbs Real 
Estate Co., Winston-Salem. 

WILLIAM J N. RoGeRs, retired 
composing room superintendent of 
the Trenton (N. J.) Evening 
Times, sailed on the Ile de France 
for a month’s vacation in Europe 
and a motor tour of Ireland. 

Tommy Day has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Homewood 
(Ala.) Shades Valley Sun. He was 

(Continued on page 36) 








Win acclaim for community service with 


JACK and JUDY in BIBLELAND 


Timed for greatest usefulness to parents and Sunday school teachers, 
Robert Acomb’s weekly picture-story of two modern children re- 
living ‘Biblical adventures is available for your Saturday church 
page in b&w or in 4 colors for your Sunday comic section. This 





fine feature is prepared under 
supervision of an inter-faith 
board—is hailed by parents, 
pastors, and teachers—offers 
you an outstanding opportu- 
nity to win additional ac- 
claim in your community. 
Wire for one-half, one- 
third, or tabloid page 
proofs today! 





21) W. WACKER OR. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


HARRY 8. BAKER GENERAL MANAGER 























... authoritative 


comment 





Senator 
Margaret Chase 


Smith 


“Washington continues to 
wrangle in a constant ‘You 
did! I didn’t!’ political bick- 
ering that is not only hurting 
all participating—but is ham- 
stringing the rebuilding of our 
defenses and world confidence 
in the U. S.” 


“WASHINGTON . It is 
lamentable that it takes a crisis 
like the Korean war to make 
some of us, including too many 
of the Regular brass hats, real- 
ize the importance of the Re- 
servists and the National Guard- 
ists... the importance of giving 
them incentives to stay in the 
Reserve and Guard and giving 
them realistic training so that 
we, you and I, can have them 
on hand when the time counts. 
That is one of the reasons why 
I fought so hard to get legisla- 
tion for the Reserve and the 
National Guard. . . .” 


Senator Smith’s daily column, 
WASHINGTON and YOU, not 
only is about Washington — it 
is WASHINGTON! 


Write, Wire or Phone for 
Samples T oday! 
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formerly with the Tupelo (Miss.) 
Daily Journal. 

CLIFFORD Curtis of the general 
advertising department, San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.; Chronicle, is now 
on duty with the U. S. Marine 
Corps as a first lieutenant. 

ROBERT D. EMMERICH has re- 
signed from the Springfield News- 
papers to join the sales staff of 
the New York office of Ridder- 
Johns, Inc. 

JOHN M. RICHARDSON, news- 
paper and publicity man for 20 
years, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Portland 
Home Builders Association, Inc. 
He has been marine and financial 
editor of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal and later was assistant 
manager of the Oregon City 
Enterprise. 
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In the Editorial Rooms 
JAMES W. PHILLIPs has resigned 
as associate editor of the Colum- 
bia Basin News, morning daily 
serving the ollied communities of 
Richland, Pasco and Kennewick, 
Wash., to accept a public rela- 
tions position with the General 
Electric Co. He formerly was 
editor-manager of the Richland 
(Wash.) Villager, a weekly. 

Wayne P. BELL, formerly a 
staff writer for the Tampa (Fla.) 
Morning Tribune, has joined the 
editorial staff of the Suwannee 
Democrat, Live Oak, Fla. 

JOsEPH P. VANCAVAGE, city edi- 
tor of the Be-onne (N.J.) Times, 
and Mrs. VaNCAVAGE, the former 
PATRICIA ANN DoyLe, formerly 
assistant telegraph editor of the 
Terrington (Conn.) Register, have 
announced the birth of their first 
child, ANN ELENoRE. The baby is 
a great-granddaughter of THoMm- 
AS A. HAGGEPTy, editor of the 
Winsted (Conn.) Citizen. 

Ros—E KAHN, who as AMANDA 
is fashion editor of the New Or- 
leans (La.) States, is writing from 
Paris of the new Fall showings. 

DESMOND A. ARNSBY, column- 
ist and feature writer of the 
Mount Clemens (Mich.) Daily 
Monitor-Leader, has been awarded 
the national Veterans of Foreign 
Wars “Ernie Pyle Plaque” for 
journalistic ail to veterans. Earli- 
er in the year, he received a na- 
tional AMV"TS certificate. 

ROBERT V. R. Brown, formerly 
for four years an editorial writer 
for the Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald- 
Times, has bcen appointed asso- 
ciate articles editor of Redbook 
Magazine by Wave H. NICHOLS, 
editor-in-chief. 

J. T. VAUGHN, a recent addi- 
tion to the news staff of the Lex- 
ington (Ky.} Leader, received a 
degree from the University of 
Kentucky School of Journalism 
on Aug. 11. 

Topp Bates. formerly on West 
Coast newspapers, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
State Medical Association of Tex- 
as, in which job he will be public 
spokesman for 6,400 Texas physi- 
cians and surgeons. 

Eb WILLY! s has rejoined the 
Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald staff 
after a one-year leave of absence 
for special study. RANDOLPH RIV- 
ERS, a recent University of South 
Carolina graduate, has joined the 
Herald and HUBERT HENDRIX, al- 
so a U. of S. C. grad, has joined 
the Spartanburg Journal, assigned 
to the textile industrial field. 

WILLIAM H. HENCHEY, formerly 
of the city staff of the Northamp- 
ton (Mass.) Daily Hampshire 
Gazette, }.as become publicity 
assistant in the public relations 
department cf F. W. Dodge Corp., 
construction rews and marketing 
specialists, New York City. 

ALFRED E. TOMLINSON, for the 
last year an instructor in the 
University of Illinois school of 


_ journalism, has joined the staff of 
the East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal 
as a reporter. 
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“Edwin still doesn’t know whether he’s a police reporter or a war 
correspondent.” 





Miss LucitLeE ELFENBEIN, for- 
merly acting cditor of the Leonia 
(N. J.) Life, a weekly, and pre- 
viously a feature reporter for 
New York PM’s Sunday maga- 
zine, has been named editor of 
the women’s page of the Provi- 
dence (R. !, Evening Bulletin. 
She succeeds Miss ELaINe ST. 
Maur, former fashion editor and 
art critic for the Los Angeles 
Examiner, who has moved to New 
York City. 

Epwarp J. Mine, former city 
editor of the Providence (R. I.) 
Evening Bul'ciin, and most recent- 
ly chief of tie Bulletin’s city hall 
bureau, has been named to the 
Providence Journal Co. Washing- 
ton Bureau ws correspondent for 
the Evening Bulletin. He re- 
places Haro:d N. Graves, SJr., 
who has joined the World Bank. 

Miss Napya Kotz of Freder- 
ick, Md., has joined the staff of 
the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sen- 
tinel for the summer. 

Miss IRMA WADDELL has been 
named society editor of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, 
succeeding Mks. ELIZABETH ForD 
CONDON, who resigned. 

WILLIAM 3. GaRSON has been 
appointed city editor of the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Register-Republic. MR. 
Garson, 33, has spent 19 years 
in newspaper work, Mr. Garson 
was formerly a correspondent for 
the old Chicago Sun, the Tribune, 
the Milwaukce (Wis.) Journal, 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 
as well as for the Associated 
Press. He — the news staff 
of the Rocktord (Ill.) Morning 
Star in 1939 and transferred to 
the Rockford Register-Republic in 
1949. 

Henry Hornssy, Harvard Nie- 
man fellow in 1946-47, has been 
named editor of the daily farm 
page recentlv established by the 


Lexington (Ky.) Herald. Veteran 
of 10 years of service with Lex- 
ington newspapers, the new farm 
editor has teen legislative re- 
porter, book-page editor, sports 
editor, general reporter, state edi- 
tor and acting city editor. 

GeorGe F. STANSFIELD, former 
managing editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, has been named 
to edit the Connecticut Adminis- 
trative Repo.ts for 1949-50. 

Mrs. IRENE M. CLARK has re- 
tired as club editor of the San 
Diego (Cal.; Union after 22 
years’ service with the newspaper. 
Club news is being handled for 
the society department by Miss 
EmiLy Stroker, shifted from the 
city side. 

CLiFFoRD M. SaGE has been ap- 
pointed amusements editor of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald. 

THomMas H. WALKER has re- 
signed as nig+t editor of the AP 
bureau in Raleigh, N. C., to be- 
come manazer of the State News 
Bureau, which is operated by the 
North Caro!:na Advertising Di- 
vision. He has held positions on 
the Raleigh News and Observer, 
Raleigh Times and Durham (N. 
C.) Herald. 

Boyp R. KEENAN, formerly on 
the news stall of the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) News, has been named 
assistant state editor of the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Herald. 

Jim Kintocu, former deskman 
and book reviewer for the Wind- 
sor (Ont.) Star, has joined the 
Information and Educational Ser- 
vices of the Federal Department 
of Fisheries in Ottawa as an in- 
formation officer. 

CHARLES KILPATRICK, former 
editor of the Tyler (Tex.) Tele- 
graph, has joined the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Evening News desk staff. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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wins big 
ad order 


The Rowley Newspapers of northeastern Ohio—The A shta- 
bula Star-Beacon, Painesville Telegraph, Conneaut News- 
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~ Herald, and Geneva Free Press—sold a nationat advertiser 

" space for a five-ad series because of the speed of the 
Fairchild Engraver. 

“ The advertiser was willing to run an entire teaser series 
in the Rowley papers providing the opener appeared the 

oe same day as in newspapers on the original schedule. 

- With no engravings available and only three hours to 

"= deadline, the Fairchild Engraver was the only answer. A 

rm proof of the ad (in line) was used to make a plastic half- 

re- tone engraving in less than fifteen minutes. The deadline 

rts was met and results were so outstanding that the same 

di- method was used to produce the whole series. 
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- Today, two years after installation of a Fairchild Engraver, 

on the circulation of the Hunterdon County Democrat, Flem- 

er, ington, N. J. weekly, has jumped from 7300 to 8000. Pub- 

N. lisher D. H. Moreau attributes the increase to the broad 
picture coverage possible with mechanical engraving. 

= The Democrat now uses pictures for last minute news, 

a sports, features, and advertising. Frequently, the picture- 

ex- caption technique is employed to tell a whole story. 

‘ Mr. Moreau, whose nearest source of zinc engraving is 
an ff 25 miles away, especially likes the accessibility, speed, and 
nd- | ease of operation of the Fairchild Engraver. 
the =f 
er- | 
ent 
in- We'll be glad to send you a complete report on the use of the Fairchild 

mechanical engraving process by the Rowley Newspapers and the Hunterdon 
ner County Democrat. Write to Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 88-06 
se ; Van Wyck Bivd., Jamaica 1, New York, Dept. 100-15A. —_— 
ff. | CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Luxon, Price Disagree 
With Integration Idea 


(Epiror’s Note: For two issues, July 29 and August 5, Dwight 
Bentel, E&P’s education editor, has had space tc advocate integration 
of Journalism and Liberal Arts in a 100% J-school program, as 
opposed to 25% journalism; 75% liberal arts. In this issue, space is 


given to those who disagree.) 


‘Blatant Balderdash,’ 
Declares Dean Luxon 

To THE Epiror: I grant every 
man the right to his own opinion 
and I would fight to the finish 
for his freedom to express that 
opinion, but when Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, which for years has been 
in the vanguard of the battle to 
have journalism recognized as a 
profession, prints such blatant 
balderdash as that expressed by 
Dwight Bentel on Page 32 of your 
July 29 issue, I cannot refrain 
from calling the indefensibility of 
his position to your attention, par- 
ticularly since he is your educa- 
tion editor. 

First, let’s admit that most jour- 
nalism instructors have *‘ . seen 
the fire die out of a freshman stu- 
dent’s eyes” when he finds he 
cannot begin his journalism 
courses until he has completed 
the lower division requirements 
in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of which the School of 
Journalism is a part. Exactly the 
same thing happens to bright-eyed 
freshmen who want to become 
doctors, lawyers, or dentists in a 
hurry. Are we to set our stan- 
dards by what eager-eyed high 
school graduates want — and 
quick? 

Pre-Law, Pre-Medical 

Thirty-four years ago when I 
walked on to the campus of Ohio 
State University as a freshman it 
was possible to enroll in the Col- 
lege of Law with no previous col- 
lege work. Today, three years of 
satisfactory college work are re- 
quired and many entering law 
students have earned their B.A. 
before embarking upon the three- 
year law course. 

In 1916, only one year of col- 
lege was required to enter many 
medical schools. Today, at least 
three years of pre-medical studies 
are a prerequisite and not a few 
Colleges of Medicine require the 
bachelor’s degree plus top grades 
as a condition of entrance. Col- 
leges of Dentistry generally insist 
upon two years of pre-professional 
background. The same is true of 
Colleges of Veterinary Medicine. 
Colleges of Pharmacy are upping 
their entrance requirements from 
one to two years of pre-profes- 
sional work. 

Is journalism then to abandon 
what has come to be recognized 
as a general pattern, i.e. two years 
of fundamental liberal studies, in- 
cluding English, social sciences, 
languages, and Science as a pre- 
requisite to journalism major? 
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Admitted, many high school 
students want to go directly into 
journalism. But I maintain if 
their enthusiasm cannot survive 
two years of rigorous training in 
the liberal arts, the newspaper 
profession is better off for having 
them drop by the wayside. 

If I understand Mr. Bentel 
correctly, he would also have 
journalism teachers take over 
100% of the instruction of stu- 
dents majoring in journalism. 
Theoretically, such a plan sounds 
attractive, if not examined too 
carefully in the cold light of facts. 
Most of the institutions in which 
the 39 accredited schools and de- 
partments of journalism are lo- 
cated have outstanding scholars 
in the fields of the liberal arts. 
Does Mr. Bentel propose that 
these courses, which he character- 
izes as being “dead on their feet,” 
be discarded for the “goulash” 
which he wishes the journalism 
teachers to teach? 

The journalism teachers them- 
selves in the professional schools 
would be the first to admit that 
the overwhelming majority of 
journalism teachers in United 
States institutions of higher learn- 
ing are not qualified, except in 
occasional instances, to teach the 
type of history, economics, po- 
litical science, sociology, science 
and foreign language courses 
which American journalism stu- 
dents should take. 

Junior colleges which give 
“quickie” courses in journalism— 
excellent technically and voca- 
tionally, but unaccompanied by 
the liberal arts courses which Mr. 
Bentel castigates in his article— 
present a serious problem to those 
of us interested in journalism as 
a profession and not as a narrow 
vocation. 

And now comes Mr. Bentel, 
education editor of Eprror & PusB- 
LISHER, the magazine which for 
years has advocated the imposi- 
tion of higher standards by schools 
of journalism, with a proposal to 
throw out the informal, but gen- 
erally-recognized pattern of 75% 
liberal arts, 25% professional 
journalism ratio of courses in the 
standard four-year program. 

Narrowly Trained Technicians 

Are we interested in producing 
potential professional personnel in 
the field of journalism and com- 
munications or are we seeking 
only to turn out graduates, 
(bright-eyed with enthusiasm, if 
you insist,) who will merely be 
competent technicians or skilled 


craftsmen, lacking the background 
to understand the issues underly- 
ing the stories they write and edit? 

The answer is obvious to one 
interested in professional educa- 
tion for journalism. What Ameri- 
can journalism needs most today 
is educated men, in the broadest 
sense of the word, not narrowly 
trained technicians. 

Eprror & PUBLISHER editorially 
and financially has given signifi- 
cant support to the accrediting 
program of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism. 
That the same publication can 
give tacit support to a view at 
least three decades out of date 
by printing Mr. Bentel’s indefen- 
sible article puzzles me. 

Does Eprror & PUBLISHER favor 
professional education for jour- 
nalism or does it want to go back 
30 years to vocational training? 

Does it stand by what it has 
said editorially in the recent past 
or does it subscribe to Mr. Ben- 
tel’s out-moded ideas? 

In any event, what I write here 
is my own opinion, the opinion of 
a man at the half-century mile- 
post in life who was a newspaper- 
man in the °20s, a journalism 
teacher in the °30s, and a univer- 
sity administrator in the “40s. I 
am deeply interested in education 
for journalism and gravely con- 
cerned over such ideas as those 
expressed by Mr. Bentel. 

Norval NEIL Luxon, 
Ohio State University. 


‘Beautiful Generality, 
Delightfully Spurious’ 

To THE Epriror: The nearly 
page-long piece on journalism ed- 
ucation by Dwight Bentel is in- 
deed a disappointing accumula- 
tion of unsubstantiated opinion. 

It is impossible in a letter of 
opposition to go into all of Mr. 
Bentel’s opinionaire without writ- 
ing a rebuttal as long as the orig- 
inal. But, let’s take up a few of 
the points that illustrate his weak- 
nesses. Mr. Bentel says: 

“Ideal college training in jour- 
nalism would be a combining of 
‘journalism’ and the ‘liberal arts’ 
so completely from the freshman 
year through the senior that the 
two were indistinguishable in the 
curriculum of the learning proc- 
ess.” 

Academic Wizardry Needed 

This is a broad generality that 
sounds beautiful and is delight- 
fully spurious. Some college pro- 
fessors may be impractical theo- 
rists, but it would take academic 
wizardry to blend technique jour- 
nalism with liberal arts substance 
to make them _ indistinguishable. 
Perhaps trained journalism staffs 
composed entirely of liberal arts 
Ph.D’s who all have years of 
journalistic experience could do 
it—but only at the expense of 
repetition of substantive matter 
given in other departments and 
skyrocketing salary budgets. It is 
not the purpose of a school of 
journalism to supersede  estab- 
lished departments. 





Sept. 30 Deadline © 
For Accreditation 


CoLumBus, O.—Deadline for 
applications from schools and de. 
partments of journalism seeking 
accreditation by the American 
Council on Education for Journal- 
ism in 1950-51 is Sept. 30. 

Applications should be sent to 
Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, Chairman, 
Accrediting Committee, 306 Ad. 
ministration Building, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Furthermore, there are some 
courses that, willy-nilly, are pure 
technique and won't be blended. 
Take the football of any journal- 
ism curriculum — copyreading. 
What the student carries into it 
comes from some place other 
than journalism, except for the 
purely mechanical procedures. 

Mr. Bentel is disturbed that the 
“assumption of ‘carry-over’ of 
learning . . doesn’t happen in 
fact.” That may be true. But it 
still remains more likely that a 
senior student in copyreading who 
has had pure liberal arts political 
science and history will catch fine 
points of discrepancy between the 
organization of the old League of 
Nations and the present United 
Nations than an eager-beaver 
sophomore. The senior at least 
will have had a chance for greater 
exposure to background in world 
affairs. What he has lost on hav- 
ing to wait for his journalism 
technical course (at the expense 
of enthusiasm) may be more 
than made up by his doing the 
job right when he reaches it. 

No Proof to Back It Up 

A lot of other stuff in Mr. Ben- 
tel’s article has no proof to back 
it up: “The academicians have 
sold journalism education a gold 
brick”; “the 25% journalism, 
75% liberal arts slogan . . . has 
come to dominate journalism 
curricula”; “the liberal arts cour- 
ses in American colleges and uni- 
versities are dead on their feet.” 
All that is gibberish. 

Some time ago Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER ran a story as complaint 
against ineptitude in the teaching 
of the History of Journalism. 
Try blending that course into a 
curriculum without the History of 
the United States (pure liberal 
arts) as a prerequisite or as a 
parallel registration course. The 
History of Journalism by itself 
won't make sense. Any good in- 
struction in it must presume 
knowledge of history as history, 
plus carrying along reading in 
such works as Beard and Com- 
mager. And that is liberal arts. 

If this puts this complainant 
completely on the side of the sub- 
stantive liberal arts group, so be 
it. But I am most disturbed by 
the lone-wolf opinionating in news 
columns more than by the opin- 
ions themselves. 

WarREN C. PRICE, 
Associate Professor 
of Journalism, 
University of Oregon. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





If They Know the Score 
Promoters Will Use Ads 


By Jerry Walker 


THE THOUGHT that good, con- 
sistent newspaper advertising on 
sports pages might help to keep 
the ball parks and the stadia 
filled with fans doesn’t seem to 
enter the minds of those who are 
worried whether television is keep- 
ing the fans at home. 

So maybe it’s time to mention 
it here and let newspaper adver- 
tising salesmen pick up the hint 
and carry the ball. There’s linage 
in those scoreboards—and tote 
boards—and the moment for the 
Big Play is at hand. 

Sports promoters are at odds 
on TV’s effect. Some think that 
telecasting games and _ boxing 
bouts and horse races has cut into 
attendance figures. Some _ think 
video rights to their events not 
only add to the “take” but lure 
new customers. And just when a 
moaner cries that his ball park is 
more empty than last year, a re- 
searcher shows 1) the team was 
lousier than last year, and 2) the 
weather was worse. 


Promotion via TV 

Promotion material from the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters declares: “Television’s 
unique ability to transport thou- 
sands of people miraculously from 
their living rooms into your audi- 
torium—but not quite—strikes a 
responsive chord which can defi- 
nitely make the turnstiles click.” 

In other words, TV says to the 
sports promoters: Use television 
to sell people on the idea of at- 
tending a game or a race. 

On the premise that sports is 
both business and entertainment 
on a major scale, the Television 
Committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has laid 
down an itemized plan of action 
to promote sports and one of its 
main points is use of TV to edu- 
cate new audiences. 

“The poser which some pro- 
moters acknowledge,” says this 
committee’s report, “is whether to 
keep their games on TV to culti- 
vate sports-minded lookers and 
challenge other programs—or by 
abandoning TV, to risk having 
fans’ sports interest diverted to 
other forms of entertainment. Also 
part of the problem is the soci- 
ability of group TV parties, an ap- 
peal which causes some would- 
be ticket-buyers to forsake attend- 
ing the game. 

“Sports promoters admit that 
the technical advantages and in- 
creasing perfection of TV makes 
it possible to watch some events 
from the home more effectively— 
and often more comfortably— 
than would be possible from some 
seats in the actual stands. Some 
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TV companies exploit this advan- 
tage in their advertising. Other 
TV firms actively try to counter 
such techniques, which sports in- 
terests condemn.” 

Use ‘Other Channels’ 

The L.A. group stressed that 
sports management would be wise 
to utilize promotional techniques, 
seeking counsel from advertising 
experts and other “idea men.” 
But the nearest it came to sug- 
gesting use of newspaper adver- 
tising is a warning against con- 
centrating future promotion only 
on the TV audience. The commit- 
tee recommended: “Promote 
sports events in other channels 
reaching non-owners of TV.” 

Sports jargon contains no such 
word as “advertising” in the 
Media Records sense. The pro- 
moting fraternity knows only the 
meaning of publicity, both free 
and paid for. And ball games and 
races and fights being in the na- 
ture of spectator—not always 
spectacular, as the radio reporters 
make ’em—events, newspaper 
sports pages are for the purpose 
of publicizing and criticizing them. 

TV-viewing of events has made 
sports reporting more exacting 
and in the process, sports pages 
have less space to devote to bally- 
hoo, on which many promoters 
have thrived. It’s up to the pro- 
moters now to buy their way into 
paid advertising space and tell the 
fans why they ought to come out 
to the park. 

Some of this technique is being 
employed, in much __ too-small 
space, in Big League cities. In the 
main, it’s merely reminder copy 
that the local team is playing at 
home today. The New York 
Yankees for several years have 
kept up a steady schedule of 
one-column x four-inch ads which 
have catchy lines and snappy 
sketches. The idea has even 
caught on with the race tracks. 

More Space Maybe 

A good collection of this paid 
advertising from all sorts of sports 
promoters could lead to larger 
staffs and more space which, in 
turn, would add up to greater 
public interest in events and a 
more pressing desire to be in the 
grandstands. 

When it comes to publicity, 
most sports promoters are not 
penny-pinchers. They're building 
bigger and better press boxes to 
make the lot of the scribes more 
comfortable. They're considerate 
even to the extent of providing a 
tent to shield the press while new 
stadium accommodations are be- 
ing built in Baltimore. More of 
that circus approach in paid lin- 


age would go far to put both TV 
and non-TV fans into the stadium 
seats when the lads with the 
$ sign on their backs kick off. 


TV Newsreel Enjoys 
Advantages Over Movies 

A score of newspaper-owned 
TV stations cooperating with 
KTTV, the Los Angeles Times- 
CBS station, have begun to show 
newsreels made by Charles de 
Soria in Korea. 

And, incidentally, the question 
of TV coverage of the war came 
up in the NBC press department 
this week when a heckler from 
the radio section inquired: “What 
if General MacArthur blows up 
a North Korean tank all by him- 
self? Radio would have it in 20 
minutes. What about television?” 

Jo Dine’s press staff had the 
answer—not in the comparison 
of television coverage to radio’s, 
but to the movie newsreels. 

“In the first place,” NBC execu- 
tives said, “television has at least 
five editions a week (NBC-TV’s 
Camel News Caravan is on Mon- 
days through Fridays) compared 
with the normal newsreel’s two. 
Films arriving on Tuesday, for 
instance, can be used on television 
that same night, whereas newsreel 
films arriving the same day will 
have to wait to be included in 
the following Thursday’s release, 
which reaches the theaters from 
one to three days later. 

“One of the greatest edges, 
speed-wise, that TV has over the 
newsreels is that television can use 
a negative. Newsreels cannot. In 
fact, when the master negative 
comes into the newsreel lab, tech- 
nicians must first make several 
duplicate negatives, then print 
hundreds of positives for distri- 
bution. All of this takes time. 

“By what engineers call an elec- 
tronic reversal of polarity, on the 
other hand, a negative aired on 
television will show up on the 
home screen as a positive. The 
change occurs when the negative 
is projected through an amplify- 
ing tube.” 

The principal difference be- 
tween television and newsreel 
camera techniques at the battle- 
front is dictated by the relative 
size of the television screen and 
the movie-theater screen. A news- 
reel cameraman can take long 
shots—a tank, a column of in- 
fantry—and his picture will be 
clear and visible in the theater. 
A TV cameraman, however, has 
to get close to his subject, or it 
won't look like much of anything 
on the home set. 


Business Notes 

Louts HAUSMAN is now vice- 
president in charge of sales pro- 
motion and advertising for CBS. 
He joined the network in 1940 
after an advertising-sales career 
with Remington Rand and Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Co. 

Jim McManus, who has been 
doing the Baltimore Sunpapers’ 
“Sports Parade” on WMAR-TV, 
is signed with WCBS-TV, New 
York, to do a daytime show. 
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A couple who submitted the 
best essay on “Why I Want Tele. 
vision in My Home” were treated 
by the Nashville Tennessean to 
a four-day tour of the video high- 
lights in New York, accompanied 
by Allen Pettus, Tennessean Ty 
section editor, and Mrs. Pettus, 

Police credited the Cincinnati 
(O.) Times-Star and its station 
with yielding clues to three bank 
bandits. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
has moved to put news recordings 
made overseas on the same duty- 
free basis as press dispatches. 

RCA _ demonstrated transmis- 
sion of all-electronic color TV on 
standard coaxial cables between 
New York and Washington this 
week. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


continued from page 36 





CLARENCE .. LAROCHE, recently 
managing editor of the Browns. 
ville (Tex.) Herald, has joined 
the staff of the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express. J. H. PLENN, for- 
merly in the San Antonio Express- 
Evening News Brownsville bureau, 
has been shifted to San Antonio. 

C. W. BrapLey, former San 
Antonio (Tex) Light copydesk 
staffer, more recently with the 
newsroom ot Radio _ Station 
WOAI, has moved from San An- 
tonio to a farm near Mercedes, 
Tex. 

AL WILKERSON, a recent grad- 
uate of the Florida State Uni- 
versity journalism school, and 
Betty Jo White have joined the 
news staff of the Lake Wales 
(Fla.) Daily Highlander. Bos 
CooKSEY, a journalism student at 
the State University, has been 
employed for a few weeks in help- 
ing prepare a Ridge Progress Edi- 
tion, published Aug. 11. 

CLAYTON HOAGLAND, an edi- 
torial writer of the New York 
Sun until its sale last January, 
has been named editorial director 
of the Institute of Economic Af- 
fairs of New York University and 
is editing a series of illustrated 
pamphlets on “Popular  Eco- 
nomics.” 

Joseru G. RYAN, for four years 
a member of the staff of the 
Trentonian, trenton, N. J., has 
joined the New London (Conn.) 
Day as editorial assistant. 

Jack GATes has been appointed 
Houston, Tex. bureau manager for 
United Press. He succeeds PAUL 
ROSENFIELD, who will be in the 
New Orleans U.P. bureau. 

W. C. Heinz, sports columnist 
for the New York Sun until its 
sale, is writing “The Powerhouse” 
column in tie New York Daily 
News for four weeks while JIMMY 
PowERSs is on vacation. 


Vote for AFL Union 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Elevator Op- 
erators, charwomen and _ janitors 
of the Buffalo Evening News 
have voted 16-12 for Local 227, 
Building Service Employes (AFL), 
as bargaining agent. 
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7 A pioneer in television, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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now adds another important item to its long line of equipment for the 


television industry...from transmitter to home receiver. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. ¥s 
U.S. Manufacturing Associates— Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation and Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation 
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New King Comic Strip 
Has College Locale 


By Jane McMaster 


Mort WALKER, whose “Beetle 
Bailey” may be unique in its sta- 
tus of a comic about college life, 
is not so far re- 
moved from his 
subject. He fin- 
ished at the Uni- 
versity of Mis- 
souri in 1948 
after an Army 
stint interrupted 
his studies. 

The chief 
character in his 
daily gag strip, 
which KING FEa- 
TURES offers for 
Sept. 4 releas>, is an eyeless won- 
der (his hat covers his peepers) 
fashioned somewhat after a Kappa 
Sig fraternity brother of the car- 
toonist’s. (The brother picked up 
the name of “Spider” after some 
tall climbing ene night of exuber- 
ance.) 

Anti-study, and regularly 
mooching of his freshman room- 
mate, Beetle turned up first in 
the Saturday Evening Post about 
a year and a half ago. The ad- 
vice of the Satevepost cartoon 
editor: “Draw what you know” 
resulted in more of the same, and 
eventually, the comic strip. 

Authentic Collegiana 

With a locale of Rockview Uni- 
versity, the strip may cause waves 
of nostalgia among Missouri grads 
who will recognize “the Shack,” 
student hangout made out of an 
old railroad car, and other spots. 
The 26-year-cld cartoonist calls 
his background authentic colle- 
giana: he’s nade a study and they 
all have equivalents of the shack; 
ivy, arbored walks, etc., he says. 

Characters or composites of 
characters he’> known people the 
feature in his effort to achieve 
life-likeness, says the artist. A 
basic realist: pointed up with 
satire and slapstick humorous 
poses, and universal situations are 
some of his goals. 

The cartoonist seems to have 
been something of a child prodigy 
in his field. He sold his first car- 
toon at 11 to Child Life magazine. 
At 14, he sold to Inside Detective, 
Flying Aces and others. At 15 he 
drew a once-a-week comic strip, 
“The Lime Juicers,” for the Kan- 
sas City Journal for 20 weeks 
before the paper’s demise. At 16, 
he was an editorial designer for 
Hallmark cards. 

An attempt to major in journal- 
ism at college was foiled presum- 
ably because he lacked the proper 
courses for the first two years. 
But the cartoonist darkly hints his 
post as editor of “The Missouri 

‘Showme,” humor magazine and 
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Walker 





probably considered the outhouse 
of journalism, had something to 
do with it. 
Gag Panels in Magazines 
Coming to New York in 1948, 
he began selling gag panels to the 


big magazires: Satevepost, Col- 
liers and i1his Week, among 
others. 


Almost painfully interested in 
verisimilitude for his strip, Mr. 
Walker admits pouring over old 
annuals, “Showme’s” and other 
mementoes in an effort to recall 
the flavor of those salad days. His 
wife Jean, who was a classmate, 
helps on ideas. 


Both cartoonist and syndicate 
feel the strip has comic appeal 
that goes beyond the ivied walls. 
Says King Comics Editor Sylvan 
Byck: “We think teen-agers will 
like it as well as adults who have 
kids in school now, had kids in 
school or are just plain interested 
in kids. The fact that the char- 
acters are in college is interesting 
but incidenta:. The humor has 
general appeai” 


Scripps-Howard Exec 
Doubles as Rhymester 


BEN Fostes, whose short, light 
verse will be dispensed by GEN- 
ERAL FEATURFS beginning Aug. 14, 
is executive as- 
sistant to Roy 
W. Howard of 
Scripps - Howard 
Newspapers. 
And _  “Foster’s 
Follies” original- 
ly became print- 
ed word as a re- 
sult of business 
routine. 

About three 
years ago, an of- 
fice memo from 
the late John Sorrells, S-H execu- 
tive editor, got a rhymed reply 
from Mr. Foster. Mr. Sorrells 
liked it, and a new six-a-week 
Scripps - Howard feature began. 
(Most of the 10 papers that use 
it put it on the editorial page.) 

On the eve of general syndica- 
tion, the rhymester (Mr. Foster 
doesn’t lay any claim to poetry) 
hopes his vers: has improved but 
his formula has remained about 
the same. Each day he takes one 
news event, summarizes it in a 
line, and then kids it in about 
50 words. 

A likely topic—a lady suing for 
divorce because her husband was 
over-educated—-drew a pun from 





Foster 


Mr. Foster: “Her ardor was 
cooled—by degrees.” Other sub- 
jects: Gorgeous Gussy’s panties, 


a men’s fashion show featuring 





lavender trousers, the British ghost 
that wouldn’t get exorcised, a psy- 
chology student’s research into 
whether a worm can be taught 
to turn. 

Mr. Foster says that by reading 
three newspapers a day he usually 
finds an item without trouble. He 
is happiest when he spots one 
which immediately suggests a gag. 
In such cases, he may jot down 
the verse in shorthand on the edge 
of the newsp2per he’s reading on 
a Long Islan.i train. Harder ones 
to write still generally take only 
about 15 minutes, he says. 

Joining the S-H organization 19 
years ago as secretary to W.-W. 
Hawkins then vicechairman, now 
chairman of the board, Mr. Foster 
had sublimated his unrequited yen 
for rhyming. 

An admirer of Edgar A. Guest’s 
work, Mr. Foster nevertheless 
hardly ever uses sentimentality— 
except as something to build up 
in six lines so it can be knocked 
down in the last two. 

Fan letters have included one 
from a man who wanted to know 
the last off-color line of a limer- 
ick (Mr. Foste: didn’t know it but 
made up one be thought suitable); 
and a request from a lady for 
“Should You Go First and I Re- 
main,” which Mr. Foster didn’t 
write. So far, no readers have 
sent him any of their verse. 

The need for something in these 
days of heavy and dour news is 
evident, Mr. Foster believes: “I 
am sure everybody should have a 
little light verse—especially mine.” 


Dawn O'Day Goes Daily 
“Dawn O’Day in Hollywood,” 
a Chicago Tribune-New York 
News comic strip initiated a year 
ago as a Sunday color feature, 
will go on a daily basis Sept. 18. 
Now syndicated in 15 newspapers, 
the strip is drawn by Val Heinz, 
23, the youngest of the CT-NYN’s 





cartoonists. Mr. Heinz, a native 
of Streator, Ill, worked in Florida 
as an assistant to Frank King for 
four years before becoming a sty- 
dent at the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Kimball to Launch 
Weekly In Evanston 


EvaANSTON, IIl.—First issue of 
the Evanston (Ill.) Mail will be 
mailed to the more than 22,000 
homes of this Chicago suburb on 
Aug. 21. The new weekly, ac- 
cording to the 27-year-old publish- 
er, John Clark Kimball, will be 
modern in makeup. 

Mr. Kimball, for the last seven 
months a Chicago Sun-Times spe- 
cial correspondent in Europe, for- 
merly worked on that newspaper’s 
copy desk and earlier was with 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and the Los Angeles (Calif.) Ex- 
aminer. 


5 Get Scholarships 


Los ANGELEs—College scholar- 
ships went to a quintet of Los 
Angeles Times newspaperboys 
again this year in continuation of 
a policy initiated last year by Pub- 
lisher Norman Chandler. The 
awards provide four-years of col- 
lege and are given on a point 
basis which includes the record 
as a carrier as evaluated by a 
group of Times’ dealers and mer- 
its as a student as judged by a 
group of educators. 

. 


Secret Publicity 

The Decatur (Ill.) Herald and 
Review news desk received a pub- 
licity photo stamped “Not to be 
Used for Publication” from the 
Public Information Office of the 
Pensacola Naval Air Base in Flori- 
da. It-was a shot of a local man 
getting an award for being the 
outstanding air cadet at Pensacola. 









ALL THREE: 


Games. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE - 


M. SLOTT, Monoger NEWS 


Here’s a useful adjunct to your sports department . . 
received both by editors and fans last year .. . . 
slated for 1950 publication in New York, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Memphis, Miami, Erie, Buffalo, Omaha, 
Toledo, Fort Worth, and other cities. Inquire now, while it's 
still available in your territory. ’ 
NEW YORK NEWS Spnd(calee | 
BUILDING, New York 17 TRIBUNE/TO' 


WER, Chicage !! 


America’s No. 1 gridiron | 
expert is all set for the big 
1950 season. 


The only syndicated football service that brings your readers 


1. The famous PREDICTION CHART, listing the probable wir 
ners of each week’s 35 major games (and the reasons why). | 


2. A series of weekly FEATURE ARTICLES, with comments, analy: 
ses and forecasts on all important, events, including the Bowl 


The ALL PLAYERS ALL-AMERICA TEAM, members of whic | 
are selected by the players themselves. 


wl | 
and already 
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f! ...and good business for advertisers 


dron in New England newspapers! 


MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (E), 
le wit New Hampshire Morning Union and Manchester Eve- 
VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), ning Leader. 
. onal Burlington Free Press (M). 
atid .  MASSACHUSETTS—Boston | Globe | (MBE), Boston FHODE 1st ANidence ‘Bulla (E), Providence. Jour 
Sell New England Record & American (M&E), Boston Sunday Advertiser nal (M), Providence Journal (S), Woonsocket Call (E). 
m= (S), Brockton Enterprise & Times (E), Cape Cod ‘ ‘ , 
Standard-Times, Hyannis (E), Fall River Herald News CONNECTICUT—Ansonia Sentinel (E), | Bridgeport 
oa well With Newspapers (E), Fitchburg Sentinel (E), Gardner News (E), Post Ss ® Brigeport Post-Telegram (M&E), efstol 
# Press (E), Danbury News-Times (E), Hartford Courant 
already Haverhill Gazette (E), Lawrence Eagle-Tribune M). ‘Hartford 4 Ti 
Antonio (M&E), Lynn Item (E), New Bedford Sunday Stand- (M), Ha urant (S), Hartfor imes (E), 
ra ard-Times (S), New Bedford Standard-Times (E), Meriden Record-Journal (M&E), New Britain Herald 
Omaha, North Adams Transcript (E), Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E), New Haven Register (E&S), New London Day 
hile it's (E), Taunton Gazette (E), Waltham News Tribune ie). (E), Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E), Torrington 
Worcester Telegram and Evening Gazette (M&E), Register (E), Waterbury Republican & American 
Worcester Sunday Telegram (S). (M&E), Waterbury Republican (M&S). 
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Fotosetter Photographic Line-Composing Machine e 
DURING ITS FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING | . - 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition - i 


Chicago, Sept. 11-23 ; 

pl 

. 1 

INTERTYPE CORPORATION pi 

360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, New York f 

th 

The Fotosetter line-composing machine | ; 
is the first keyboard-operated machine 
to produce photographic type composi- 


tion on a commercial basis. Fotosetier, Intertype are registered trademarks 


Printing Machinery Builders Sef Up 
Working Exhibits for Big Chicago Show 
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PROMINENT men_ representing 
educational, civic and industrial 
interests will participate in the 
ceremony opening the Sixth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition 
at International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Monday, Sept. 11. 

When the waiting thousands 
surge into the exposition hall, the 
first group of exhibits which they 
will see will be the “Arena Block” 
consisting of 10 areas where the 
largest “action” exhibits will be 
displayed. From the “Arena 
Block” the crowd will flow to the 
South and North “Blocks” of ex- 
hibits which will take up the rest 
of the three acres of floor space 
of the “World’s Greatest Tempo- 
rary Printing Plant.” 

It is expected that a personnel 
of 2,000 will be in charge of the 
exhibit spaces throughout the mas- 
sive exposition hall. They will su- 
pervise and conduct demonstra- 
tions and answer questions. 

11 Fully-Equipped Presses 
Familiar sounds will greet the 
ears of owners of printing and 
lithographic plants and their key 
men and women who will attend 
as “students.” The sounds will 
come from the huge printing 
presses, composing machines, mul- 
ticolor proof presses, bindery 
equipment and scores and scores 
of devices designed to increase 
production, raise quality of work- 
manship, and lower costs per unit 
of all items. 

The Exposition Management 
has ascertained from most exhib- 
itors what they would show and 
demonstrate in their respective 
display spaces. Surprises will be 
occasioned hy many of them when 
they reveal their newly-devised 
products. One firm will exhibit 
11 fully-equipped presses. 

The last previous graphic arts 
exposition held in Chicago was 
1921—just 29 years ago. The two 
previous Shows of the National 
Graphic Arts Exposition, Inc.— 
the non-profit organization spon- 
soring the 1950 Show—took place 
in New York City in 1927 and 
1939, 

Inquiries Welcomed 

Many of the visiting printers 
and others in the graphic arts will 
come to Chicago seeking answers 
to questions concerning which 
Process or processes of placing ink 
On paper they should favor in 
their future operations. They know 
that each branch of the industry 
has advantages in certain areas of 
Production. By observing and 
comparing competing processes in 


action at the Exposition, and talk- 
ing to the specialists who will 
demonstrate the facilities “in ac- 
tion,” the inquiring printers will 
be enabled to reach sound conclu- 
sions. 

Practically everything will be 
exhibited pertaining to letterpress, 


offset-lithography, gravure and ro- ® 


togravure, screen-printing and 
trade services pertaining to each 
and all of the processes. 

With 200 exhibitors vying with 
each other to display their prod- 
ucts, the exposition management is 
advising the prospective students 
of the exhibits to plan to stay 
in Chicago as much of the two 
weeks of the Show as possible— 
“the longer the better.” 

Another bit of advice is that 
the visitors should not be back- 
ward about asking questions or of 
accepting offers of special demon- 
strations from exhibitors. 

Fotosetter in Operation 

The first public showing of the 
Fotosetter, new photographic line- 
composing machine developed by 
Intertype Corp., will take place in 
Booth 261. 

The Fotosetter Machine com- 
poses type matter directly on film, 
thus eliminating the need for cast- 
ing type in metal, pulling repro- 
duction proofs and making photo 
copies, wherever plate-making is 
involved. The new machine will 
be in action at the show. 

Martin M. Reed, president of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., sent 
out invitations this week with a 
note to the trade that the Chicago 
Exposition “will be one of the 
largest and most significant dis- 
plays of graphic arts machinery, 
supplies, and techniques ever pre- 
sented to the printers and pub- 
lishers of the world.” 

Linotype’s large display will be 
in Booth 282, the first booth to 
the right beyond the main en- 
trance. 

Carl Sorensen will be in charge 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Co. exhibits in Booths 411-417, 
demonstrating the regular line of 
monotype machines and _ the 
Monotype-Huebner Color Pre- 
cision Camera, Precision Photo- 
Composer, Register Device, Verti- 
cal Plate Coater and Universal 
Process Machine. 

Foreign Personnel for ATF 

American Type Founders’ ex- 
hibit will be manned by personnel 
able to converse in German, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Nor- 
wegian, Dutch and Hebrew. 

In providing interpreters in 
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Million-dollar plant of Mansfield (O.) News-Journal. 


these languages, ATF’s export de- 
partment explained it plans to en- 
tertain a number of visitors from 
European and Latin American 
countries who will be in the 
United States to learn more about 
the new developments in the print- 
ing business. 

Two hundred thousand pounds 
of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, worth nearly $500,000, is 
being shipped from the ATF fac- 
tory in Elizabeth, N. J. Included 
are 11 fully-equipped presses, 
many of them new models never 
before seen by most printers. 

Donald Deskey, internationally- 
known designer and creator of 
many of the outstanding exhibits 
at both the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1933-34 and the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939-40, will build 
the ATF exhibit. He recently re- 
turned from an extended Euro- 
pean trip on which he gathered 
design and exhibit ideas in Paris 
and London. 

A “Pre-Press Department,” such 
as might be installed in a modern 
printing plant, will be one of the 
features of the exhibit planned by 
Vandercook & Sons. 

In this special part of the ex- 
hibit, technicians will demonstrate 
the makeup of precision forms, 
using inexpensive equipment for 
making accurate metal base, and 
a new method of mounting photo- 
engravings and electrotypes. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturers of electric con- 
trol apparatus, will display motor 
control and control accessories 
specifically designed for graphic 
arts application. Located in Booth 
201, a pre-set type speed regulat- 
ing controller with- visual indica- 
tion of press acceleration will be 
in operation. 

New printing equipment, that 
offers increased quality and effi- 
ciency to the American graphic 
arts trades, will be shown by Am- 
sterdam Continental Types and 
Graphic Equipment, Inc. 

Featured equipment, all new to 
this country, will include the 
Palatia Gravure Press and Ro-Fa 
Rotary Ruling Machine. 


Green Plush Chairs 
For Mansfield Staff 


Thousands of persons from the 


Mansfield, O. area _ streamed 
through the new million-dollar 
plant of the Mansfield News- 


Journal during the “open house” 
Aug. 3, 4 and 5. 

The building was completed 
late in June and the staff moved 
in July 3. The interior is a news- 
paperman’s dream. Reporters and 
other office personnel sit in plush, 
green upholstered chairs behind 
modernistic, steel grey desks. 

The building is faced with light 
brick and lined with light wood 
paneling. The floors are inlaid 
grey and green tile. The walls 
of the mechanical department are 
ceramic glazed tile. 

The staff is experiencing a com- 
plete reversal of surroundings. 
The old building, which accom- 
modated the Mansfield News and 
the News-Journal for 60 years, 
was a small, red brick edifice with 
cramped quarters and bleak in- 
terior. 

Highlighting the present plant is 
the new, four-unit Goss Headliner 
press which sets on a concrete 
base of its own and is separated 
from the rest of the building by 
a layer of cork. ’ 

Much of the heavy typesetting 
machinery was taken from the 
old building by a giant crane. 

The men who directed the vast 
four-day moving included G. J. 
Kochenderfer, editor of the News- 
Journal since its founding: Harry 
Horvitz, son of the publisher; 
Ralph Disler, general manager; 
Edwin G. Matlock, mechanical 
superintendent, and R. L. Ro- 
buck, special advisor. 


50 Years for Mau 


Henry J. Mau, electrical and 
maintenance chief; joined the Chi- 
cago Tribune just 50 years ago as 
chief electrician. He was 25 then. 
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Old Building Kept 
In ‘Best’ Condition ; 


If unsung men and an 
equally unsung woman suddenly 
quit their jobs, things at the 
Rochester (N. 
=) 
and 
would be likely 
to go haywire in 
a hurry. 

These 13, 
whose _ names 
few of the D&C 
staff know, are 
the members of 
that paper’s 


12 





Best 


by Allen Best, 
trical-architectural 
ordinary. 

Thanks to Mr. 


genius 


—several decades old—has_ re- 
mained an up-to-date newspaper 
plant. 
paper’s departments 
mechanical plant. 
The scope of the maintenance 
department goes a great deal 
further than the routine cleaning, 
heating, guarding and_ elevator 
operation. It also includes trans- 
forming holes-in-the-wall _into 
comfortable, efficient offices, and 
devising and installing machinery 


except the 


which most efficiently fills the 
needs of the building. 
In the last three years, nearly 


a dozen offices have been made 
over into pleasant, maximum- 
capacity working spaces. These 
range from the city room, which 
occupies most of an entire floor, 
to executive offices, a broadcasting 
studio and darkrooms. 


All of these projects reflect Mr. 
Best’s firm belief that no one can 
work at his best without perfect 
lighting. To achieve it, he in- 
stalled a perfectly diffused type of 
fluorescent lighting, arranged to 
meet the specific requirements in 
each office. 

Sometimes, Mr. Best has to 
combine his lighting ideas with 
interior decorating problems. For 
instance, he found an old, de- 
crepit-looking ceiling in the drab 
room he recently was told to 
transform into a private office for 
a top executive. Instead of in- 
stalling a costly drop ceiling or 
replacing the old plaster, he sus- 
pended lighting diffusers to cover 
the length and breadth of the 
ugly ceiling. Not only did he hide 
the ceiling with an interesting, in- 
expensive design, he also achieved 
perfect lighting. 

When Mr. Best gets through 
with redecorating a rooms, the fi- 
nal result is likely to sport a 
liberal amount of wood wall pan- 
eling, either painted or finished 
natural. Other~ standard face- 
lifters include new doors, case- 
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maintenance de-/ 
partment, headed i 

mechanical-elec- | 
extra- | 


Best and his | 
staff, the five-story D&C building ; 


The building houses all the | 
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Democrat {|= 
Chronicle ©, 





Liquid Mask Tape | 


| Makes Efching Easy 


Easier, better jobs, more pro- 
duction and lower operating costs 
are some of the advantages of 
liquid masking tape-like material 


mr now being used by the etchers in 


| tendent, 





Inside New Texas Building 
This is the office of Calvin Clyde, Jr., assistant manager, in the new 
plant of the Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times and Morning Telegraph. More 
than 6,000 persons attended Open House. 





And here is a portion of the well-lighted editorial room, with well- 
planned desk arrangement, adequate telephone facilities, and air con- 


dijioning. The new building has 
ment windows and well - plxced 
shelf and closet space. Another 
feature he recently developed is 
individual temperature controls for 
any one office, linked to the cen- 
tral heating system. 

The air-conditioning system is 
running at top efficiency keeping 
all hands comfortable in all tem- 
peratures—at about 25% of rated 
operating costs. The secret is a 
pumping system Mr. Best and his 
crew installed to feed water from 
the nearby Genesee River into the 
air-conditioning system at the rate 
of up to 300 gallons a minute. 
Needless to say, that water would 
cost plenty if it came from the 
city’s water system. Linked to 
that pump is another cooling de- 
vice thought up by Mr. Best: 
a thermostat-controlled sprinkler 
system that keeps the roof wet 
in summer temperatures. 

This knack for money-savers 
shows in all phases of Mr. Best’s 
operations, such as space heating 
(with steam from a utility com- 
pany), water heating (with coal), 
cleaning and general repair work. 

His staff includes one full-time 
painter and a part-time carpenter. 

Indicative of his department’s 
efficiency is his answer to the 
question about typical problems 
arising from his multiple opera- 
tions: 

“Problems? 
ever have any.” 


Why, we hardly 


27,000 square feet of floor area. 


Big Equipment Show 
Is Planned in L. A. 


The first large-scale show of 
newspaper production machinery 
in the 11 Western states has been 
annonnced for 1951 by the Pa- 
cific Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference, organization of Western 
daily newspaper and commercial 
web printing mechanical superin- 
tendents and personnel. 

The show will be part of the 
PNMC’s Conference at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, early in 
May. 


Abe Carr Honored 


Abe M. Carr, who was in 
charge of maintaining composing 
room equipment at the Glendale 
(Calif.) News-Press for more than 
22 years, recently was given a 
lapel button by Glendale Typo- 
graphical Union marking 50 years 
of continuous membership in 
the International Typographical 
Union. 


Joins ITU Staff 


Jim Brady, formerly chapel 
chairman for the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian composing room, has 
gone to Indianapolis to be assis- 
tant to ITU Secretary Don Hurd. 


4 the Chicago Tribune color engrav- 


ing department. 

“This new product,” said Pat 
Bresnahan, color engraving supin- 
“resulted from Pete De 
Sario’s experiments.” 

Pete, an etcher and Tribunite 
since February, 1931, was award- 
ed a bonus of $100 for the idea. 
He worked with the new material 
for several weeks before it was 
put in general use in June. 

Instead of using the acid-resist- 


_ ing ink, which formerly was paint- 


ed on the plate to protect a cer- 


, tain area while another part of 


the plate was etched, the liquid- 
making tape-like material now is 
used. It speeds up _ production 
from one to four hours per day 
per etcher. 

For example, on a combination 
plate with half-tones and line 
work, the etcher paints out the 
line work with the liquid to pro- 


/ tect it while he is etching a half- 


tone. Previously, the etcher cov- 
ered the line work with the acid- 
resisting ink, which had to be 
washed off when half-tones were 
etched completely. The _ etcher 
then repainted the half-tones to 
prepare the plate for deep-etching. 

A painting job (called “staging” 
by the engravers) is eyestraining. 

Now when the etcher is through 
etching one area, instead of hav- 
ing to wash off the ink formerly 
used, he merely peels off the 
liquid tape—just as masking tape 
is peeled off—leaving the plate 
ready to be deep-etched. 


120-Line Cuts Made 
On Fairchild Machine 


First newspaper use of the new 
120-line Fairchild Photo-Electric 
Engraver was made recently by 
the weekly Deposit (N. Y.) 
Courier. Five 6x 8-inch pictures 
were reproduced from  120-line, 
plastic half-tones made on the 
electronic engraver. 

The details and tonal variations 
were said to be comparable to 
those on coated paper used by 
magazines. 


Huge Paper Barge 


A new barge, capable of trans- 
porting 2,000 tons of paper stock, 
has just been completed at the 
Wilmington shipyard of Dravo 
Corp. It will be used to move 
paper for Life Magazine from the 
mill of the St. Regis Paper Co. 
at Bucksport, Me., down the coast, 
up the Hudson River through the 
New York State Barge Canal and 
over the Great Lakes to Chicago. 
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IT IS EASY TO PRINT ON A 


SCOTT PRESS 


Well printed, neatly folded newspapers make satis- 
fied readers and advertisers. 


THE SCOTT INK DISTRIBUTION 


is still unequalled in effectiveness—eliminates “ghosting.” 


THE NEW SCOTT WEB CONTROL 
results in a press which runs practically without headaches from web 
breaks. 


THE SCOTT HEAVY DUTY 3 TO 2 RATIO FOLDER 
with larger cylinders handles 96 pages at high speed. 


THE SCOTT PRESS 
is a beautifully co-ordinated, perfected precision machine. No particular 
feature is exploited at the expense of others; needs no “gadgets.” 


SCOTT PRESSES 


are unequalled in performance and economy. 





SCOTT “Straight-Unit’’ Octuple Press with two 
color plate cylinders for versatile spot color 
j printing; easily convertible for 4-color printing. 


Send for Catalog 


WALTER SCOTT & CO,, INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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Huber Ink Process 
Bars Impurities 


News black is being produced 
by a specially-developed contami- 
nation-free manufacturing process 
at the $500,000 ink plant of the 
J. M. Huber Corp., in McCook, 
Ill., near Chicago. 

The process, patented by Huber, 
provides for bulk handling of car- 
bon black in pellet form from the 
company’s carbon black plant in 
Borger, Tex., through the entire 
ink-making procedure. Since the 
black is transported in sealed 
hopper cars rather than in the con- 
ventional multi-wallpaper _ bags, 
the possibility of contaminating 
the ink with paper fibres and 
other impurities is eliminated. 

Special equipment and plant de- 
sign have reduced to an absolute 
minimum manual handling of in- 
coming raw materials as well as 
outgoing inks. From the time raw 
materials arrive until the finished 
products are shipped, the inks are 
concealed against exposure. 

At the ink plant, the carbon 
black is unloaded into an under- 
ground conveyor and carried by 
enclosed bucket elevators to a 
large storage tank on the roof. 
A dust-tight gravity feed drops 
the black into an enclosed scale 
for weighing. The black is then 
dropped into a large revolving 
steel drum, or mill, containing 
thousands of steel balls. Other in- 
gredients are weighed and piped 
into these mills from other sec- 
tions of the plant. As the drum 
rotates, the grinding action of the 
balls accomplishes the necessary 
dispersion in a few hours. 

The finished ink then is pumped 
into storage tanks and later piped 
into tank cars, tank trucks, or 
drums for shipment. 

The processing of comic color 
inks follows the same lines as 
mews black. Red, Yellow, and 
Blue inks are made separately 
and delivered by Huber multi- 
color tank trucks. 

Newspapers in 11 states are 
supplied by the McCook plant. 
A similar plant in Bayonne, N. J., 
serves newspapers in the East and 
South, with another in Borger 
producing news black for South- 
western newspapers. 


Newsday Orders 
Wood 4-Unit Press 


Purchase of a Wood four-unit 
press with Tensionplate Lockup 
by Newsday, Long Island, is an- 
nounced by the Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corp. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.) Okla- 
homan & Times has ordered 12 
Wood reels, pneumatic tensions 
and Autopasters which are to be 
installed under a~new 12-unit Goss 
press, and new stereo machinery. 
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es 


Where Public Is Greeted 


ORs 


Pine-paneled office is the reception room for customers in the new 
home of the Sapulpa (Okla.) Herald, of which R. P. Matthews is 
publisher. 





Cummins Promoted 
On Wichita Eagle 


Glenn Cummins has _ been 
named superintendent of _ the 
stereotyping and composing de- 
partments of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle by Clyde Speer, business 
manager. He has been composing 
room foreman five years. 

Ralph Brooks, former assistant 
stereo foreman for the Wichita 
Beacon, is now foreman of the 
Eagle’s stereo department. He re- 
places Merle Thomas, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Louis Atkinson, stereotyping 
foreman for the Beacon, said 


Brooks as assistant. 


GI Bill Deadline 


The deadline for starting GI 
Bill courses of education and 
training for most veterans is ex- 
actly a year away, on July 25, 
1951, the Veterans’ Administration 
reminds. This coming fall term 
will be the final fall term when 
most veterans may enter or re- 
enter GI Bill training. They still 
may begin their studies later, as 
long as it’s before the 1951 date. 


THAT 


SWING f 


Exacting executives and pro- 
duction experts find that effi- 
ciency swings upward at lock- 
up time. Ditto saved time and 
cost. 

A perfect mat, a perfect plate 
are no _ guarantees if the 
chase is faulty. 


Consult :-— 








| 





Headliner Installed 


A 22-months’ expansion pro- 
gram of the San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury and San Jose News en- 
tered its final phase with installa- 
tion of a six-unit Goss Headliner. 

Last move of the program, the 
remodeling of the composing de- 
partments were remodeled and re- 
equipped a year ago. Available 
floor space is now more than 48,- 
000 square feet, or more than 
triple the former area. 


Monomelf Shows 
New Rofary Shaver 


The new Model D Plane-O- 
Plate for precision shaving of 
metal, wood and plastic plates 
was shown for the first time at 
the ANPA Mechanical Confer- 
ence in Buffalo in June, by the 
Monomelt Co., Minneapolis. 

The shaver was especially de- 
veloped for the moderate-size 
daily newspaper, commercial 
printers, paper converters, stereo- 
typers, photo-engravers and plastic 
plate makers demanding exacting, 
dependable service. 


Among its features is the 10- 
tooth, one-piece high-speed helical 
angle cutter of molybdenum steel 
mounted in Timken bearings and 
adjustable for pre-load. Ten-tooth 
construction is said to give 
smoother, easier cutting. 

A new feature, also, is the 17- 
finger hold down bar with each 
finger under individual spring ten- 
sion for holding one or more 
plates to the table under uniform 
pressure as they pass under the 
cutter even though they may vary 
in height. This lessens tendency 
toward chattering. 

Another feature is the light- 
weight, streamlined mechanical 
dump designed to efficiently col- 
lect the shavings and keep the 
working area clean. 





Ask for a sample roll of 


Francis Turley has replaced Mr. | 


SPARTAN 
PERFORATOR 
TAPE 


FOR 
TELETYPESETTER 
EQUIPMENT 


Compare the difference! 


LINK PAPER COMPANY 


220 Broadway 





New York 7, N. Y. 
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Flizabethton Star 
Plans Open House 


The Elizabethton (Tenn.) Star 
will complete locational and typo- 
graphical transition Aug. 13 when 
a big re- styled multi - sectioned 
Progress Edition rolls off new Hoe 
presses in a modern plant. 

To show off the press and plant 
__first major change in daily pub- 
lishing here in 25 years—Publish- 
er William S. Waddell has sched- 
uled a week-long open house. A 
cinder-block, brick building, 50 
x 112, houses the entire operation 
on one floor. with new equipment 
throughout. 

The 32-page Hoe Simplex will 
make first use of a color attach- 
ment in the big Aug. 13 edition 
commemorating Carter County 
development. 

The Star is owned by Silliman 
Evans of Nashville, and Mr. Wad- 
dell, who came here from the 
Kingsport Times in 1945. 


Mechanical Engineer 
Joins Lanston Staff 


John Stungis, Jr., a mechanical 
engineer, has been added to the 
staff of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co., Philadelphia. A. E. 
Giegengack, executive vicepresi- 
dent, said other qualified young 
men are being recruited to serve 
in the sales and technical service 
departments of the company in 
accordance with its expansion 
policy. 

Mr. Stungis has been assigned 
to a course of training in the 
Lanston factory where he will 
have opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the products of the 
company which are used in com- 
posing rooms, plate-making and 
camera departments of production 
units in the graphic arts. After 
completing his prescribed course 





of inside training, he will be as-. 


signed to field work in accordance 
with the plans of Mr. Giegengack 
and his associates. 





R. W. Bandy, pressroom foreman, 
Fresno Bee, points to his inven- 
tion—the Bandy chuck. 


(Bob) Bandy Chuck 
Still Going Strong 


Fresno, Calif. — The Bandy 
chuck sold by all American press 
manufacturers for many _ years 
now has general use in newspa- 
pers because of a 1926 stipulation. 

R. W. “Bob” Bandy, foreman of 
the Fresno Bee pressroom, devel- 
oped the paper chuck to hold the 
paper roll to the shaft purely for 
the Bee’s use. A press manufactur- 
er insisted he should patent his 
method of holding the web tight 
and preventing troublesome lock- 
ing. 

“This I did, but with the express 
understanding all press builders 
were to have the same right to 
sell the chuck for their presses,” 
Mr. Bandy recalled here. 

The chuck has stood the tests 
of time, of increased paper roll 


sizes (from 32 to 40 ‘inches in di- | 


ameter), of weight (from 1100 
pounds to close to a ton), and of 
wear. The problem of durability 
worried Mr. Bandy at the start, 
and for fear a small cam would 
destroy itself the original size was 
increased four times on the wear- 
ing surface. As a result, some 


Fresno Bee chucks made in 1926 


are still in use. 





YOU GET EXPERT WORK 


YOUR JOB IS GUARANTEED 
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MACHINE 


et 


MOVE YOUR PRESS 
—WITHOUT WORRIES! 


when SHAW handles the job 


YOU'RE COVERED AGAINST INJURY CLAIMS AND BREAKAGE 


. we carry full liability and damage insurance 
. all our men are skilled press machinists 


... for proper setup, alignment and running order. 


Moving ® Dismantling ® Repairs ® Installatio: 


Overhauling 





& TOOL CO. 


1151 TEMPLE ST., LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 


EST. 1921 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING PRESS MACHINISTS 
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FILMS PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
CARBON TISSUE DEVELOPING EQUIPMENT 
CAMERAS ETCHING EQUIPMENT 


DARKROOM EQUIPMENT 
STRIPPING EQUIPMENT 
SENSITIZING EQUIPMENT 


CHEMICALS 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 





or the weekly or the 
daily newspaper 


A way to reduce production costs . . . a way to 
save time. . . a way to print a better looking news- 
paper . . . a way to control the speed and quality of 
engravings: A modern, well equipped engraving depart- 
ment, RIGHT IN YOUR OWN PLANT, Can give your newspaper 


all of these advantages and more! 


You may be thinking of such equipment now, 
and Chemco is ready to help you with suggestions, 
ideas and estimates of costs based on years of expe- 
rience in building and supplying the finest engraving 
equipment and supplies. 


Later, you will find it worthwhile to learn how, 
specifically, your plant can benefit through use of 
one or more Chemco units. 


Don't hesitate to write for further information. 


© 


MCO MOOT ee 


Puetoreeeects Company, inc 
te cetat 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
GLEN COVE, N. Y 


BRANCHES: New York Chicago Detroit New Orleans 


Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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Justigraph Speeds 
Typeless’ Printing 


Leroy F. Dyer of Wellesley 
(Mass.) Engravers has applied 
for a patent on his Justigraph, a 
photo-justifying machine which 
employs no electric contacts, elec- 
tronics or pneumatic devices. It 
is the latest entry in the “typeless” 
composition field. 

Says the inventor: 

“The Justigraph approaches the 
problem from an entirely different 
angle. Utilizing the excellent car- 
bon impressions from modern pro- 
portional - spacing typewriters, it 
handles a complete line as a single 
unit and thus attains undreamed- 
of speed in a comparatively sim- 
ple and compact machine. 

“The experimental model pro- 
duces three lines per second, 
which is equal to a full news- 
paper column of 8 pt. per min- 
ute—approximately 30 times the 
speed of a Linotype. Since speed 
is not affffected by length of lines, 
speed of the Justigraph may easily 
be 60 or more times that of a 








Linotype when justifying long 
lines. 
“In practice the Justigraph 


would be adjusted to the speed 
required to handle the output of 
as many typewriters as needed 
for the work in hand—five, ten, 
fifteen, or more—and the typed 
copy from all of the typewriters 
would be fed into the one justified. 

“In a sense, keyboarding may 
be said to be eliminated because 
manuscript has to be written any- 
way and it may just as well be 
written on a proportional-spacing 
typewriter in the correct type style 
and measure. Since the _ type- 
writers are not directly connected 
to the Justigraph, they may be 
located anywhere convenient—in 
a news room, in a school, at the 
ringside, even in an_ author’s 
home. 

“The typist need not be expert, 
either—just able to read and de- 
cide when a line is correct. All 


lines in error will be automatically 
deleted by the Justigraph. 


“In addition to justifying, the 
Justigraph adjusts the size of type 
and the line spacing. A _ single 
piece of typed copy may be run 
through to produce, for example: 
a single-column news story in 
6 pt., 12 ems, spaced 2 pts.; a 
magazine article in 7% pt., 15 
ems, spaced 3 pts.; and still again, 
a book in 12 pt., 24 ems, spaced 
4 points. 

“For experimental purposes 
processing is being done by hand 
but in the commercial models au- 
tomatic processing, as in Re, 
cordak, will make the machine 
fully automatic. Copy and sensi- 
tized paper will be fed into the 
machine and trimmed reproduc- 
tion copy of photographic quality 
will come out. By merely substi- 
tuting film for paper in the posi- 
tive unit a film positive will re- 
sult, ready for direct printing 
down on metal.” 


Raleigh N & 0 Adds 
To Linotype Battery 


The Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer has increased its type- 
setting capacity to 19 machines 
with the installation of two new 
Model 5 Linotypes, according to 
announcement by General Man- 
ager Frank Daniels. Mr. Daniels 
also announced that two new 
proof presses had been installed. 

The News and Observer is en- 
larging its pressrooms and has put 
sound insulation in both the press 
and composing rooms. New lock- 
er and shower rooms have been 
built for the shop force. 


Schweitzer Dies 


John J. Schweitzer, 66, assistant 
foreman of the ,Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News pressroom for 14 
years, died July 18. After leaving 
the News in 1921, he worked for 
the Buffalo Courier-Express until 
pensioned in 1946. 


New Plant in B. C. 


Erection of a new plant and 
office building for the British Co- 
lumbia Journal of Commerce will 
be started in the near future at 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Wrapping Stops 
Zinc Corrosion 


Solution tu the costly corrosion 
of zincos (line and halftone cuts) 
which occurs during storage has 
been found by Britain's rrinting, 
Packaging & Allied Trades Re- 
search Association (Patra). 

“Patracryl-Zinco-Wrap,” a spe- 
cial paper impregnated with so- 
dium benzoate—research over a 
number of years has shown this 
chemical to be a corrosion pre- 
ventative — has been evolved by 
Patra as a protective wrapping in 
which the zincos can be stored 
between runs. 

“White Rust” form of corrosion 
often makes the cuts unusable. 
It occurs because zinc, even when 
clean in a clean atmosphere, is a 
chemically active metal,  sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric dampness 
and acids. 

Corrosion is also caused 
through the use of copper sul- 
phate to “Blacken” zincos in mak- 
ing. This cause can readily be 
overcome by telling the process- 
engraver not to use copper sul- 
phate. 

Another key to safe storage is 
systematic cleaning of the zincos. 
Old methods of storing, by greas- 
ing and -vrapping in ordinary 
papers, often induce or precipi- 
tate corrosion because of the acids 
present in the fats and oils used, 
or in the dampness which sooner 
or later penetrates the paper. 

Briefly Patra’s tested method of 
storing is to scrub the zincos with 
a solvent to remove traces of ink. 
Naphtha, benzol or white spirit 
can be used. Next the cuts must 
be dried in warm air. 

Rinsing in industrial spirits (not 
methylated) being careful not to 


touch the cut with bare hands 
(sweat induces corrosion) and 
drying quickly, is the successive 
stage. 

Next the cuts must be rinsed in 
clean benzol, dried again and 
wrapped fightly in “Patracryl- 


Zinco-Wrap,” and sealed with ad- 
hesive tape. 


Finally the zincos must be 
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stored in a fume-free dry room, 
allowing air to circulate round 
them. 

The special paper is produced 
commercially and marketed 
through C. F. Moore & Sons, Ltd., 
Sekforde Street, London, E.C.1, 
Eng. 


ATF Adds to Line 
Of Sheet—Fed Presses 


American Type Founders Sales 
Corp. has edded 13 new sheet- 
fed offset printing presses to its 
line, according to E. G. Williams, 
the company’s president. This ac- 
tion is a major extension of the 
range of ATF equipment in the 
offset lithography field. 

These presses, manufactured by 
George Mann & Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Vickers, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, will supplement the famous 
ATF Chief offset presses and the 
ATF-Webendorfer web-fed offset 
presses. The newly added units 
will be known as ATF-Mann off- 
set presses. 

In presenting the ATF-Mann 
presses to American printers, 
American Type Founders pur- 
chases the Plaza Machinery Corp., 
New York City, previous Mann 
distributors for the United States. 


Reading in 1951 


Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and New Jer- 
sey Press Association will conduct 
their joint 1951 Mechanical Con- 
ference at Reading, Pa., according 
to an announcement by Theodore 
A. Serrill, PNPA manager. 


Conference Dates 


Officers of the Illinois News- 
paper Mechanical Conference have 
set Sept. 23-24 for the 1950 meet- 
ing at Louis Joliet Hotel, Joliet, 
Ill. 


The 1950 SNPA Mechanical 
Conference, Eastern Division, is 
scheduled Aug. 28-29 at Birm- 


ingham, Ala. Tutwiler Hotel. 





BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
* 


Newspaper Presses 
Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 
* 

Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 
Service 
At Your Disposal 
* 

Complete Plants Equipped 
Large or Small 
& 

500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
_BRyant 9-1132 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


ANPA Head Hails 
Easton Project 


Historic Williamsburg, Va. and 
modern Easton, Pa. are linked in 
printing history, according to Ed- 
win S. Friendly, president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Speaking at the opening of the 
Colonial Printing Office in Wil- 
liamsburg on July 25, Mr. Friend- 
ly said: aes ae 

“Our Association maintains a 
Research Laboratory at Easton. 
It is manned by expert personnel 
and contains modern equipment. 
Its purpose is to find new ways 
of making more efficient and 
speedier the process of printing. 
Many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars will be spent for this proj- 
ect and for the work of a year- 
round Mechanical Department 
which delves into such newspaper- 
ing matters as plant constructions, 
production analyses, temperature 
and humidity considerations con- 
cerned with newsprint storage and 
numerous other printing plant 
problems. 

“I draw a definite parallel be- 
tween the purpose of this Printing 
Office at Williamsburg and the ef- 
forts of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association to improve 
the process of printing at Easton. 


Our nearly £00 newspapers in the 
Association, representing almost 
90% of the circulation of dailies 
in the United States and 50% of 
the circulation of Canadian news- 
papers, can well reflect on the 
problems, even hazards of early 
colonial printing and measure 
pridefully the advances in pres- 
tige and technical knowledge 
which have been made since and 
are in the process of making. 

“Let us hope that one day in 
the future there will be a similar 
ceremony at Easton or another 
appropriate place where men and 
women will gather also to record 
achievement and contemplate 
what citizens in a free domain 
can accomplish.” 


IP! Appointment 


IPI has appointed Paul N. Bax- 
ter of Los Angeles to direct IPI’s 
West Coast activities. He succeeds 
David Elliott of San Francisco, 
retiring, as president of the In- 
ternational Printing Ink Corp., 
Ltd., of California. 


Ala. Be Praised 


LANETT, Ala. — The Valley 
Daily Times has inaugurated new 
headline and advertising type. A 
new machine has eliminated hand- 
setting and the new types include 
Tempo Heavy Condensed, Tempe 
Italic, Garamond Bold and Gara- 
mond Italic, Coronet Bold and 
Radiant Bold. 





BUILT FOR A BETTER LET-DOWN 





Damage comes easy to a roll of newsprint— pretty hard to estimate 


just how many feet of paper have been wasted. 


A Gifford-Wood Pneumatic Drop eliminates this “faulty-handling” 
spoilage. You simply feed in a roll and flip the latch. Hinged — 
loading fingers cradle the roll securely, lower it, and discharge it to 
press or storage room without the slightest possibility of damage. 
Risk of accidents is reduced. Handling costs are lowered. 


Stock moves easily and swiftly, with minimum effort. 


ALSO AVAILABLE ELECTRICALLY- OPERATED FOR RAISING AS WELL AS LOWERING ROLLS 


G-W conveyor and elevator systems are also available for 
mechanically moving stereos, magazines, mail sacks, bundles, etc., 
to any part of your plant. Call a G-W engineer. He will, without 


obligation, recommend the proper handling system 
to meet your special requirements. 


GiFFoRrD-Wooo Co. 


HUDSON - 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
420 Lexington Avenue 


WHEN YOU 





Since 1814 
NEW: YORK 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


THINK OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
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CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Railway Exchange Building 565 W. Washington Street 


Automatic Phone 
Recorder Shown 


Ashton A. Berry . of Penn- 
sauken, N. J., has invented an au- 
tomatic telephone answering de- 
vice. He demonstrated it recently 
to a group of telephone engineers. 
How soon the machine can be 
marketed depends on the outcome 
of a hearing before the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The box-like device is about 14 
inches long, four inches high and 
four inches wide. What’s inside is 
Mr. Berry’s secret. 

This is how it worked in the 
demonstration: The telephone 
rang. A red pilot light showed on 
the device immediately behind the 
phone. Slowly the handset lifted 
and the spool on a wire recorder 
nearby began to spin. A _ white 
light on the recorder flickered. 

The telephone was being an- 
swered but no one in the room 
had touched it. The voice on the 
calling end of the phone was be- 
ing recorded. After the call was 
completed, the white light stopped 
its flickering and the French-type 
phone returned to its cradle. 

For use in newspaper offices, 
Mr. Berry said, the device would 
be useful in the event the rewrite 
staff was busy. Reporters could 
tell their stories via telephone, 
have them recorded with the use 
of the device and ihe recordings 





could be played off later. 

Mr. Berry said the current 
model of his device is built from 
standard electrical parts such as 
can be bought in any radio store. 


His Only Employer 
Honors McLaughlin 


LAWRENCE, Mass. — Approxi- 
mately 200 co-workers and friends 
gathered June 26 to assist Am- 
brose L. McLaughlin, foreman of 
the composing room of the Law- 
rence Evening Tribune in celebrat- 
ing the completion of 30 years 
of service with the Eagle-Tribune 
Publishing Co., his only em- 
ployer. 

Publisher Irving E. Rogers gave 
the guest of honor a television 
set, installed at his home, and a 
$500 bond. Fellow workers gave 
him a substantial check and a 
gold watch. 


Adman Neal Retires 


After 56 years in newspaper 
and commercial printing, Roy V. 
Neal, in the ad alley of the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Citizen Patriot near- 
ly 33 years, retired June 17 to 
catch up on his fishing and travel- 
ing. He got his start on the old 
Windsor (Ont.) Evening Record 
as a printer’s devil at $1.50 a 
week. One of the shop rules, he 
recalls, was to avoid slamming 
the door, lest the composing room 
towel fall and break. 
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LET’S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Ad Censorship Creates 
Reader Confidence 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


CENSORSHIP, rules, regulations, 
as concerning Classified Advertis- 
ing, could all be tolled into one 
‘Code of Ethics,” or call it what 
you may. The important point 
is the great need for protection 
to the public against fraud or 
misleading statements. 

There is no other form of ad- 
vertising, so universal, that is so 
well accepted by the public as a 
solution to everyday needs, there- 
fore a careful watchword is of 
importance. 

Before going further, let’s put 
this on record. There is no set 
“Code of Ethics” adopted by any 
group of newspapers. Each paper 
adopts its own rules and restric- 
tions of ad acceptance and pub- 
lication based mainly on previous 
experiences. Therefore, the con- 
tents of this article simply bring 
out the types of censorship applied 
by various newspapers as_ indi- 
viduals. 

Official Commendation 

Daniel L. Lionel, CAM, Brook- 
lvn Eagle, chairman of the AN- 
CAM committee investigating the 
classified ethics employed around 
the country, received the follow- 
ing reply when contacting the 
Chief U. S. Post Office Inspector: 

“Classified Managers are to be 
commended for their efforts pro- 
tecting the public from fraudulent 
advertising. The Post Office does 
not advise people how to stay 
within the law, but investigates 
and presents to U.S. Attorneys 
activities of persons conducting 
schemes through the mails.” 

The National Better Business 
Bureau and their offices through- 
out the country offered a number 
of valuable suggestions to AN- 
CAM as did the Advertising Stan- 
dards Committee. 

“Every Classified Advertise- 
ment shall constitute a clear state- 
ment of a bona fide offer, propo- 
sition or announcement made in 
good faith.” If all newspapers 
would accept every Want Ad on 
the basis of that censorship rule, 
we could stop right here. Un- 
fortunately Classified embodies 
from 50 to a 100 different classi- 
fications involving border -Jine 
situations and ramifications to cre- 
ate doubts of acceptance or rejec- 
tion. So, the surveyed informa- 
tion reveals the following to be 
true in essence of the majority, 
each offering some leniency or 
even more strict interpretation as 
the individual newspaper desires. 

First, the general abuses re- 
sorted to in Classified Advertising: 

The intentional cause of loss of 
money to readers either directly 
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or indirectly. Causing injury to 
health or morals of readers. Vio- 
lation of municipal, state or na- 
tional laws. Attacking directly or 
by implication an individual, race, 
creed, religion, organization, in- 
stitution, business or profession. 
Misclassification of ads detrimen- 
tal to the paper, readers or unfair 
to advertisers using classifications 
requested. 
Should Be Investigated 

Here are the types of ads, 
which experience shows warrant 
careful investigation before pub- 
lication: 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Sell- 
ing partnerships or interests of no 
tangible value as such or do not 
exist. Investment offers of un- 
reasonable return. “Free lot” of- 
fers or schemes. Vending machine 
ads shall not include references of 
manufacture: without such _per- 
mission. Such ads indicating it is 
a “national concern” seeking local 
representatives when actually a 
distributor without connections 
other than the source for vending 
machines sold. Vending machine 
ads accepted only from reputable 
concerns, accepting full responsi- 
bility for all advertising claims. 

INSTRUCTION — Correspondence 
course ads only from competent 
schools. Offers of “pay while 
learning,” especially “out of town” 
schools. Impression that work 
opportunities are being offered. 
Ads under Help Wanted call for 
expenditure for courses with or 
without remuneration. Training 
for the theatrical acceptable only 
by reputable agents or producers. 

Hetp WANTED — Requests for 
money for samples except those 
of responsible concern offering 
genuine value. “Home Work” of- 
fers unless by reputable concern. 
Offers of government position 
when none available. Ads result- 
ing in inconvenience to large num- 
ber of people unless specific cir- 
cumstances justify. Ads offering 
employment on wage or salary 
when actually commission. 

Compensation clearly stated. 

Investigate ads for girls or mi- 
nors to go “out of town.” 

Wild Earnings Claims 

Exaggerated statements of pos- 
sible earnings. Offers of employ- 
ment where there are strike con- 
ditions or labor trouble should so 
state. Massage ads accepted only 
when stated “For Men” or “For 
Women” by licensed operators. 

ARTICLES For SALE — Dealers 
giving impression that they are 
private parties or claim repos- 
sessed merchandise when actually 


regular stock. Apparent sacrifice 
statements not bonafide. 

Casting reflections on competi- 
tive merchandise or business. Of- 
fers or explanations of lottery, 
drawing, games of chance, whether 
free or not or devices to establish 
lotteries. 

PERSONALS — Ads from fortune 
tellers, palmists, clairvoyants, or 
astrologers when services are ille- 
gal or obviously no ability to per- 
form a valuable service. Ads con- 
strued indecent, immoral, obscene, 
suggestive or offensive. Ads tend 
to induce bankruptcy or divorce. 
Matrimonial offers. Law violations 
such as sale of railroad tickets. 

CHILDREN BoAaRDED—Only from 
those complying with licensing 
regulations. If no license regula- 
tion, a recommendation from a 
physician. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Selling mail- 
ing lists or names unless by estab- 
lished concern. Ads intended as 
joke or hoax. Sale of intoxicating 
beverages, drugs, narcotics when 
prohibited by law. Claims of cure 
by medicine that mislead. 

Censor Clerk Essential 

When you consider the many 
different ways our readers can be 
misled or be open to fraud, 
through a Want Ad, it is no won- 
der most newspapers insist on em- 
ploying a censor clerk. 

Our advertising must be free of 
statements used as a subterfuge to 
induce actions which would not re- 
sult from a disclosure of the true 
nature of an offer. That is why the 
newspaper makes public claim to 
edit, revise or reject any advertis- 
ing copy, determine correct classi- 
fications with no mis-classification 
request permitted. 

Believe it or not, there are still 
more regulations not mentioned. 
They will be brought out individu- 
ally as we discuss other operations 
of the Classified Department. 
These are the major cautions. It 
would be an astounding figure if 
we knew the total amount of ad- 
vertising refused annually by news- 
papers. Perhaps such a survey 
would make a good promotion and 
convince the public the newspapers 
seriously consider them first, be- 
fore the advertising dollar. 


PNPA Clinic Scheduled 

Herb Weibel, CAM, Allentown 
(Pa.) Call-Chronicle and Attend- 
ance Chairman for the annual 
PNPA Classified Clinic, has an- 
nounced the clinic for Sept. 11-12 
at the Penn Harris Hotel in Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


WCAA Meets Sept. 4-5-6 
Walter S. Campbell, CAM, De- 
troit (Mich.) News, president of 
ANCAM, and Charles W. Horn, 
CAM, Los Angeles Examiner, past 
president of ANCAM, will be the 
principal speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Western Classified 


Advertising Association, in Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., Sept. 4-5-6. 
William H. Totten, CAM, Kla- 


math Falls Herald-News, is local 
host. 


Pasco Herald 
To Fight $2,000 
Libel Verdict 


Pasco, Wash.—A superior court 
jury awarded William J. Gaffney, 
Franklin County prosecuting at- 
torney, $2,000 damages in his 
$15,000 libel suit against the Tri- 
City Herald. 

The suit has been pending since 
March, 1948 and has already been 
to the State Supreme Court. Pub- 
lisher Glenn C. Lee said he has 
filed motion for a new trial. 

The suit grew out of two edi- 
torials criticizing the plaintiff for 
his actions involving release of 33 
persons who were arrested in a 
vice raid in December, 1947. The 
second editorial criticized him for 
failure to prosecute a trailer camp 
operator. 

Comment Ruled Out 


The jury denied damages on 
the first editorial and made the 
award on the second editorial. 
Judge Robert T. Hunter ruled 
the editorials were libelous per se 
and the newspaper could only de- 
fend itself by proving the truth. 
He ruled out fair comment and 
criticism of « public official, quali- 
fied privilege, the right of a news- 


paper to make an_ investigation 
and then comment on the result 
of its investigation. 


Judge Hunter also refused to 
admit any evidence which might 
prove the truth of the statements 
in the editorials if this evidence 
occurred after the publication of 
the second editorial on Feb. 25, 
1948. 

The newspaper’s attorney, 
Charles L. Powell, pointed out 
that the trailer camp operator was 
found guilty, fined and ordered to 
close his camp on March 12, 
1948. Cases of prostitution were 
also proved by a raid on March 
5, 1948 in which police officers 
were accompanied by a _ newspa- 
per photographer and _ reporter. 
Pictures and facts about this raid 
were denied as evidence. 

The jury received 22 separate 
instructions from the court. 

The case took eight days to 
try. The jury was out 18 hours. 

s 


Headline Defamation 
Brings $2,000 Award 


WINNIPEG—Justice P. J. Mon- 
tague gave judgment in favor of 
Donald F. Tedlie in a defamation 
suit against the Southam Co., Ltd. 
and Dr. Wesley McCurdy, former 
publisher of the Winnipeg Trib- 
une. 

Damages of $2,000 and costs 
were awarded Mr. Tedlie, Cana- 
dian National Railways telegraph 
operator at Dugald, Man., where 
a head-on collision between two 
trains took the lives of 31 persons 
Sept. 1, 1947. The suit arose 
from a Tribune headline on a re- 
port of the inquiry into the wreck. 

Justice Montague’s decision re- 
versed two: previous trials. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





1949 News Annual Lifts 
Curtain on Grim 1950 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard, 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, N. Y. 


NEWSWEEK’S HISTORY OF OUR 

“TIMES: Covering the Events of 
1949. By the Editors of Newsweek. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 466 pp. $6. 

FL VALLE, Venezuela—Dr. Der- 
rel Langham is a biologist working 
for the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Agriculture. From a cow pasture 
at El Valle here on the southern 
fringe of Caracas, he sent soil 
samples containing a mold to Dr. 
Paul Burkholder at the Osborne 
Memorial Laboratories at Yale. 
The result was chloromycetin, a 
runnerup with aureomycin for 
penicillin’s crown as a_ revolu- 
tionary germ-killer. 

This new antibiotic is making 
history as a cure for syphilis and 
for its treatment of typhoid and 
undulant fever. The development 
and uses of this chloromycetin are 
described in this first Newsweek 
annual as one of the outstanding 
news events of 1949. 

Then came myanesin, the Brit- 
ish drug. This overcomes some of 
the crippling effects of infantile 
paralysis. And tolserol, an Amer- 
ican form of myanesin. This is 
used successfully on certain men- 
tal disorders for which no drug 
has previously offered hope. Then 
accidentally discovered were dram- 
amine—as a cure and preventive 
for air and seasickness—and other 
extraordinary drugs. 

‘Atom Age Medicine’ 

Editors of this first volume of 
“Newsweek’s History of Our 
Times” use the expression “atom 
age medicine’ in describing the 
year’s dramatic advance in the sci- 
ence of therapeutics. For the year 
took medicine, they recall, into 
the chamber of the cyclotron, into 
the stratosphere, and into the seat 
of the jet plane pilot. It recalls the 
challenge of William L. Laurence 
of the New York Times to grad- 
uate students of journalism at Co- 
lumbia University last May: 

“News of Homeric proportions 
is now to be covered,” Mr. Lau- 
rence pointed out. “It is news of 
laboratories and of man’s chang- 
ing concept of time and space.” 

_ And in spite of scoffers, we read 
in this new volume, man’s flight 
through space is almost here. 
Physicians must be ready for it. 
Consequently for nearly two years, 
Scientists have been studying the 
probable human elements _ in- 
volved. Their findings to date are 
Teported. 

Organized History 

The volume does not compile 
articles from 1949 issues of the 
Magazine. It adapts the style and 
technique however to an organ- 
ized history of the year. Five di- 
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vision headings tie the chronicle 
together; National Affairs; Inter- 
national Affairs; Business; Arts, 
Sciences and Enterment; and 16 
pages of illustrations. 

Sent to press a few weeks before 
the cold war boiled over in Korea, 
the book does not record the dra- 
matic events that will march in its 
1950 successor. It is an illuminat- 
ing curtain-raiser however. It re- 
ports the hostile Nov. 6 anniver- 
sary speech of George M. Malen- 
kov, “probable successor to 
Stalin.” 

Malenkov made the Russian 
language “purr and spit like a 
cat.” He predicted, according to 
the book, that a third world war 
would be “not only the grave of 
individual capitalist countries but 
of world capitalism as a whole.” 

Repeated border clashes between 
the American-supported govern- 
ment in South Korea and Com- 
munist north of the 38th parallel 
are reported simply. And the ad- 
verse reaction of lower and middie 
class Japanese to Communist out- 
breaks in Japan are described. 
When Communist-indoctrinated 
prisoners of war returned to To- 
kyo, they rioted, waved red flags, 
and sang the Internationale. And 
significantly, it was noted in Japan, 
the 94,973 who returned left 
374,041 other PWs “probably dead 
from ‘killing labor’ in Soviet con- 
centration camps.” The average 
Japanese was hanestly shocked, 
the book reports. 

This volume is compact, clear, 
and highly readable. It pulls to- 
gether conveniently and brightly 
the backgrounded chronicle of 
1949. The plan is to do it each 
year hereafter. With news explod- 
ing as it is, perhaps in time to pre- 
vent devastation later on, a series 
of journalistically competent an- 
nuals should contribute to better 
understanding of our own and 
other nations and of events that 
affect our lives. 

For 1949 under the heading of 
“Taxes,” in this first volume, is 4 
terse and pungent entry: “In Chi- 
cago, Internal Revenue Collector 
John T. Jarecki reported that on 
Tuesday, fateful March 15, a tax- 


payer had sent him a pint of 
blood.” 

How much, one may grimly 
speculate, will Public Servant 


Jarecki report for March 15, 1951? 


No Milk in This Novel 
Of “News for Milkmen’ 


THE KANSAS CITY MILKMAN by 
Reynolds Packard. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 319 pp. $3. 
HERE ARE thinly camouflaged 

highjinks of a press association at 


work and play in Paris. They make 
a racy and readable novel in which 


Reynolds Packard, Rome corre- 
spondent for the New York Daily 
News, satirizes the huckstering of 
the Interworld news agency. 

The title comes from a slogan 
on the livespike: “Remember, you 
are writing international politics 
so it can be understood by the 
Kansas City milkman.” The style 
is fresh and vigorous and the story 
never lags. It never seems to get 
anywhere, either. 

It bristles with newspaper jar- 
gon. So much so that even love 
letters come in cables. Abounding 
are soddy Interworld reporters, 
pompous and soddier executives, 
and mistresses so numerous they 
become confusing. So much of the 
story consists of bistro brawls and 
love trysts that the characters seem 
wanderings from the “Front Page” 
era rather than the responsible 
men and women press services 
must employe to stay in business. 

The book is excellently written. 
Brilliantly at times the author 
satirizes fast talkers and loose 
livers in postwar newsgather. Some- 
how, though, the people of the 
book, lively and torrid as their 
story is, are not folks the Kansas 
City milkman would understand. 


Government Manual 


Is A Complete Guide 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATION MANUAL, 1950- 
51 edition—Federal Register Division 
of the National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administra- 





me. C.. 
Superintendent of 
Printing 

650 


Order 
Docu- 


tion, Washington 25, 


fromthe 

ments, Government 

Washington 25, D. 

$1.00 a copy. 

THE United States Government 
Organization Manual covers the 
creation and organization, func- 
tions and activities of all branches 
of the Government. The material 
in the Manual has been approved 
by the departments and agencies 
themselves and includes the names 
and titles of the administrative of- 
ficials. 


pages. 


Comprehensive statements on 
the nine executive departments 
and the independent  establish- 


ments picture the organization of 
the Government on July 1, includ- 
ing changes made pursuant to the 
President’s Reorganization Plans 
of 1950. 

Included in the Manual are 37 
charts showing the organization of 
the Government, the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the de- 
partments, and major independent 
agencies. 

A list of several hundred repre- 
sentative publications shows the 
types of published material avail- 
able from federal establishments. 

s 


Denies Communism 

WASHINGTON — Joseph Barnes, 
onetime foreign editor of the New 
York Heraid Tribune and editor 
of the late New York Star, has 
filed with Congress a letter “un- 
reservedly” denying he is a Com- 
munist. He had been accused by 
Prof. Louis Budenz. 





The Best 


South and West. 


tion. 


A Growing Market 


, 


Shawnee, Oklahoma’s population is now 24,557 
(unofficial figures for 1950 as released by district 
census office), a gain of 2,503. 

Shawnee is recognized as one of the brightest spots 
in Oklahoma; a city that has substantial citizens, 
most of them home owners. 

This year over $1,000,000 in home projects have 
been started or completed. On the opening date 
of a public showing of forty-seven homes, twenty- 
six were sold the first two days. 


Shawnee’s per-family income is higher than that 
in the average city of comparable size in the 


Shawnee is the new home of a $1,500,000 Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., plant now under construc- 


Over 12,500 Families Daily Receive the 


 SHAWNEE NEWS-STAR 
| “A Stauffer Publication” 


Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 
New York - Chicago - Dallas - Oklahoma City - Atlanta - San Francisco 


Salesman 

















PROMOTION 





Merchants Get Facts 
On Ad-Sales Sequence 


By T. S. Irvin 


THE ADVERTISER is often caught 
in a dilemma over how much to 
advertise. {tf he advertises too 
much, he’s wasting money. If he 
advertises too little, he’s wasting 
opportunity. Somewhere between 
lies the golden point of greatest 
economy and greatest profit. 

To help retail advertisers in its 
market find that golden point, the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
is showing them a presentation on 
“The Use of Newspaper Adver- 
tising—a study of the relationship 
of sales and advertising in com- 
parative Amcrican markets.” 

Simple, clear and direct, this 
is one of the most forceful and 
persuasive presentations of its 
kind that we have ever seen. It 
stands out as a pattern that could 
be followed with profit by many 
other newspapers. We are assum- 
ing its success in Louisville. If 
this kind of persuasion doesn’t 
work, we'll throw in the sponge. 

Proof In Hard Figures 

Basically, what this presenta- 
tion shows about the relationship 
between sales and advertising is 
that sales rise and advertising in- 
creases. The proof is shown in 
hard figures :.bout seven Southern 
markets. 

“Louisville,” says the presenta- 
tion, “with «n_ effective family 
buying income of $5,641 per year, 
ranks first among the major cities 
of the South. Merchants in the 
Louisville area have one of Amer- 
ica’s richest markets in which to 
sell. 

“Yet Louisville ranks far down 
on the list cf major cities in a 
rating of the percentage of effec- 
tive buying ircome used for retail 
sales. 

“In 1949 Touisville was using 
only 73.8% of its income for 
retail sales. Atlanta, with less 
effective buying income, showed a 
percentage o* 109.1% of its in- 
come used in retail sales. (Obvi- 
ously, business from outlying com- 
munities boosted this figure.) 
Memphis used 87.1% and Bir- 
mingham 97.7% of their incomes 
in retail sales.” 

A Line for Every $94 

What causes this? A look at 
the newspaper advertising linage 
in the seven comparable markets 





—Louisville, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Atlanta, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, and Nashville — tells 
you. 


In Louisville, in 1949, depart- 
ment stores used one line of ad- 
vertising for cvery $94 of avail- 
able spendable income. In Nash- 
ville, they used one line of adver- 
tising for every $25; in Atlanta, 
for every $43; in Birmingham, for 
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every $48; in Memphis, for every 
$53; in Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati, for every $57. 

In some retail fields, Louisville 
merchants are doing a good job 
of merchandising—electrical ap- 
pliances, sporting goods, men’s 
and women’s clothing. 

But in jewelry, furniture, food, 
and shoe advertising, they are do- 
ing, as this presentation shows, an 
inadequate job. 

Keying newspaper advertising 
in a market cirectly to that mar- 
ket’s available effective buying in- 
come, the presentation concludes, 
produces greater sales results. 
Here are the facts. It’s up to the 
merchants to translate them into 
results. Our guess is, they will. 


Blue Gross Lure 

Goop stunt promotions can 
crop up anywhere, any time. Ed 
Templin, promotion manager of 
the. Lexington (Ky.) Herald- 
Leader, got one in the mail the 
other day. 

It seems that a Helena Jackson, 
an office gal who works for 
Macy’s, the big department store, 
has a vacation coming up. She 
decided that what she wanted 
more than anything else in the 
world was « chance to ride a 
horse in Keuntucky’s Blue Grass 
country. But where? And how 
would she manage to pay for it? 


So she wrute the Herald-Lead- 
er, and posed her problem. She'd 
baby-sit, she said, or even clean 
barns, but she wanted to get to the 
Blue Grass and ride her a horse. 

Well, the Herald-Leader is hav- 
ing Helena down in a couple of 
weeks as the paper’s guest. She'll 
get a vacaticn the like of which 
she never targained for. She'll 
bask in the warm hospitality of 
the Blue Grass country, visit all 
the famous horse farms, ride 
some thoroughbreds, generally 
have fun. 

And the Herald-Leader will 
have a made-to-order human in- 
terest promotion—what the Blue 
Grass can do to bring a bloom to 
the cheeks of a big city white 
collar office worker. 


Nashville Type 

It’s ONE tning to sell a local 
advertiser space in your newspa- 
per. It’s another to help him use 
that space to best advantage. Un- 
less he does, both you and he will 
suffer. 

One of the best ways to help 
the local advertiser help himself 
to more effective use of newspa- 
per space, of course, is by provid- 
ing him with a type book. But 
the type book can be made more 





‘Mr. Connecticut’ 
Lauded by Rival 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Francis S. 
Murphy, publisher of the Hartford 
Times (Gannett), rated a’ compli- 
mentary editorial in the Hartford 
Courant of Aug. 4. 

Noting his resignation from the 
chairmanship of the State Devel- 
opment Commission, after 11 
years the Courant declared “this 
man of apparently boundless en- 
ergy ... is not exactly retiring to 
a life of quiet leisure. He will 
continue to be enthusiastic in 
boosting the state whenever and 
wherever he can. Connecticut has 
seldom had a more zealous or 
more tireless champion than he.” 





useful if it des just a little more 
than merely show what type faces, 
stock bordeis, rules, and orna- 
ments your composing room has. 
The Nashville Banner and Ten- 
nessean have done a good job 
with their new type book, just 
off the presses and now being dis- 
tributed. A_ beautifully printed, 
spiral bound book, its 68 pages 
contain, in aridition to type speci- 
mens, a whole manual of news- 
paper advertising production. 
The book covers copy prepara- 
tion and layout, type casting, en- 
graving procedures, newspaper 
art, mats, etc. Sales Promotion 
Director Che:r'es L. Andrews re- 
ports that the book has been well 
received by local advertisers. 


In the Trade 
THE Cincinnati Times-Star 
clicks with a current trade paper 


spread in which Mrs. Malaprop 
shouts the headline, “They've 
misspelled my noun.” Points out 


that even a dictionary can falter, 
finding a misspelling, “malapropo- 
ism,” in one. Brags that the AP, 
in a periodic check, found not 
one typo on the Times-Star finan- 
cial pages. 

New York News dresses up a 
result story into an effective trade 
paper page, telling how an offer 
of a dollar’s worth of Christmas 
cards for 25¢ and a label from a 
Heckers’ Red Ball flour bag drew 
big results at low cost. 


Mrs. L. W. MacKenzie 
Retires from AAAA 


. Mrs. Lillian W. MacKenzie, di- 
rector of service at AAAA Head- 
quarters in New York, has retired 
after nearly 32 years of continuous 
service to the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

Mrs. MacKenzie joined AAAA 
in November, 1918, a year after 
it was founded, as the Associa- 
tion’s third full-time employe. For 

10 years she assisted the first Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, as secretary and office man- 
ager. She became Assistant to the 
president in 1928, when John Ben- 
son became the association’s first 
paid president. She was appointed 
Director of Service in 1930. 
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Newcomers Welcomed 

Newcomers to the staff of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News here- 
after will have a “big brother” or 
“big sister” show them around and 
help them get acquainted with the 
organization. Oldtimers on _ the 
staff will be assigned to “sponsor” 
new employes under a plan de- 
vised by Jack Estes, director of 
the personnel department. 


Pie-Chart Coasters 

ATF INCORPORATED, which has 
used phonograph records and jig- 
saw cut-outs to demonstrate the 
economics of business to its em- 
ployes, has come up with another 
device to show how its income 
dollar is divided. In a 24-page, 
cartoon style annual report to em- 
ployes giving an account of oper- 
ations and earnings, the company 
enclosed a set of eight ice bever- 
age coasters imprinted in two col- 
ors with a pie-chart breakdown of 
the company’s income dollar. 


Vacation Snapshots 

THE Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal and Sentinel has invited 
its readers to send negatives or un- 
developed film of vacation pictures 
to the newspaper for possible use. 
The paper is giving cash prizes for 
the best snapshots and publishing 
them. It also is making a free en- 
largement of each picture pub- 
lished. 


Mail Order Features 
FEATURE writing by mail order 

is being accomplished by Daniel 

Francis Clancy, a reporter for the 


Springfield (O.) Sun, who gets 
sparkling stories by mail from fa- 
mous people originally from 


Springfield. Some of the informa- 
tion obtained in this way is sup- 
plemented by additional research. 


Civilian Defense 

THe Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulle- 
tin'’s Club Service Bureau has tak- 
en steps to make thousands of its 
women affiliates available to civi- 
lian defense and disaster aid offi- 
cers for service in the Philadelphia 
area. 

7 

Plan Expansion 

OREGON City, Ore.—The Enter- 
prise-Courier has been accepted 
for membership in Master Printers 
of Oregon. Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
P. Kaen, owners of the recently 
consolidated firm, are planning ex- 
panded facilities for the commer- 
cial printing department of the 
newspapers. 

e 


Brand Allegiance Keen 

For cutting whiskers on mascu- 
line chins, both men and women 
prefer brand-name razor blades at 
the rate of nearly nine out of 10, 
according to a survey released this 
week by National Family Opinion 
of Toledo, O. 
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Flood Victims Snapped 
Just Before They Die 


PHILADELPHIA—In one of the 
most remarkable set of circum- 
stances ever encountered by a 
newspaper, two Bulletin camera- 
men photographed two flood vic- 
tims Aug. 3 before they met their 
death. 

The pictures were taken during 
Philadelphia’s worst rainstorm in 
38 years in which four inches fell 
in a few hours. 


Bulletin photographers were 
sent to all parts of the Philadel- 
phia area to record the flood dam- 
age. Touring streets near flooded 
Frankford Creek, Bruce F. Mur- 
ray, Jr., a younger member of the 
staff whose father has been a 
lensman on the same paper for 
many years, snapped a 13-year-old 
boy playing atop a flooded auto- 
mobile. 

The boy, Paul Pholar, was pho- 
tographed in a used car lot. The 
picture appeared in the late edi- 
tions of the Evening Bulletin Aug. 
3. 

An hour after the picture was 
taken, Paul died when he was 
swept into the flood waters. 

Covering Darby Creek flood 
conditions, Frank P. (Tony) Mon- 
tone, member of the Bulletin staff 
for over 25 years and former 
president of the Philadelphia 
Press Photographers Association, 
snapped another remarkable pic- 
ture. 

It was an informal photo of 
Mrs. Mary Yaris, 60, at the door 
of her home. She stood thigh- 
deep in water, waving into Mr. 
Montone’s camera. 

That night, Mrs. Yaris drowned 
in about four feet of water in 
front of her home. In its editions 
of Aug. 4, the Bulletin used both 
photos in a four-column spread, 
under the heading, “A Few Hours 


Later They Died in Flood 
Waters.” 
Pictures Off TV 


A TELEVISION receiver installed 
in the office of Television Editor 
A. R. Bird of the Baltimore (Md.) 
News-Post (Hearst) is being used 
to get the jump on picture cover- 
age of big events. The RCA set 
has a shielded cable from a roof 
antenna. 

Just 10 minutes after it had 
been installed, News-Post camera- 
men took a picture of Jacov Mal- 
ik taking over the Security Coun- 
cil presidency. A_ three - column 
cut was rushed for the 10-star 
edition. 

“We will continue to use the 
receiver at every opportunity for 
spotting news pictures even ahead 
of the wire and sound photos,” 
said Mr. Bird. “We have pub- 
lished TV - reproductions before, 
but we had to send to the WBAL- 
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TV studios three miles away to 
get them off monitor sets.” 


Trained for Color 

GETTING ready for the day 
when the new million-dollar plant 
is in operation, all photographers 
on the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Oklahoman and Times are being 
trained in full-color photography 
and printing. Photo facilities are 
being expanded to include a color 
laboratory. 


Madsen Displey a Hit 

AN EXHIBIT of 214 photographs 
taken by Al Madsen, assistant 
photo chief of the Chicago Trib- 
une, on the 24,000-mile flight 
with Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
drew such crowds that the dis- 
play was run for four weeks, in- 
stead of two as planned. Al's 
film report of the trip, “A Voy- 
age to Three Continents,” was 
telecast on WGN-TV in a series 
of five 30-minute shows. Original 
films were made in color and re- 
processed into b-and-w for video. 


Grand Slam—$100 
CHARLES H. Cooper, photog- 
rapher for the Durham (N. C.) 


Herald, won first, second and | 
third places in the contest to make | 


the best pictures of “Miss North 
Carolina.” 
prizes. In order to be eligible for 
the prizes, the pictures had to be 
published in a newspaper. 


Equipment Recovered 

A CAMERA and equipment, val- 
ued at more than $600, were sto- 
len last November from the press 
car of Don Coviello, photographer 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican, while it was parked near 
the newspaper office. Last week 
Mr. Coviello identified the camera 
and equipment among the $2,500 
worth of merchandise which po- 
lice said was stolen by four teen- 
age boys. 


New Ektacolor Paper 

To MEET the requirements for 
a paper surface which is more 
generally useful when finished 
black-and-white prints are desired 
from Kodak Ektacolor negatives, 
Eastman Kodak has just an- 
nounced Kodak Ektacolor BW 
Paper. It is available in E surface, 
single weight. 

The new paper is intended for 
finished work as well as for proof- 
ing. The Kodak Ektacolor BW 
Proof Paper which has heretofore 
been supplied was intended for 
proofing only. That paper is now 
being discontinued. 

For the convenience of both 
amateur and professional pho- 
tographers who wish to process 
rolls of 120 or 620 Kodak Ekta- 


He received $100 in | 


chrome Roll Film, Kodak has a 
new 16-ounce Kodak Ektachrome 
Processing Kit. Two rolls of Ekta- 
chrome Roll Film can be proc- 
essed in the solutions before be- 
ginning to exhaust its capacity. 


Shutter Shorts 

CHARLES HIGGINS, photographer, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, has 
won the first prize in a safety 
picture contest sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Orrin S. Spencer, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times staff photographer, 
was the only Hartford racer to 
take a first place in the outboard 
motor races in the first day at 
Highland Lake, Winsted, Conn., 
winning the Class B event. It 
was his first victory in his second 
year of racing. Shortly after the 
Highland Lake race, Spencer par- 
ticipated in the third annual races 
of the Hartford Yacht Club. 


Gerald E. Malmed has been 
named Public Relations Director 
of El Al Israel National Airlines. 
A former Associated Press Staff 
photographer, he covered the re- 
cent hostilities in the Holy Land. 


Lockers for Big Berthas 

New lockers installed in the 
photographers’ stands at Braves 
Field, Boston, save cameramen 
from the back-breaking chore of 
lugging Big Berthas to the top of 
the grandstand on each assign- 
ment. Abe (AP) Fox started the 
campaign for lockers. 


$5,000 Ripple 
In Channel Is 
NEA ‘Service’ 


“A great many stories that are 
not so interesting cost more,” said 
President Fred Ferguson concern- 
ing the $5,000 NEA Service spent 
for Shirley May France’s second 
channel swim try. 

Backing the losing swimmer 
again (NEA coughed up about 
$3,000 last summer) left Mr. Fer- 
guson unruffied. NEA’s decision 
to underwrite costs for the 1950 
attempt was predicated on three 
elements, Mr. Ferguson - said: 
“Client demands, our own judg- 
ment, and a little bit of the Boy 
Scout.” 

“It was a helluva feature story 
last year,” he said, “even after 
she came back from the first 
swim. We had clients saying “We 
want her next year. And we 
knew if we didn’t go on with it 
again somebody else would. We 
were delivering a service.” 

Mr. Ferguson said papers gave 
the story good, if lesser, play this 
year. In addition to an “Improve 
Your Swimming with Shirley 
May” series, the 17-year-old by- 
lined only about a dozen articles. 
The last story (“I tried my best 
but it wasn’t good enough”) went 
out Aug. 8—the day the young 
swimmer failed but 31-year-old 
Florence Chadwick succeeded. 
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Reporter's Aid 
Led to Meteor 
Crater Scoop 


TORONTO — Ken W. MacTag- 
gart, veteran reporter for the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, who 
achieved a worldwide news beat 
with his Aug. 7 story of the 
largest meteoric crater known to 
science, was also the organizer 
of the scientific expedition which 
flew into the barren lands of 
Quebec Province to make the dis- 
covery. 

Through Mr. MacTaggart’s ef- 
forts, the expedition was provided 
with funds, food and the Globe 
and Mail’s amphibious aircraft. 
As a result, his paper sold a copy- 
righted story in major United 
States cities, in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, the West Indies and to 
many Canadian papers. 

The crater was first spotted on 
an aerial photograph by a Cana- 
dian mining prospector, Fred 
Chubb, who went to Mr. Mac- 
Taggart for help. Mr. Chubb and 
the geologists who tentatively con- 
firmed his thought that the crater 
was either of volcanic or mete- 
oric origin, lacked finances and 
means of transportation to make 
an investigation. With the co- 
operation of his newspaper, Mr. 
MacTaggart took on the task of 
seeing the expedition through. 

Rounded Up Support 


Dr. V. Ben Meen, director of 
the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Geology and Mineralogy, who 


headed the expedition, described 
the find as the eighth scientific 
wonder of the world. The crater 
is four to five times larger than 
El Diablo, in Arizona, the largest 
previously known meteoric disrup- 
tion of the earth’s surface. 

Reporter MacTaggart enlisted 
the support of W. C. Harris, a 
Toronto broker who, in turn, re- 
ceived the cooperation of active 
alumni of the University of To- 
ronto. 

The round-trip from Toronto 
by air was nearly 3,500 miles and 
special foods were needed. Mr. 
MacTaggart went to the Beard- 
more organization which special- 
izes in dehydrated and other pre- 
pared foods. The company will- 
ingly donated the necessary foods. 

Mr. MacTaggart and the others 
flew inside the crater on July 26 
when the temperature was 70 de- 
grees at noon. Later they landed 
their aircraft on a small lake and 
camped for four days. 

Another scientific expedition to 
examine the discovery will be 
made within a year. 


A Correction 


On page 109 of the Epiror & 
PUBLISHER International Yearbook 
for 1950 the circulation figures of 
the Lorain (O.) Sunday News 
should be changed to 2,731. 
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Looking over a present-day newspaper, against a background of his- 
toric copies in the Centennial of California Journalism are (left to 
right) Larry Freeman, president of California Newspaper Publishers 
Association; Joseph R. Knowland, chairman of California Centennials 
Commission, and John Long, CNPA general manager. 





O. J. Hardy, Oshkosh 
Publisher, Passes 


OSHKOSH, Wis. — Oscar J. 
Hardy, 76, publisher of the Osh- 
kosh Daily Northwestern, died 
Aug. 6. Under his leadership, the 
newspaper zg‘ew from a wavering 
daily with small circulation into 
one of Wisconsin’s outstanding 
journals. 

During his school days, Mr. 
Hardy learned some of the funda- 
mentals of business as a carrier- 
boy of the newspaper which later 
he was to lead. In charge of a 
major route in the business dis- 
trict, he displayed such business 
ability and devotion to duty that 
he was soon promoted and given 
the responsibility of directing the 
entire force of carriers. 

The late Coi. John Hicks, then 
editor and publisher of the paper, 
noticed his business qualities and 
gave him a fulltime position in 
the business office. In 1897, he 
became business manager and 
then publisher. He built the pa- 
per’s handsome building in 1930. 

® 


Woltman’s Amerasia 
Story in Booklet 


The story of the Amerasia Case 
has been issued in booklet form 
by the Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers. Approximately 60,000 cop- 
ies have been printed. 

Written by Frederick Woltman, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter 
and investigator for the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun 
and Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
the booklet is a chronological 
resume of the Amerasia Case 
from the date it broke in 1945 
down to the present. 

Twelve of SHNA Cartoonist 
Harold M. Talburt’s editorial car- 
toons are used to illustrate the 
publication. The pocket-size book- 
let runs 48 pages carrying in ex- 
cess of 15,000 words. 


W. T. Dewart, Jr., 
Estate Valued 
At $357,641 


William T. Dewart, Jr., former 
publisher of the New York Sun, 
who died Jan. 3, 1946, in an air- 
plane accident, left a gross estate 
of $357,641 and a net of $317,676, 
according to an inventory of his 
estate filed this week in Surro- 
gate’s Court. 

Chief assets of the estate con- 
sist of securities valued at $127,- 
$52 and insurance amounting to 
$157,385. 


The repoft states decedent 
owned 25-year, 5% cumulative 
debentures, due July 1, 1970, of 


New York Sun, Inc., not listed or 
traded on any exchange, appraised 
at $26,600. The appraisal states 
280 shares of 8% non-cumulative, 
second preferred stock, par $100, 
of New York Sun, Inc., have no 
value, and the same is rated for 
2,000 shares of the common stock 
of New York Sun, Inc. 

Chief beneficiaries are a son, 
William T. Dewart, III, 16 years 
old, and a daughter, Julia, 12. 
They live with their grandmother, 
Mrs. William T. Dewart, 660 Park 
Avenue. Decedent’s widow, Cath- 
erine S. Dewart, died May 3, 
1946. 

Thomas W. Dewart, last pub- 
lisher of the Sun, is executor of 
the estate. 

” 


Classified Up 16% 
Media Records data for July 
showed a 16.75% gain in classi- 
fied advertising in six major New 
York City newspapers, as com- 
pared with July, 1949. The total 
linage gain was 6.35%, with 
heaviest increases in financial and 
automotive. The comparison omit- 
ted the World-Telegram & Sun, 
shut by strike since June 13. 


Journalism Gets 
Play in Windup 
Of Centennial 


SAN Dieco, Calif. — One hun- 
dred years of California journal- 
ism is on parade here as the cli- 
max to three years of Centennial 
celebrations throughout the state, 

In San Diego, “where California 
began,” the statewide Centennial 
observances will come to an end 
Sept. 9, the 100th anniversary of 
California’s Statehood. And the 
major theme of the exhibits and 
special programs in Balboa Park 
is the history of California’s news. 
papers over the last century. 

Gov. Earl Warren, sounding the 
keynote of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of California Journalism in 
opening ceremonies Aug. 1, de- 
clared: 

“It is fitting that we pay tribute 
to the newspapers of California. 
This celebration is dedicated to 
the principles of a free press, and 
appreciation of fine arts and the 
spirit of pageantry.” 

Debt to Press 

And Joseph R. Knowland, pub- 
lisher of the Oakland Tribune who 
also is chairman of the California 
Centennials Commission, pointed 
out that every community in Cali- 
fornia owes much of its material 
and cultural development to its 
newspapers. 

Present for the dedication was 
Larry Freeman, president of the 
California Newspaper Publishers 
Association. Mr. Freeman is pub- 
lisher of the National City News. 
Also there was John Long, CNPA 
general manager. 

In a replica of an early western 
mining town is the office of the 
Californian, first newspaper print- 
ed in California, on Aug. 15, 1846, 
at Monterey. Lifelike wax figures 
of the Rev. Walter Colton and Dr. 
Robert B. Semple, co-editors, ex- 
amine a copy of the paper. 

In the collection of old news- 
papers is a copy of the Califor- 
nian, after it moved to San Fran- 
cisco, dated March 15, 1848, and 
telling in a single paragraph at 
the bottom of a column the story 
of the discovery of gold at Sutter’s 
Mill two months earlier. 

Near the old newspaper exhibit 
is a news ticker telling of up-to- 
the-minute 1950 occurences. 

Among exhibits is a print shop 
of the 1850's with authentic equip- 


ment loaned and _ operated by 
Charles Palmer of Fresno. 
a7 


Praises AP, Joins U.P. 

NorMan, Okla.—Harry S. Cul- 
ver received a Master of Arts in 
Journalism degree from Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma here Aug. 7 on 
a thesis in which he concluded 
that the Associated Press report 
had been improved by the appli- 
cation of the Flesch Readability 
Formula. He went to work for 
the United Press at Oklahoma 
City the next day. 
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Harold Cassill 
Appointed GM 
At Spokane 


SPOKANE. Wash. — Harold E. 
Cassill has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chron- 
icle. 

Since October, 1947, he has 
had the title of assistant general 
manager, with W. H. Cowles, 
publisher of the Spokesman-Re- 
view, reserving for himself the 
position of general manager of the 
papers. 

Mr. Cassill also advances to 
the position of general manager 
of the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio, comprising the Washington 
Farmer, Idaho Farmer and Ore- 
gon Farmer. 

Born in Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 
31, 1897, Mr. Cassill has been 
engaged in newspaper work for 
a third of a century. While a stu- 
dent at Monmouth College, he 
worked for the Monmouth (Iil.) 
Daily Review (now the Review- 
Atlas). That was in 1917. Mov- 
ing from middle west to far west 
the following year, he joined the 
staff of the Spokane Daily Chron- 
icle as reporter. He was promoted 
to the combined jobs of editorial 
writer and city editor in 1923. In 
1941 he became managing editor. 

Digs, Splashes, Talks 

Mr. Cassill is married and has 
one teen-aged daughter. He likes 
gardening, water sports, music but 
aside from his home and family 
his major outside interest is com- 
munity service. He is a vicepresi- 
dent of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the 
board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and President of 
the Inland Empire Council of 
Camp Fire Girls. He is a member 
of the Spokane Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and of the Spokane Com- 
munity Concert Association. He 
is in demand as speaker among 
clubs, schools and colleges. 

In 1934, the Spokane Chronicle 
loaned Mr. Cassill’s services as 
assistant secretary to the Interme- 
diate Rate Association, an organi- 
zation formed to combat the prac- 
tice of western railroads to give 
more favorable freight rates to 
Pacific Coast points than to cities 
like Spokane, located inland. On 
this and on a previous occasion, 
he helped his home city retain 
the favorable rates granted inter- 
mountain territory by the inter- 
State commerce commission in 
1918, an important factor in the 
upbuilding of Spokane. 

Previous to Mr. Cassill’s ap- 
pointment, the Spokesman-Review 
has had just one other general 
manager, this newspaper’s present 
Publisher, who was given this title 
in 1935 by his father, W. H. 
Cowles, after whom he was 
named, and whom he succeeded 
a publisher upon his. father’s 
death, Jan. 15, 1946. 
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Moore Is Appointed 


Senior Editor at Utica 

Utica, N. Y. — Harold E. 
Moore has been appointed man- 
aging editor of the Utica Obser- 
ver-Dispatch and Charles A. King, 
3rd has been named managing 
editor of the Utica Press. Mr. 
Moore will be senior editor of 
the two Gannett papers. 

John C. Hadley, former man- 
aging editor of the Press, has 
been transferred to Rochester to 
undertake a_ special assignment 
under A. Vernon Croop, new 
managing editor of the Rochester 
Times-Union. 

Emlyn Evans will continue as 
Sunday editor of the O-D. 

Mr. Moore, a native of Utica, 
began work for the Utica papers 
after graduation from Utica 
Academy in 1933. He has been 
city editor of the Observer-Dis- 
patch since 19-14. 

Mr. King joined the Press staff 
in 1943. He has been news edi- 
tor of the Observer-Dispatch for 
two years. He formerly worked 
on Long Island and Westchester 
papers. 

Gilbert P. Smith becomes news 
editor of the O-D; Calvert L. 
Asher, city editor of the O-D; and 
Homer E. Baker, news editor of 
the Press. 
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IP Co. Declares 
Stock Dividend; 
Big Gain In Net 


A 25% stock dividend: on the 
common stock was voted this 
week by the Board of Directors 
of International Paper Co. 

In addition, a quarterly cash 
dividend of 75 cents a share was 
declared on the common stock. 
This cash dividend is payable on 
all shares to be outstanding, in- 
cluding the shares issuable on the 
stock dividend. 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1 a share on the cumulative 
$4 preferred stock was also voted. 
All dividends are payable Sept. 

to holders of record at the 
close of business Aug. 25. 

In June and March this year, 
International paid 62% cents. 

International announced second 
quarter and first-half profits sharp- 
ly above a year ago and at record 
highs. For the quarter ended 
June 30, 1950, net income was 
$17,471,992, or $2.42 a common 
share on sales of $117,659,666. 
In the second quarter last year 
net was $10,834,498, or $1.49 a 
common share, present basis, and 
sales totaled $97,159,127. 

For the six months ended June 
30, 1950, net income totaled $33,- 
767,240, or $4.68 a common share 
on net sales of $230,975,424. For 
the first half of 1949 net income 
was $24,649,329, or $3.40 a com- 
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mon share and sales $208,301,831. 
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Cameramen Hit 
In Beach Brawl 


CoLoNiaAL BEACH, Va. — Frank 
G. Trippett, 24, a reporter for 
the Fredericksburg (Va.) Free 
Lance-Star, who was doubling as 
a photographer, was attacked by 
two white men as he was taking 
pictures of a group of Negroes 
on the boardwalk when the first 
Negro bathing beach party ever 
staged here é:upted into an inter- 
racial brawl. Mr. Trippet’s cam- 
era was knocked from his hands, 
he was then knocked down and 
his face rubbed in the sand. 

William A. Moffatt, a photog- 
rapher for the Washington (D.C.) 
Star, was hit on the head with a 
piece of pipe and his camera 
grabbed during the melee. 

Townspeople and city officials, 
alike, made it plain that newspa- 
permen were not more welcome 
than the Negroes at the beach. 
They complained that publicity 
about the racial flare-up was “bad 
for business.” 





Schick In Full-Color 


Sunday supplements of the New 
York News, the Chicago (Ill.) 
Tribune and the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer will carry four full- 
page insertions of full-color ad- 
vertisements of the new Schick 
“20” electric shaver beginning in 
September and continuing into 
December, the Schick company 
announced th:s week. 
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Coverage of K-War 


continued from page 7 





“Every day seems to bring more 
and more reporters to the scene 
of the war. When a half a dozen 
new ones, all in spick-and-span 
Army fatigues and sporting tarn- 
ished World War II correspond- 
ents’ badges, arrived in Korea 
from Tokyo, an harrassed public 
relations officer muttered: ‘By the 
time we start getting back some 
of the ground we've lost, there’ll 
be a reporter in every rifle squad.’ 

“Casualties among the corre- 
spondents are heavier than during 
any phase of the recent world war. 
The total so far is nine. The 
fighting forces have not suffered 
that high an average of losses. 
Coverage has proven more peril- 
ous than combat. 

Writers in Uniform 

“Gen. MacArthur has settled 
the matter of what the newsman 
will wear. By his order, corre- 
spondents are in uniform. Some 
of them essay minor modifications, 
which the M.P.’s manage to over- 
look. One such departure, and in 
this case a fairly striking one, by 
Pierre Doublet, a French corre- 
spondent, brought hazards more 
serious than of military repri- 
mand. He affected a very pale 
tan raincoat and _ Russian-style 
boots. At night he looked like 
a guerilla in peasant’s garb, by 
day like a Russian. After itchy- 
fingered guards, around the clock, 
began to eye him suspiciously he 
abandoned his embellishments. 

“War-wise correspondents come 
to Korea with old-model portable 
typewriters, for slick new light- 
weight ones often turn into some- 
thing close to alphabet soup under 
the punishment of Army truck 
rides. Other equipment includes 
a good hitch-hiking thumb and a 
naturally cushioned bottom for 
jeep and truck 
Korean roads, always terrifying 
and now churned up further by 
war. 

“The warfront reporter also 
soon acquires a canteen, a steel 
helmet, dust goggles, flea, lice and 
mosquito bites, an immunity to 
the Korean stench, and a spirit of 
resignation over communications 
bottlenecks. 

Food and Sleep 

“These last, in the war’s early 
days, kept reporters up all night 
at Taejon waiting their turn to 
*phone stories to Tokyo. It has 
eased considerably since, thanks 
to the 8th Army’s telephone and 
teletype facilities, which in some 
cases also extend to division head- 
quarters. Copy clears to Tokyo 
in from one to six hours when 
things are working well. 

“Food is served by the VU. S. 
Army or Air Force wherever a 
‘correspondent goes, and it’s pretty 
good, considering the difficulties 
of supply and the stress of com- 
bat. Nobody goes hungry for 
long, even under battle conditions. 
C-rations at the front are an im- 


358 


rides over the- 


provement over those of the last 
war, thanks to the armed forces’ 
research, and there’s no real rea- 
son to complain except about the 
scarcity of fresh chow. 

“Messes at the principal head- 
quarters are understandably better 
than at the outposts, where sol- 


diers and correspondents alike 
queue up with mess gear. At 
headquarters, officers in some 


cases are now served at tables, 
but more often they too have to 
wait their turn in lines. 

“The Air Force generally serves 
better food than other outfits, and 
gets fresher stuff. The reason is 
obvious—the air lift. 

“In the average mess, you get 
powdered eggs and canned bacon 
and sometimes hot cakes for 
breakfast; and canned meat, veg- 
etables and fruit at other meals. 

“Sleep is where you find it. 
Near the outer perimiter of the 
American lines it is on the ground 
or floor or, if things are rough, 
in a foxhole. At some headquar- 
ters, cots and beds are now pro- 
vided, but correspondents who 
covered the early phases slept on 
hard surfaces, unless they are 
lucky enough to have air mat- 
tresses. With or without these, 
however, sleeping on floors in 
dirty old buildings means acquir- 
ing lice, bedbugs or other lively 
souvenirs of Korea. Yet several 
correspondents later complained 
that they couldn't sleep well the 
first night they got back into a 
soft, clean bed. 

Only Real Hotel Bill 


“Dennis Warren of the London 
Telegraph and Melbourne Tele- 
graph, claims he has the only 
legitimate hotel bill of the Korean 
war. He spent one of his two 
nights in Kumchon at a Japanese- 
style inn. 

Walter Simmons, Tokyo bureau 
chief of the Chicago Tribune and 
veteran World War II corre- 
spondent, who was in Korea when 
the war broke out on June 25, 
sent E&P the following account 
of a reporter's trials and tribula- 
tions on the embattled peninsula: 

“The newspapermen now cov- 
ering the war in Korea are doubt- 
less the hardest working, dirtiest 
and most flea-bitten gang of press 
correspondents assembled  any- 
where in recorded history. Their 
wives and children would flee 
screaming in horror if they could 
see any of these apparitions sham- 
bling along, unshaven, scratching 
himself, plastered with dust and 
wondering vaguely where he could 
scrounge a can of C-rations. 

“Returning to Tokyo after a 
season of this life, a correspond- 
ent undresses in the back yard 
(by popular request), consigns his 
clothes to the incinerator, bathes 
with a reputable brand of flea 
soap, and then discovers the suits 
that fit so well a month ago now 
hang on his shrunken frame like 
a tent. 

“The corporeal attrition that 
befalls the newsman in Korea is 
due to a number of things: the 
heat and dirt, lack of transport, 





balkiness of communications and 
occasional unavailability of food. 

“As for communications, they 
are now much better than they 
were for weeks after the fall of 
Seoul. Jack James of U.P. and I 
once drove 105 miles to telephone 
a story to Tokyo. Until the Army 
replaced ancient Korean telephone 
equipment with its own, corre- 
spondents screeched their stories 
over a_ 1,000-mile circuit from 
Taejon to Tokyo. 

“There was a brief attempt to 
revive the Korean telegraph sys- 
tem, but so far as is known none 
of the messages entrusted to it has 
yet arrived in Tokyo. At that 
time the telephone circuit was so 
overloaded that messages filed 30 
hours before were still waiting 
transmission. These were finally 
bundled up, flown to Japan, and 
filed here. 

“Many of the communications 
headaches but not all—were rased 


with the inauguration of a tele- 
type system. 
New Realization 
“Newspapermen who covered 


Korea for years have come to 
realize that they had never really 
seen the country before. The na- 
tion’s extreme primitiveness, its 
poverty, vermin and filth make 
it an ideal candidate for The Place 
Where We Would Least Like to 
Fight a War. 

“The widespread prevalance of 
larceny in Korea is a small but 
continuing irritation. Korean sol- 
diers steal jeeps and weapons from 
the Americans. A Korean officer 
stole my shaving kit. Servants are 
sentimental people—they like to 
take along a few souvenirs, like 
your watch and camera, to re- 
member you by when they leave. 
Flashlights, blankets, clothings, 
fountain pens—these are the most 
popular items with thieves. It 
seems queer to sit listening to the 
statesmanlike utterances of Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, meanwhile 
wondering how much will be 
stolen from your jeep parked out- 
side. 

“Swarms of flies in the daytime 
and mosquitoes at night are usual. 
Like morning and afternoon pa- 
pers, they split the day, one tak- 
ing over when the other leaves off. 
Fleas are everywhere; a general 
returning to Japan after a two- 
day visit confessed that he was 
full of them. The fleas really 
found their man in John Rich, 
INS correspondent who was so 
badly bitten that he had to have 
penicillin injections. But in gen- 
eral they seem to prefer the plump 
and pink-cheeked newspapermen 
who have recently arrived from 
New York with Abercrombie and 
Fitch sleeping bags. The regular 
Far East correspondents are com- 
monly thin, emaciated individuals 
who do not contain much in the 
way of nourishing juices. 

“Veteran correspondents agree 
that the Korea war is the most 
dangerous they have ever covered. 
The toll of dead, wounded and 
captured newsmen in only a 


month is significant. The explan- 
ation, of course, is the absence 
of defense lines in the accustomed 
meaning of the term. Infiltration, 
road blocks, ambushes and Snip- 
ing are routine. Such men as Ray 
Richards, a Hearst man with the 
tremendous savvy accumulated jn 
nearly 40 years of knocking about 
the world, have been killed. Near- 
ly everyone who tries to cover the 
area behind the so-called front 
lines has had numerous narrow 
escapes. 
Gallantry Shown 
“Some correspondents have 
shown conspicuous gallantry under 
fire. Outstanding among them are 
Homer Bigart of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who spent a 
whole day in an encircled position 
but said nothing about it on his 
return; Lachie McDonald of the 
London Daily Mail and _ Denis 
Warner of the London Telegraph, 
who entered Taejon at the height 
of the fighting the day it fell; Tom 
Lambert of AP, who has been in 
too many tight spots to be de- 
tailed here, and Peter Kalischer 
of U.P., who helped recover 
wounded from an overrun posi- 
tion in the first battle north of 
Osan. Jack James of U.P. re- 
mained in Suwon until he was al- 
most physically kicked out. Keyes 
Beech of the Chicago Daily News 
has probably outstripped every 
other correspondent in daily ex- 
posing himself to fire to get the 
news. Sydney Smith of the Lon- 
don Express visits the most for- 
ward areas day after day. 
Best Illustration 
“The case of Time Magazine's 
Wilson Fielder is probably the 
best illustration of the war's dan- 
gerous surprises. Fielder, 33, was 
either killed or captured at Tae- 
jon. It seems pretty definitely es- 
tablished that he was killed. 
“The result of these tragic 
losses is that many ordinarily in- 
trepid newshounds are becoming 
more cautious than usual. Most 
home offices have repeatedly or- 
dered their men in Korea to be 
careful. Practically, however, it 
is a matter of professional pride 
to get the news where it is hap- 
pening. It is also a matter of 
not getting scooped. 
Causes Soul-Searching 
“The necessity for some sort of 
censorship has caused more soul- 
searching among correspondents 
than anything else. In ordinary 
times the newsman is |trained to 
stay in the framework of truth 
according to his lights (which 
sometimes are dim). wartime 
he sometimes, must omit certain 
interesting facts or fancies which 
would be useful to the enemy. 
This is a reasonable thesis and is 
accepted by everybody. But pre- 
cisely what facts are to be omit- 
ted? This is a problem that no 
censorship code, no matter how 
detailed or specific, can ever cover 
completely. 
“On the whole, however, the 
voluntary censorship of the Ko- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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French Student 
To Get Course 
At Medill 


By Paul C. Ditzel 


Paris — Announcement of a 
$1,500 scholarship to the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwes- 
tern University, was made here 
during a reception given by Le 
Figaro for six united States jour- 
nalism students. 

Cost of the scholarship, to be 
given to a French student of Le 
Figaro’s choice, is to be split be- 
tween Northwestern University, Le 
Figaro, and Travel & Study Inc., 
a New York agency which spon- 
sors annual practical experience 
assignment for American journal- 
ism students. An additional 
amount to cover living expenses 
will be added to the grant. 

Preliminary plans for the schol- 
arship were made last summer 
when Dean Kenneth E. Olson of 
Northwestern University’s jour- 
nalism school accompanied the 
students 

Divergent Views 

Mr. Weulf, Le Figaro’s chief 
editor, told the student journalists 
there is no such thing as a good 
or bad opinicn, per se, in editing 
a newspaper. 

He explained that Le Figaro 
has an editorial board represent- 
ing divergent political views. He 
mentioned that one board mem- 
ber, who also was educated on a 
scholarship, held views opposite 
from his own. 

“But the divergence of opinions 
makes us more eclectic,” said Mr. 
Weulf. 

During their two-week stay in 
Paris the students were received 
at the New York Herald Tribune's 
Paris office, zt Le Monde, Com- 
bat, and Agence France Presse. 
They also were interviewed over 
the French 1adio network. 

Henri Pierre, assistant chief ed- 
itor of Le Monde, told them the 
French newspaper shortage has 
forced reporters to write more 
clearly and concisely to make the 
best use of available space. 

At anothe: press seminar at the 
Institute of Political Science, M. 
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Catching Up With 
The Jones 

Houston, Tex. — Since an- 
nouncing the Houston prelimi- 
nary census, enumerators have 
added at least one more name 
—Jesse Jones, publisher of the 
Houston Chronicle. 

The former Secretary of 
Commerce and RFC head had 
been overlooked. 

“They now are apparently 
digging around for the people 
that are hard to find,’ Mr. 
Jones commented. 
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Denoyer, European editor of the 
Reader’s Digest, said the French 
press is far more political today 
than it was in pre-war years. 

“Before the war there were five 
big French dailies which were 
‘news’ papers,” he said. “Today, 
there are none although Le Monde 
comes closest to being a purely 
objective newspaper.” 

Excuse for Suppression 

M. Denoyer explained the news- 
print shortage has been used as 
an excuse by many French pub- 
lishers for news suppression. 

Before arriving in Paris the stu- 
dents attended press seminars in 
Geneva, Zurich, Florence, and 
Rome. The group will continue 
to Western Germany for addi- 
tional seminzrs with newspaper 
publishers and then visit Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway before flying 
to London. Later they will visit 
Holland and Belgium. 

B. Anne Arbogast, a North- 
western junior, is writing for the 
Elkhart (Ind.) Truth; Marjorie 
Jean Foster, a Northwestern grad- 
uate student, writes for the Piqua 
(O.) Daily Call, and Paul C. 
Ditzel, who has received --his 


Master’s degree from Northwest- * 


ern, is writing for the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Courier-Express. 

Other students on the trip are 
Francis C. Cormier, Northwestern 
graduate student; Donald W. Mal- 
lory, senior af the University of 
Missouri, and Ernest R. Ostrem, 
graduate student at the University 
of Wisconsin. 





Raymond Fields 
Buys Okla. Daily 
From Trustees 


Guymon, Okla.—Sale of the 
Panhandle News-Herald, evening 
daily, to Raymond H. Fields, is 
the third newspaper to be sold 
during the year by the trustees of 
the Adeline Trust, majority stock 
owners of the Oklahoma News- 
Press Corp. 

Mr. Fields was formerly in the 
editorial department of the Okla- 
homa City News. He entered the 
publishing field in the late 20s 
when he purchased the Guthrie 
(Okla.) Daily Leader and he later 
acquired several newspaper hold- 
ings. He retired from the pub- 
lishing business to enter the U. S. 
Army as a public relations officer 
in 1941. Following his discharge 
from the Army he was public 
relations director for the Amer- 
ican Legion. In 1948 he became 
associated with a radio station in 
New Albany, Ind. He returned 
to Oklahoma last year. 

Earlier this year the Oklahoma 
News-Press corporation sold the 
Wewoka (Okla.) Times-Democrat 
to Milt and Tom Phillips, who 
own and publish the Seminola 
(Okla.) Producer and Holdenville 





(Okla.) News, both evening 
dailies. 
The Fairview (Okla.) Republi- 


weekly, was sold in Janu- 
ary to Brice Lowell. 

The Adeline Trust was estab- 
lished by the late Lew Wentz. It 
still owns controlling interest in 
two Oklahoma dailies and one 
weekly. The Guthrie (Okla.) 
Daily Leader is owned entirely by 
the Wentz Estate. 


Bob Blood, Editor, 
Is Claimed By Death 


MANCHESTEP, N. H.— Robert 
McCutchins b'ood, 67, former ed- 
itor of the Aforning Union and 
Evening Leader, died Aug. 4. He 
joined the statt in 1920, becoming 
managing editor of both papers 


can, a 


and later a uirector. He was ex- 
ecutive editor when he retired 
several montis ago. 

Mr. Blood began newspaper 


work with the Lowell (Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen and later was with 
the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Mon- 
treal (Que.) Daily Star and Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard be- 
fore moving here in 1918 as man- 
aging editor of the old Man- 
chester Mirrev. In 1938, he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal of the New Hampshire 
American Legion. His two sons 
were killed in World War II. 
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Coverage of K-War 


continued from page 58 





rean war has worked pretty well. 
The newspaper boys have made 
only a few really bad bobbles. 
An example is the premature an- 


nouncement that Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam F. Dean, 24th Division com- 
mander, was missing. This was 


equivalent to telling the enemy: 
‘Okay, kids, you’ve got an Amer- 
ican general in your possession 
somewhere. Go get him!’ But the 
press in general has censored itself 
past the point of real necessity. 
Its critics fail to realize the 
amount of color and realism sacri- 
ficed by conscientious correspond- 
ents who. want to stay well with- 
in the security line. 

“Newsmen have received almost 
no assistance from the South 
Korea Republic in covering the 
war. Dr. Clarence Ryee, the able 
and amiable government informa- 
tion chief, has been harder to lo- 
cate than a bottle of good local 
beer.” 

Without Password 

W. H. Lawrence of the New 
York Times described how he, 
Edward R. Murrow of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and 
William Dunn of the National 
Broadcasting Co. were held up at 
gunpoint by a jittery patrol of 
trigger-happy Marines in a night 
jeep journey because they did not 
know the password. 

Mr. Lawrence wrote that the 
trying experience persuaded them 
that “there was no healthy future 
in nocturnal travels in the vi- 
cinity of these troops at least until 
they were battle-seasoned and less 


jittery about all they had heard 
about North Korean infiltration.” 
He added: 


“After a brief bit of conversa- 
tion the sentries agreed to permit 
one of the number, Mr. Murrow, 
to proceed to the company com- 
mand for recognition purposes. 
On the way there Mr. Murrow 
ran into a nervous 17-year-old 
who told him he was his prisoner 
and directed him to walk in a 
certain way keeping his hands at 
his side.” 

Moore Is Sought 

As American troops attempted 
to retake Chinju, hope was re- 
newed that William R. Moore, 
Associated Press correspondent, 
missing in that area since July 30, 
might be found. Mr. Moore had 
volunteered to go to Formosa in 
May, when it looked as if an at- 
tack might be made there by the 
Communists. 

It was discovered in the New 
York bureau, where Mr. Moore 
had worked, that someone had 
written on his personal informa- 
tion index card: “Gone to Korea 
—Be back in three years possibly.” 

The AP reported that Don 
Whitehead phoned a seven-word 
bulletin from the front and it was 
relayed, via Tokyo, to U. S. wires 
within eight minufes from the time 
he called. 
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Claude Ingalls, 72; 
Oregon Publisher 


CorvaLLis, Ore. — Claude Eu- 
gene Ingalls, 72, for 35 years 
publisher of the Corvallis Gazette 
Times, died Aug. 8 at his home. 
Death followed a long illness that 
forced his retirement from active 
work at the newspaper last Febru- 
ary. 

Prior to coming to Oregon in 
1915, he published the Washing- 
ton (Kan.) Republican and the 
Register. In Oregon he served two 
terms as president of the Oregon 
Editorial Association which be- 
came the Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. His son, Rob- 
ert C. Ingalls, is active head of 
the paper. 


®Pbituaryp 


Mrs. C. B. ALLEN, publisher of 
the Moultrie (Ga.) Observer, who 
succeeded her husband, who had 
been editor and publisher of the 
newspaper for 53 years, at his 
death 18 months ago, Aug. 4. 

EpwarD ELIJAH CLARKE, 43, 
former advertising manager of the 
Chicago Herald- American, in 
North Hollywood, Calif., Aug. 7. 

CHARLES HAMILTON THOMPSON, 
78, former publisher of the old 
New London (Conn.) Telegraph, 
former telegraph editor of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Times and report- 
er for the New London (Conn.) 
Day and the New York Tribune, 
Aug. 3. 

BENTLEY NELSON, 61, city edi- 
tor of the Wichita Falls (Texas) 
Daily Times, Aug. 5. He joined 
the Times as city editor in 1923, 
after serving as city editor of the 
old Fort Worth ee Record. 

RALPH E. YounG, 55, Washing- 
ton correspondent for more than 
a score of daily newspapers until 
illness forced his retirement two 
years ago, Aug. 4. Formerly he 
was financial correspondent in 
New York for several papers and 
worked for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. He went to Washington as cor- 
respondent for the Davenport 
(la.) Times and Waterloo (la.) 
Daily Courier, in 1939. 

SANDS C. CHIPMAN, 66, a news 
editor for the Boston (Mass.) 
Daily Globe since 1943 and form- 
erly editor of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times and the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram and 
news and feature writer for the 
Boston Post and Boston Herald- 
Traveler, July 30. 

Miss ELEANOR St. JOHN, mem- 
ber of the Meridan (Conn.) Daily 
Journal news staff and formerly a 
reporter for Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican-American, the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times and _ the 
Washington (D. C.) Post, July 29. 

Mrs. CAROLINE V. CLOGSTON, 
59, assistant librarian for the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Star and Tri- 
bune and treasurer for the last 
seven years of the Newspaper 
Guild of the Twin Cities, July 28. 
She was the widow of CHARLEs W. 
CLOGsSTON, Minneapolis newspa- 








perman and one-time managing 
editor of the Denver (Colo.) Ex- 
press. 

O’NEIL Sevier, 76, veteran turf 
writer, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y.., 


Aug. 5. He had worked for the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, the 
New York Globe, New York 


American, Morning Telegraph, and 
the Baltimore (Md.) American 
and was a Spanish-American War 
correspondent for the New York 
Sun, 

ANDREE VIOLLIS, 71, 


: in private 
life MMe. HENRI 


D’ARDENNE DE 


Tizac, who had planned to go to 
the Korean war for Ce Soir, 


the 


Paris newspaper she served, Aug. 
9. She formerly wrote for the 
London Times and Le Petit Pari- 
sien, 

LesLie N. Forp, 42, radio news 
editor of Radio Station WBEN at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and formerly a re- 
porter for the Buffalo Evening 
News and Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Aug. 8. 

Mrs. GLEN E. HANcock, 40, 
wife of the director of Features for 
American Syndicate, July 29, at 
Flushing, N. Y. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Hancock formerly worked 
on the Akron Beacon-Journal. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 
t 40 
(Four time orders include 1 


year registration in E&P Place- 
ment Service for positions not 
advertised.) 

Advance Payment Requested 


Count 30 units per line (2 


ARARARRARAARARARARAARARARPARARARAARARARARARAPRAPRPD ADS 


Classified Section 


A Country-Wide Advertising Exchange 


TO BUY: Equipment, Plants, Properties 
TO HIRE: Qualified Help in all departments 
TO SECURE: Positions all departments, any state. 


RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


units for box). 
id 15¢c for Box Cavlae-ineaaies mailed daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 





ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 $1.00 
2 -90 
1 80 
(Lower 13 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 


Charge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 


No abbreviations. 


(After Last Mail) 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Newspaper Brokers 


Publications for Sale 





Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Unlimit- 
ed Service in Limited Field. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WE EKLIES | 

Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. | 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y.| 
Established 1914. 
and sold without publicity. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota ay ag Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebrask Sioux City, Iowa. 
*&* Personal service backed with 30 
years experience in the West. Arthur 
W. Stypes, 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 


Publications for Sale 


FLORIDA NEWSPAPER Property 
grossing $500,000. Excellently located 
and well equipped. Offered at gross. 
HARVEY MALOTT..Scarritt Building 
Kansas, Missouri. 






































Newspapers bought | 





lg 


Own building. 


| 
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KEYSTONE QUALITY 
PROBABLY the most _— substantial 
weekly newspaper property in its 
bracket in the USA today. Unopposed 
in town of 7,500, main line of Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Most prosperous in- 


dustrial area of the State. Grossing 
over $40,000. Superb modern plant. 
More than 100 retail advertisers. Pa- 
per serves 10 towns of considerable 
size. Fully staffed. Attractive price 
and terms. 
MAY BROS.., Newspaper Brokers 
Binghamton, N. 

DAILY in eastern state. Nice plant. 


Want to get larger pa- 
per. Annual business $100,000 plus. 
Unusual chance for working partners. 
Balanced farm and factory area. Fine 
town. $35,000 down payment. Bor 
6175, Editor & Publisher. 

WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PEARL BY THE SEA 
REPUBLIC AN weekly 18 miles from 
Times Square, unopposed in two towns 
of 28,000 people. More than 300 local 
merchants. All national advertising. 
Official publication for two towns. Av- 
erage issue 12 pages. Attractive price 
and terms. 

MAY BROS.., Newspaper Brokers 

Binghamton, ; A 
WASHINGTON WEEKLY. Gross 
$17.500. Good net. Asking $13,500 
with $8,000 down. JACK L. STOLL, 
4958 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, 
Calif. 

















NEW JERSEY 
WEEKLY newspaper grossing $65,- 
000. Thirty minutes from Times 
Square. Unoppused. Price $45,000. 
MAY BROS Newspaper Brokers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BORDER STATE small 
daily (poor second in field) and job 
printing operation. Complete plant fa- 
cilities. 1949 gross, $125,000. Down 
payment, $40,000. Box 6218, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Publications Wanted 


Composing Room 


Press Room 


Press Room 





NEWSPAPER CO. 





fers midwe st or “south, 





Ade —s financed, | 


aie 








WANT to retire 


PONE 


| WHY PAY MORE! Immediate deliv- 


all- pA one e xpe rie nce 
amount of money to invest, 


y West or Southwest: 


yerting possibilities. 
Editor & Publisher. 





Business Opportunities 











. fraction publisher's 











Promotion Services 





3—C Intertypes 3 mags. 

1—C Intertype 42 em, 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
C Intertype with quai. 

LINOTYPES $5—38—31 

$14 LINOTYPE, serial + 45000. 
GOSS 45 C mat roller. 

NO. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
GOSS plate shaver. 

8-PAGE Model A duplex. 
8-PAGE Goss Comet. 

MIEHLE and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


ery on L & B Heavy Duty Newspaper 
Turtles in any quantity. Cast iron 


| machined top, tubular steel legs with 


rigid ‘‘X’’ cross brace. Height you 
specify with half inch adjustment up 
or down. With 4-inch cast iron wheels 
in ball bearing swivel fork, $59.50. 
Same wheel and fork, but with Durex 
wheel bearing, $62.50. With 5-inch 
Darnell steel wheel in ball bearing, 
swivel steel fork, $71.50 with 5-inch 
Darnell rubber wheel in ball bearing, 
swivel steel fork, $74.50. All prices 
F.O.B. Shipped fully assembled and 
erated. Satisfied customers in practi- 
cally every state in the Union. 90% 
of North Carolina dailies are using 
L & B Turtles. Write for literature or 
order direct from this ad. 
L. & B. SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 


FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 
Linotypes Immediate Shipment. 
Printeraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, wa 


MODEL 8 LINOTYPE £27999 with 
Electrie Pot, AC Motor, 2 Molds in 
4 Mold Disk, 3 Magazines, Metal Feed 
$2500. Available immediately. Ma- 
chine in fine condition, can be inspect- 





ed. ALAN DIETC -y 71 Queensboro 
: a | 


Rd., Rochester 9, 





Mail ——- 





YOUR REAL ESTATE ! 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 


Scores of Real Estate Boards are 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor | 
campaign included in the June release 
Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. 
$1,000 worth of uns business,’’ 


‘*Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 
3 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 
Write for sample copy and quotation 
on or at- will basis. Howard Parish | 





Press Engineers 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


APER PRESS ERECTORS 





Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 


MACHINISTS—Dismantling, 
, entire newspaper plants. 





LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 


Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or xe air presses 





, New York % N.Y. 





E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
a North Church Street 





| 
A. V. PITNEY-BOWES. For sealing | 


and sureness of operation it’s tops! 
Also MAIL-O-METER for applying ad- 


hesive stamps at high speed. Both | 


rebuilt. We buy all addressing-mailing 
machinery. The ADAMM (Co. 250 
Third Ave., New York City 10. 


— 


COMPLETE Small daily newspaper 
plant. Model A Duplex. Linotypes 14, 
19, 5. Mats, Router, Saws, Oaster, 
Furnace, Turtles, Engraving Plant, 
Job Shop, Cabinets, Stones, etc. Lo- 
cation Southwest. Box 6094, Editor 
& Publisher. 











Newsprint 


STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
ity: 6 ears large rolls: 4 cars half 
rolls—36” diameter. Bunge Pulp & 
Paper Co., 45 W. 45 St.. New York 
19, New York. 

CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots 
at attractive prices. August shipment 
and continuous bookings. Inquiries 
invited. Canadian Newsprint Supply 
Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: ORegon 9- 
3870. 


STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6079. Editor & Publisher 


AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 
rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn 
N. Y. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
of New York's largest converters of 
newsprint 











CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 


| width press or equivalent. 


Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 

THE EASTERN COLOR PRINTING 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 








Photo Engraving 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 
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16 PAGE DUPLEX Tubular News- 
paper Press. With stereo equipment. 
Available immediately. AC motor 
equipment. TURNER PRINTING MA- 
CHINERY, INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: Chi- 
cago—Detroit. 





GOSS 4 UNIT 
LOW DESIGN 22%” 
CUT-OFF PRESS 


1 DOUBLE folder, underneath feed, 
double roll stands, automatic tensions, 
rubber rollers. 150 H.P. Cline Drive 
A. C. Cutler Hammer Conveyor. 
ALSO Electric Furnace—Wood Pony 
Auto Plate and other Stereotype 
Equipment. 

AVAILABLE SHORTLY 


30x 6161, Editor & Publisher 





AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY 


24-PAGE SCOTT 
SPEED KING 


ONLY $8,000 
AS IS ON FLOOR 


WITH everything except mat roller, 
chases and trucks. This press, com- 
pletely rebuilt at the factory in 1937, 
will be in operation until Sept. 1. 


DAVID TRACHT 
DAILY REPORTER 
DOVER, OHIO 


Phone 42167 


GOSS 28- ‘Pine press, 22%” cut-off, 


Ac drive stereotype equipment. 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


24 P AGE HOE Web Newspaper Pre 
2 plates wide, 3 units of eight pages, 
23, 9/16” sheet cut. With A.C. motors 
and complete plate-making equipment. 
Ready prompt-shipment. For further 
details Thomas W. Hall Company, 
Tne., Stamford. Conn. 





—IN CANADA— 
3 Unit Hoe 23 9/16” cutoff 
3 deck > idth Hoe 21%” eutoff 
STEREO EQUIPMENT 
Newspaper Press Erectors 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLY LIMITED 
London. Ont., Canada 
16-PAGE SCOTT Rotary Press, com- 
plete with stereotype pot, pump and 
plate finishing equipment: also, du- 
plex mat roller. Will print color on 
$ pages in any combination. Single 
plates on most runs. Ran every day 
until May of this year when we moved 
into new plant. Can demonstrate. 
#7.500 cash. W. J. Missett, Suffolk, 
Virginia. 


FOR SALE—Goss Press No. 489, 16 
Pages single cast. Two decks, 22 inch 
eut off. 15 H.P. 220 volts A.O. Mo- 
tor. Casting Box, Tail Trimmer and 
Finishing Block. Write News Publish- 








ing Co., 1500 Main St., Wheeling. 


W. Virginia. 


PRESSES FOR SALE 


SCOTT—4—MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 
32-64 Page capacity, 2234 inch cutoff; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 h.p. 


| drives, Maximum color | flexibility. 


Available immediately. 

HOE-Z-TYPE, "23 9/16 inch cutoff, 4 
Units, 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 





HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 2234” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 
GOSS — UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22% 
inch cutoff. 





KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 


Controls. 3ottom Pour Off Spout, 
4.500 pound capacity, 32-inch diame- 
ter, guaranteed new condition. 


MODEL E DUPLEX FLATBED—8- 
Page; A.C. Motor. 
OFFSET PRESSES — Job Presses; 
Bindery Equipment. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





Stereotype 





STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT 
HOE heavy duty Saw & Trimmer. 


GOSS Curved Plate Router for 14%” 
diameter plates. 


HOE & Royle Flat Plate Routers. 


OSTRANDER-Seymour full page Plat 
Shaver. 


| GOSS 45-C Dry Mat Roller. 


GOSS & Duplex Curved Plate Shavers. 


1'4- to 4-ton Metal Furnaces, with and 
without pumps. 


SCOTT 4-piece Casting Equipment for 


23 9/16” sheet cut, %” plates. 


WOOD Junior Autoplate for casting 
15” diam. plates, 7/16” thick. 


MODEL 25 Vandercook Proof Press, 
rebuilt & ready. 


NEW Hall Form Tables & ‘‘Dural’’ 
lightweight Stereo. Chases. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
120 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
STEREO MACHINERY 


Vacuum Casting Box 
Boring Machine, New Style 
Electric Mat Scorcher 
Routing Machine 
Metal Furnace & 

IMMEDI ATE ‘DELIVERY 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 
11 West 42nd Sarees 
New York 18, N. Y. 





SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
pump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pump and pot. Wood Autoshaver. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York ¢ ¢ 

TON GAS Metal Pot. Good condition, 
cheap. Wilson Daily Times, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
Wanted to Buy 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


for 
All Surplus Composing Room 
Equipment 


LINOTYPE SUP 


Established Since 1914 
337 Canal Street, N. Y. C. 
Canal 6-0916 





WANTED 


8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Duplex. 
24 page Press, preferably with Stereo 


type equipment. 
We need these presses immediately. 
Advise Details 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 
BRyant 2 


9-1132 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of Stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. §. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereotype web 
press complete as possible for use. 
Box 6062, Editor & Publisher. 
TELETYPESETTER 
Give description and price. 
Editor & Publisher. 

















Box 6200, 


EQUIPMENT— 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


| 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 





Administrative 


Editorial 





RESERVIST Kansas publisher looking 
for good draft-resistant editorial or 

rtising man capable of manage- 
if and when. Box 6211, Editor & 


lisher, 











Classified Advertising 





CLASSIFIED SALESMAN, 
portunity to show your stuff on a 
ar old southern daily without 
ition. Write Box 6198, Editor 


Dlisner, 


Excellent 





WANT young man, trained in Classi- 


fied advertising selling, who is now 
vorking on small daily or weekly 
1ewspaper and is ambitious to get 


thead in this field to qualify for posi- 
tion as Classified Advertising Manager 
f daily with general circulation in 

Rio Grande Valley. Salary open. 








State your personal and business his- 

tory in detail. State reason why you 

want to change jobs. Write W. Leh- 
nn, P. O. Box 2171, San Antonio 
Texas. 





Display Advertising 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN wanted 
who can layout and sell. Position has 
averaged $100 a week, salary and 
‘ommission. Give full details in ap- 
plication. Leader-Call, Laurel, Missis 








A LARGE DAILY newspaper, near 
New York, wants a top-notch retail 
advertising man who makes good lay- 
and can really sell, a man who 
wants to get to the top and is willing 
to work hard to get there. The oppor- 
tunity is here. Are you the man? 
Salary and bonus. State all details in 
first letter. Box 6165, Editor & Pub- 


lishe 





outs 





EXPERIENCED DISPLAY salesman 


qualified to handle all types of ac- 

ints in one of Ohio’s best medium 
sized dailies. Excellent opportunity 
—new million dollar plant. Send 
full details in first letter. Box 6201, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, selling, 


copy, service, Specials. Large weekly; 
tiff daily competition. J. B. Carter, 
THE RACINE LABOR, 419 Sixth | 


Street, Racine, Wisconsin. cs ea, 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN wanted 


to layout and sell display space on 
semi-weekly, in city of 4.917 on ex- 
ellent fishing lake. Man or woman. 
Give salary expected, experience and 


references in first letter, 
Minn. 


Journal, Wa- 


seca 


| St. 


WANTED: Home economist with spe- 
cial tlair for food writing. Must have 
ideas, good personality. Good oppor- 
tunity On outstanding Southern news- 
paper. Write full experience, give 
references. Box 6127, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, : = 
AFTERNOON DAILY, 
tion, opening for 
of cove 
better than 
tunity for tious young 
to with paper. State age, eX 
perience, salary desired. Sturgis Jour- 
nal, Sturgis, Michigan. 

CLTY EDITOR for news and picture 
conscious. Tribune-News, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


cula- 
experienced 
ring all 
aver 


7,000 ei! 
has 
perter capable 
his is a 
amb 
erow 


| EDITOR Mid-Tennessee 
now for man to 

local ads and 
Salary adequate 


— Ranking 
Weekly has opening 
|} handle general news, 
your own ideas. 
| with bonus offered. Veteran preferred, 
Permanent place with good organiza- 
tion. Write all or call John L. Oliver, 

Donelson, Tennessee. 


} use 


If YOU are interested in a job on a 
Pennsylvania daily or weekly newspa- 


per, write to the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publisher’s Association, 207 
Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, sum 
marizing briefly your experience, train- 


ng and abilities. 

LARGE EASTERN daily needs young 
but experienced Must 
be able to direct large staff and lay 
ut snappy section with good picture 
presentation. All inquiries held 
fidential until references requested. 
Write Box 6219, Editor & Publisher. 
stating experience salary expected 

1 when available. 

REPORTER FOR 
n east central 
ferred: 30 to 


news sense, 


sports editor. 


weekly newspaper 
Pennsylvania, Age pre- 
40. Ability to write, 
imagination, aggressive- 
and objectivity as news gatherer, 
for human interest stories are 
qualities we desire. Write Box 6242, 
Editor & Pwrhlicher 


‘ORTS REPORTER—permanent sit 
uation open now. Must experi- 
need, available immediately, depend- 
able and good character. Write full 
information first letter. R. L. Rose, 
News-Tribune. Jefferson City, Mo. 
TRADE NEWS reporter wanted for 
Louis bureau of large group of 
trade papers. Box 6215, Editor & 
Publisher. 


he 








NEEDED IMMEDIATELY—16 or 24 





page fast rotary with stereotype | 
equipment. Unitubular preferred. Cash 
deal. Write particulars. Box 6189, 
Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED 
One or more, Teletypesetters. 


Box 6141, Editor & Publisher. 


CLINE OR KOHLER reel with Jones 
tension. Dealers’ offers solicited. Cali- 
fornia Rotogravure Co., 2801 E. 11 
St., Los Angeles 23, California. 


EIGHT PAGE Deck for Hoe single 
width decker type press, number 1134 
With 21%-inch cutoff. Daily Times, 
Wilson, North Carolina. 


STA-HI Scorcher 











7 in good condition. 
Give model, serial, price. Room 1111, 
Little Bldg., Boston. 


16-PAGE DUPLEX 
with AC motor, 





tubular ress 
stereotype machinery 


and chases. Give age, price and avaii- 
ability. Box 6096, ditor & Pub- 
lisher, 





GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 





SINGLE WIDTH semi-cylindrical 
press with or without stereotyping 
machinery. Must be 2234” cutoff. 


Write Box 6234, Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED NOW 
16 OR 24-PAGE fast Rotary with 
Stereotype equipment Duplex E 
or AB. 
LINOTVYP“S-—All models. 
HIGHFST cash prices 
particulars. 
AMERICAN, PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO., INC. | 
88 Gold Street, N.Y.C. REctor 2-2283 | 
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paid. Write 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, military 
exempt, under 40 years, at least 3 
years daily experience sales and lay- 
out. Incentive program. Mercury- 
Chronicle, Manhattan, Kansas, Popu- 
‘ation 19,000, home of Kansas State 
College. 

LEADING SURPLUS Retail Outlet in 
Northern Ohio needs advertising man- 
ager for two stores. Newspaper dis- 
play layout and card writing experi- 
ence important. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Salary up to five thousand 
dollars if you qualify. Write giving 
past exnerience, age, education, etc. to 
Rov 6222. Editor & Publisher. 
RETATL DISPLAY MAN with five or 
more years experience in sales, copy, 
lay-out: preferahly not metropolitan. 
We sell merchandising ideas, advertis- 
ing, and programs: no promotions. 
Long established intermountain morn- 














ing and evening combination. Detail 
experience fullv. salary level. Box 
6°°1. Fditor & Publisher. 
Circulation 
ADVANCEMENT, permanency, good 


pay available to competent man 
circulation field. Florida newspaper. 
Write. detail experience—background. 
Box 6177. Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED Circulation Manager 
fully qualified to handle Country De 
partment (60,000). Must be able to 
aggressively produce anality C'renla- 
tion. Large South Eastern Newspa- 
per. Complete resume expected first 
letter. Box 6167, Editor & Publisher. 


in 








Photographers 
WANTED EXPERIENCED photogra- 





pher to operate Speed Graphic. Must 
know darkroom work as well. Give 
references. Casper (Wyoming) Tri- 


hune Herald. 


Promotion—Public Relations 


PUBLICITY WRITER-EDITOR 
STEEL PRODU employing sev- 








JCER, 
eral thousand, requires livewire pub- 
lic relations man willing to gain ex- 
perience, to assist in the direction 
and coordination of the public rela- 
tions activities including editing com- 
pany house organ, writing articles and 
speeches and general publicity re- 
leases. Age 30-40. Man to be chosen 
will be one with promotional possi- 
bilities. State experience. present po- 
sition and salary reanirements in first 
letter. Box 6223. Editor & Publisher, 


Mechanical 


OPERATORS AND floormen wanted. 
Nnion or non-union. Apply Pennsyl- 








vania Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion Room 209 Telegraph Building. 


arrichnure 


Penna. 








WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Literary Agency 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti- 


cles. Books. Fiction. Plays marketed 
Rertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. ¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
section to sell equipment—Results 
prove there is a demand for used 
equipment. 














Administrative 
“DITOR successful in business open 
for job in south. Prefer coast. De- 


pendable, dynamic, droft-exempt. Box 
5240, Editor & Publisher. 


| with 
| seeks 


| layouts, 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 12, 1950 


| Administrative 


PUBLISHERS! 
THOROUGH newspaperman and writ- 
+r, 30 years experience backshop to 
| front, invites correspondence with 
| publisher seeking either editoria] or 
idvertising director of proven ability, 
Finest references. Box 6210, Editor 
& Publisher. 


| 


MATURE, reliable, family man, 39, 
with extensive editorial, public rela- 
tions, executive experience, seeks con. 
ection with good weekly or small 
laily with opportunity to buy all or 
ontrolling interest. Good haracter 
plenty of ability and energy, limited 
apital. Box 6220, Editor & Py. 
lisher, 





Artists — Cartoonists 


[LLUSTRATOR and CARTOONIST~ 
complete knowledge of editorial art 
and Roto—top ranking sports car. 
toonist—desires change. Box 6168, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 
In Los Angeles will be available after 
September Ist for magazine or adver. 





— 








tising assignments by mail only, 
World War 2, Draft Exempt. NO color 
work. Make your offer. Box 6245, 
ditor & Publisher. 

Classified Advertising 
KXPERIENCED as weekly classified 
nanager, brief expermence all phases 
lisplay young single man seeks 
permanent connection. Prefer compe- 
tition, will travel. Box 6213, E & P. 





Display Advertising 


DISPLAY SALESMAN, now employed 
morning, evening, and Sunday, 
greater opportunity. Four 
experience, hard-selling, good 
college graduate, 28 years 
sober. Best of references. Box 





years 


old, 


| 6088, Editor & Publisher, 





DISPLAY SALESMAN—10 years ex- 
perience; age 39; married; capable; 
ambitious; $70-$80. Box 6074, Editor 
& Publisher. 

SEVERAL YEARS Experience in Dis- 
patch Department Management and 
advertising makeup in Chicago. Stan- 
dard size and tabloid. Salary com- 
mensurate with responsibility expect- 
ed. Box 6111, Editor & Publisher. 
CLEAN, RESOURCEFUL Advertising 
Manager, 41, twenty years in general, 














display, Classified and promotional 
Work, wants job in Southern field. 
Excellent record for production in 


metropolitan and smaller markets. Box 
6250, Editor & Publisher. 

HAVE COMPLETED one year as as- 
sistant retail manager of 6,000 daily, 
also handled all national accounts. 
Journalism graduate, married, 26, 
service disability. Want larger paper 
and better chance for advancement. 
Write Box 6214, Editor & Publisher. 








PUBLICATIONS MAN—28—Veteran. 
M.A. English. Free to travel. Experi- 
ence in Advertising Agency copy and 


production, editing, copy and proof 
reading, layout. Interested in Maga- 
zine or Newspaper work in either 


Editorial or Advertising departments. 
Box 6231, Editor & Publisher. 

WANT EXPERIENCE and ABILITY? 
UNUSUAL NEWSPAPER woman, 20 
years all-around experience, consid- 
ered tops on present large advertising 
staff of one of largest dailies, believes 
‘t’s time for at least a semi-executive 
position to start—from assistant ad- 
vertising manager to publisher’s assis- 





tant—but want future and security. 
'nterested in working-buying acree- 
ment, Tirel-ce wnarker, responsible. 


fer West-Southwest. 
your letter w.to 


Will answer 
telephone call imme- 





diately. Strictly confidential. Write 
Rox 6229, Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


10 years cxperience morning and Sun- 
day. Thoroughly qualified to handle 
entire circulation department and mail 
room. Proven record of increased cir- 
culation, collections, and reducing ex- 
penses. References furnished. Little 
merchant plan, A.B.C. Married, 2 chil- 
dren, 32 years of age. Box 6236, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Goes to 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
— Circulation 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS® WANTED 





Editorial 





LONG EXPERIENCED Circulation | 
Manager with outstanding record of 
accomplishment desires change. Thor- 
oughly qualified to handle any cireu- 
jgtion problem. Knows only highly 
competitive situations. Will consider 
sny reasonable offer affording an op 





portunity for advancement and per 
manency. Write Box 6108, Editor & 
Publigher. 

QIRCULATION Executive seeks a 
publisher that is not satisfied with 
his present departmental operation | 


and can use 22 years’ experience and 
management to advantage. Expert on 
Little Merchant Plan, newsstands and 
mail circulation. Thorough knowledge 
4. B. C. and promotion. Good person- 





nel man. Proven records of results 
Presently employed large eastern | 
daily. Age 44, married. Available 30 | 
days. References and photo on re- | 
quest. Box 6133, Editor & Publisher. 
Correspondents 





PLASTICS ARE MULTIPLYING 
Writer desires assignments from pub 
interested in plastics. Ex 
includes editing books, edit- 
and reporting for daily and week- 
newspapers, free lancing for maga- 
zines. Has good technical background. 
Box 6130, Editor & Publisher. 

NEED NEWS and 


lications 


pe 


rience 










picture coverage 








REPORTER-MALE, single, 29, 8 years 
experience weekly, daily, press serv- 
ice, Army correspondent, Will travel. 
Box 6139, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER - FEATURE WRITER - 
heavy metropolitan experience, 26, top 
Boston references. All beats and re- 
write. If you have a hole on your 
staff, plug it with Guy Livingston, 137 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 
VETERAN, 30, graduating August 26 
—journalism major—extensive college 
experience—Wants position with fu- 
ture—Must feed 4%—location unim- 
portant—Weekly, daily. J. B. Treacy 
Box 782, University, Alabama. 

YOUNG WOMAN desires reporting or 
copy reading on newspaper or agency 


2 years experience on small! daily; also 








feature writing—reporting on metro- 
yolitan daily. A. B. English. Box 
6121. Editor & Publisher. 





MANAGING EDITOR, 5,000 daily 
prize winner, 30, not subject to mili- 
tary service. Journalism degree, seeks 
permanent post as city, news, wire or 
managing editor or editorial writer. 
Wide experience in all phases. Write 





for background and interview. Box 
6115, Editor & Publisher. 
NEW ENGLAND editor attention. 


Newspaperwoman, 15 years experience, 














wants job on daily or weekly. Box 
Twin Cities area! Three-man crew,| 6146. Editor & Publisher. 
acuding former U.P. reporter, top| CALLING ALL EDITORS—this may 
writer and = news ‘photographer | pe what you have been looking for. 
available to trade magazines, newspa-| Top-notch photo-reporter now em- 
pers 4 - gay ronar protection. | ployed on 100.000 Southern daily 
sonn Wit ty, 436 Endicott Building, | geeks drier climate. Also handling re- 
St. Paul, Minnesota. : an ~ : 
aerate — = ssupsinmansinesigiiiiamangemeaiis porting and re-writes, 15 years experi- 
WRITER-Photographer leaving on ex-| ence. Married, 36, vet, sober. Post- 
tended Mexican trip August 18, via| card will bring wide sampling of 
New Orleans. Seeks assignments. Box | work. Box 6137, Editor & Publisher. 
7 OE r & P isher a ~  pEpE, CPE = 
6247, Editor & Publisher. \ VERSATILE deskman, reporter 
ra) available mid-September. 5 years’ ex- | 
Editorial perience. Veteran. Salary important 
ABLE NEWSMAN, 29, top reporter, but no more so than employer. Box 
Fast’ Rewriteman, Familiar with desk. | 6178. Editor & Publisher. 
Ex-small-town city editor. Experi-| COPYREADER — Experienced (21 
enced lead reporter in Metropolitan| years) news and wire editor; state 
City. Spot on Eastern Daily sought.| and city deskman. Draft exempt. 
Will travel for interview. Box 6087,| Sober and reliable. Box 6166, Edi- 
Editor & Publisher. tor & Publisher. 
REPORTER-Photographer, 28, B.S.| EDITOR, all-around competent news- 


midwest college. 4 years camera ex-| 





perience. Box 6067, Editor & Pub-| 
lisher. | 
REPORTER — Three years 20,000) 
daily, police, city hall, courthouse 
and general. Like to break in on 
desk. Journalism graduate. Married, 
26. Available immediately. Box 6105, 


Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
REPORTER-Deskman, medium daily 
within 500 miles New York City. Mis- 
souri honor graduate, 24, single, vet. 
SDX, 2 years on small dailies. Graph- 
ic, other equipment. R. H. Hoenig. 
43 Hansbury, Newark, N. J. 
REPORTER—Trade paper, publicity 
experience. Seeks daily paper job, 
anywhere. Age 33, Vet. University 
ee. Box 6082, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 














A-l MANAGING Editor, 88, seeks 
job as reporter, photographer, desk. 
arger daily. $100 weekly. Box 6080, 
Editor & Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND. competent newspaper- 
man, 35. Desk. re-write, editorials. 
No vagabond. Prefer position with fn- 
ture smal] town, but will go anywhere. 
2 years experience. Box 6147, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

ASSISTANT EDITOR 8,000 paper 
eager to edit small daily. Sober, 40. 
must feed five. Interview for job in 
Fall. Box 6028, Editor & Publisher. 

NEWSCASTER, A reporter, not an an- 
nouncer. Gather, write. deliver. News- 
Paper background. Prefer newspaper- 


affliated station. Box 6128, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WHAT HAVE youn to offer? Young 
lady, 3 years journalistic experience, 
familiar with all phases of Women's 
page reporting. layout, etc. desires po- 
sition in Pennsylvania or New Jersey 


area. Write Box 6123, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 

















Need Specialized help? Use the 
Help Wanted Section. Deadline 
Wednesdays—2 P.M. 











paperman, 12 years’ experience, seeks 
post on medium daily or progressive 
weekly. Start in September. Box 
6154. Editor & Publisher. 





EMPLOYED REPORTER — three 
years’ experience in city hall, police, 
general reporting, rewrite. Veteran. 
Available on notice. Box 6162, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST publisher who 
needs editor-reporter should consider 
this: ME western daily. Four years’ 
experience, beat, assignment reporter, 
sports editor, columnists Wants change 
only to Northwest paper which offers 
solid future. Write or wire Box 6184, 
Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—DBPSK ASSISTANT, Age 
31, married, ten years’ experience. 
Political, sports, = feature and 
general writing, editing and makeup. 
Wants position with chance for ad- 
vancement. Excellent references. Box 
6194, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, 35, married, 6 years’ 
daily experience, M.S. degree top 
school, seeks small daily editorship of 
sound paper in progressive midwest- 
ern, eastern city. Box 6112, Editor 
& Publisher. 

REPORTER - PHOTOGRAPHER with 
two years’ experience. Seeks position 
on small city daily. Box 6173, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

REPORTING JOB wanted by young 
man graduate accredited school of 
Journalism. References. Address 
Rox 6171, Editor & Publisher. 
SPORTS WRITER — no professional 
background but 5 years college and 
Navy sports writing. Covered all 
sports—makeup. Given a start I'll 
prove myself. Box 6181, Editor & 




















Publisher. 

YOUNG WRITER, 28, married, with 
some editorial experience, desires 
writing position. B.A.; major Eng- 


lish. minor Journalism. 
on English M.A. 


Some work 
Go anywhere. Will 
come reasonable distance for inter- 
view. Victor Araujo, 4457 Beacon, 
Chicago, Tl). 
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Editorial 
|} EX-CITY EDITOR of 15,000 daily 
seeks reporting, copydesk, or public 


relation job, 4 years metropolitan and 


; small daily experience, Missouri Grad. 


Single, 25, Vet., ex-l and 
York City daily correspondent. 
6148, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG LADY, monthly bulletin news 


New 
Box 





and feature writer, seeks start on 
small newspaper. B. S. Journalism. 
| Singles Will travel. Box 6203, KE & P. 





| EAGER 


\-1 ACCURACY; part-time reporting 


N. Y. Times, Herald-Tribune; features- 


publicity local weekly. BA journalism- | 


English: cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa; 
single, 23, vet; go anywhere for gen 
eral reporting. Gerard Riley, 1308 


Lohengrin Place, New York 61, N. Y. 
BARGAIN. 


tor; 


17 years as newsman, edi- 
earnings to $125. Willing $50 
return Europe, must go soonest! Top 
references. Box 6244, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

CANADIAN REPORTER avai 


mediately. 26. B.A., 


lable im- 
M.A. de- 





Single, 





grees. 


CAPABLE reporter, 28, recent jour- 






sm graduate, experience in uni- 
versity publicity department. Loca- 
tion, salary secondary. Non-military 
status. Car. Ross Bennett, Box 833, 
Tulsa. Oklahoma. 





COLUMBIA B.A. °48, college editorial 


issistant. experience editing, dummy, 
proofread, rewrite, feature write. Sin- 
le Go anywhere. sox 6243, Editor 


& Publisher 


CONSCIENTIOUS and CAPABLE 


I’m both of these—and more. 
REPORTER. 1 year on daily BA 
Journalism. Daily or weekly. Salary 
no object. Go anywhere. Knowl 
of sports. Car. Single. sox 6 


Fditor & Publisher. 


EDITOR 


HOUSE ORGAN or 
TRADE MAGAZINE 


Graduate mechanical engineer, in 


| house organ and trade magazine pub- 








lishing field since 1931; do own lay- 
out and makeup; experienced in print- 
ing techniques: have written technical 
texts for U. S. Navy: excellent ref- 
erences: New York district only. Box 
6224, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR—Daily 
journal. 


newspaper or trade 
Experienced in general, fi- 
nancial, industrial. Employed. Age 
48. Can Travel. Box 6230, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS—EASTERN 
FLUENT, resourceful reporter — 24, 
vet., wants to break in on small daily 
or weekly. Top college and some week- 
ly experience. Salary secondary. June 
graduate, Northwestern. Box 6233, 
Wditor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER on mid- 
west county seat daily, seeks wider 
opportunity for self, advantages of 
larger community for family. Able, 
mature. Box 6208, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


EXPERIENCED WAR CORRESPON- 
DENT wants to return to front. If 
you agree that violence is here to stay, 
and want it covered with a knowing, 
sensitive touch. I’m your man. Box 
6246. Fditor & Publisher. 





PAPERS 











PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHERS 
ABLE, adaptable, thorough worker 
wants reporting and/or copyreading 
job to help build your small or me- 
dium dailv. 1 year all phases report- 
ing, 12.000 circulation daily: news 
editor college paper: park board puhb- 
licity. B.A. iournalism, Colorado U, 
1948: M.A. Minnesota, Ane. 24. Vet, 
30. married. SOX. KTA. Photogranhy. 
Prefer West. K. Whitaker, P-13 Uni- 
versity Village. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


R¥PORTER—27, 
years; sports 





staffer. weekly, 3 
stringer. N. Y. Times, 





4 years; car. 


Seek opportunity, daily. 
Box 6235, 


Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial 
REPORTER—BEGINNER 
for break on daily anywhere. 
Draft-Exempt, was news editor col- 
Major in Journalism, June 
Age 24, married. Box 6226, 

«& Publisher. _ — 
SWISS WOMAN 





lege paper. 
grad. 
aitor —— 7 7 
SWIss seeks position as 
secretary or proofreader in publica- 
tion French and German 
orresp Box 6232, Editor & 


business. 
yndence. 


Publisher. 





UNIVERSITY OF Oregon graduate 
(B.S. in Journalism) seeks ed torial 
position any phase of Journalism. 
Part-time experience. Married veteran. 
24. Box 6241, Editor & Publisher. _ 
WHO NEEDS editor small magazine 
or assistant larger staff? Background 
7 vears all phases, heavy feature writ- 
ing: woman, 29; Los Angeles only. 
30x 6140, Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, experienced, 
non-union, 35, married, desires posi- 
tion 150 mile radius New York 
Box 6132, Editor & Publisher. 
MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 





City. 





| Composing Room Foreman and a Ma- 








chinist, each having 25 years’ metro- 
politan daily experience are seeking 
financial connections. Will go any- 
where on trial, individually or_ to- 
gether. Union. Inviting PRINCIPAL 
YWNERS to arrange for interviews 
during Graphic Arts Exposition, Chi- 
eago. Will consider traveling all or 
part-time. Box 6216, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 





Photo-Engravers 





PHOTOENGRAVER 6 years, all-round 
man can serve as chemco photogra- 
pher, stripper-printer, or zine etcher. 
Available now. Box 6238, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Photographers 


Photographer with 
in public instruction and 
promotional photography desires po- 
sition with newspaper or small pub- 
lisher. Box 6129. Editor & Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, aggressive. 4 years 
experience with press and studio work. 
Young. Go anywhere. Will furnish 
personal and professional references. 
Rox 6227, Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion—Public Relations 


YOUNG MAN—24, graduated 
Journalism school Feb., 1949. Have 
had year and half experience on 
leading weekly. Would like to break 
into publicity or house organ work. 
Location makes no difference. Mar- 
ried. Veteran. Box 6153, E & P. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
40, with 18 years of news experience, 
seeks public relations post anywhere. 
Family man. Box 6100, Editor & 
Publisher. 

NEWS-PUBLIC RELATIONS man 8 
vears seeks similar position in St. 
Louis. Age 25. Degree. Veteran. Ra- 
dio news, daily. house organ. Box 
6239, Editor & Publisher. 





CAPABLE some 


experience 











from 











> ri 

PUBLIC RELATIONS, publicity ap- 
prentice 21 years. Two years college 
plus training in public relations. Seeks 
any position in field. Box 6225, Editor 
& Publisher. 

TEAM PLAYER wants opportunity to 
carry the ball with w'de-awake news- 
paper organization. Experience in all 
phases of Advertising promotion and 
public relations. Plentv of spark, 
voung, aggressive. likes to work with 
people. A natural as promotion man- 
eger of larger paper or assistant to 
vublisher of small city daily. Avail- 
ahle immediately. Air mail inauirv to 
Y,. E. K.. 125 N. Heliotrope, Monrovia, 
“alifornia. 








Special Writers 





FXPERIENCED News and F*ature 
writer, now with A-1 Foreign News 
and Publicity Bureau, seeks new con- 
nection in travel field publicizing re- 
sorts or as travel-writer for New York 
Metropolitan area newspaper. Box 
6191, Editor & Publisher. 
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THe Henry Luce organization 
and its publications have never 
been ones to take a friendly atti- 
tude toward newspapers or news- 
paper publishers. But something 
has happened over at Rockefeller 
Center. Recently, Time devoted its 
“cover story” to Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger and the New York 
Times and did a fairly good job 
of it without the usual snide 
Time-style references. 

Now, Fortune comes along with 
its August issue and an extremely 
sympathetic article about the 
newspaper business, and _ inciden- 
tally about 25 different publishers. 

“The Prudent Publishers” is the 
name of the Fortune article. 

“A great many people today— 
newspapermen among them- 
seem blinded by the pathos of dis- 
tance and are inclined to disparage 
the men who manage the modern 


dailies,” says Fortune. “ ‘Their 
hearts are in the countinghouse 
instead of the city room, is the 
charge, and the implication fol- 


lows that the old giants of jour- 
nalism, by contrast, never cared 
a fig for a dollar.” 

Well, it continues, the boom is 
on with circulations and advertis- 
ing volume at record levels but it 
has “something of a chimerical 
quality.” While the newspaper 
business is expanding, “its profit 
margins are contracting and it’s 
not difficult to see why.” The rise 
in newsprint and labor costs is 
noted and “it is no wonder, there- 
fore, that publishers linger around 
the countinghouse,” says Fortune. 

“In a short period the newspa- 
per ‘game’ has matured into a 
business—a big, hardheaded busi- 
ness with tough problems in labor 
and supply—and where it was once 
easy for a newspaper to net 15% 
or more on its gross revenues, it 
takes an effort to make 5% todav. 
Hence the passing of the plunger 
publisher who blew his opposition 
off the streets with talent raids and 
flamboyant editorial safaris. In his 
place is the prudent publisher. As 
much as he may love the ‘game,’ 
he is first of all a businessman, as 
he damn well has to be if he would 
remain a publisher.” 





THAT'S a pretty good start for 
arriving at an understanding of 
the newspaper business. Next, For- 
tune comments on the “vast ignor- 
ance” of the newspaper business 
as @ business which as “never 
been subjected to study and an- 
alysis by the financial community.” 
As an example, Fortune says ‘ if 
you want to buy a newspaper the 
price is cryptically figured on the 
basis of (a) how badly you want 
to own it, and (b) how willing the 
owner is to sell. (The question of 
starting a paper is academic un- 
less you are Marshall Field.) A 
study of past purchases will be of 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


little avail—paying one’s way out 
of earnings is the way it used to 
be done. But an Intelligent Mil- 
lionaire’s Guide to Buying a Daily 
Newspaper might include the fol- 
lowing homilies: 

“The ideal financial operation is 
an evening-and-Sunday combina- 
ae 

“Beware of the six-day morn- 
ing paper (everything costs 
more and ad volume is lower ex- 
cept for New York and a few 
other cities)... . 

“Don’t blithely hope to pick up 
a No. 3 paper in a city for a song 
and challenge the No. | paper... . 

“Remember that many dailies in 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion are vastly more profitable 
than some metropolitan giants. ...” 


HAVING gotten that off its chest, 
Fortune says the major concern of 
publishers is their product. Then 
after citing a few examples it says: 
“The truth seems to be, except 
for a few obvious cases, that no- 
body knows what makes a great 
newspaper go to pot, least of all 
the people most intimately con- 
cerned with it.” And a little later 
on Fortune also says: 

“If there is no autopsy that can 
explain the demise of once-great 
newspapers, there is no formula 
for describing the success of those 
going great guns at this moment. 
The most that can be said is that 
such a paper is a successful blend- 
ing of three personalities—of the 
paper itself (for it has a certain 
untouchable entity of its own), 
the community, and the publisher. 
A look at a random selection of 
U. SS. publishing personalities 
(they defy typification) may sug- 
gest something as close as one can 
come, in the newspaper business, 
to a common denominator.” 

Noting the critics’ attacks on 
the trend towards monopoly sit- 
uations, Fortune observes “some 
of the best papers in America, by 
any standard, are monopoly pa- 
pers.” Most of the balance of the 
article analyzes the personalities of 
five different publishers, not all 
“monopolists.” 

John Cowles of Minneapolis and 
Des Moines is called “a modest, 
and indeed almost apologetic, 
‘monopolist of the newspaper 
world . . . the word should be in- 
terpreted in its root sense, for he 
has become a strong defender of 
the faith. He thinks that with pro- 
duction costs so high, and in con- 
sideration of the great growth of 
other forms of communication— 
radio, newsmagazines, etc.—news- 
papers, except in  multimillion- 
population cities, are natural and 
beneficent monopolies.” 

Mark Ethridge of Louisville is 
given “the role of the reluctant 
monopolist.” “He is further to 
the left of center than John Cowles 


is to the right in his political and 
economic thinking. He hates 
monopoly in all its manifestations, 
and when his sole opposition in 
Louisville, the Herald-Post, curled 
up in 1936, the Courier-Journal 
magnanimously waived exclusive 
rights to AP and U.P. ‘franchies.’ 
But as Ethridge somewhat rue- 
fully admits, “It would cost a man 
millions to come here and make a 
successful run against us, even if 
we were stupid.” And the Cou- 
rier-Journal is anything but stupid, 
professionally or businesswise, and 
this despite the fact that publisher 
Ethridge is a testy critic of the 
‘countinghouse obsession.’ ” 

Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch:—“What the P-D_ has 
above all—and it’s important to 
its financial success as well as to 
its reputation—is morale, and that 
is primarily Joseph Pulitzer’s con- 
tribution to the paper. Pulit- 
zer is conscientious and painstak- 
ing, with a mind perhaps more an- 
alytical than creative .. . he lends 
something ineffably inspiring to 
his newspaper. The men and wo- 
men of the P-D would go to hell 
for him.” 

Palmer Hoyt, Denver Post: “He 
puts the stamp of his personality 
on the paper ... is of the genre of 
publisher who works strictly out 
of the city room. His forte is per- 
forming a rejuvenating operation 
on a paper's face and editorial in- 
nards rather than devising ways of 
saving a dollar of operating ex- 
pense here and adding a dollar of 
advertising revenue there.” 





Norman Chandler, Los An- 
geles Times: “There is at least 
one competitive publisher who, 


rather than seeking to buy or be 
bought, has recently entered a 
brand-new paper into the lists .. . 
is one whose newspaper affections 
are tempered by hard business 
sense.” 

Fortune believes there are go- 
ing to be more rather than fewer 
monopoly situations. But it com- 
ments that «he publishers men- 
tioned in its article “are proof 
that professional pride of achieve 
ment and commercial success are 
at least not incompatible in the 
newspaper business today. And 
that is a wonderful thing for the 
American press, of which it must 
be said, as is always said in con- 





Back to Back 

St. Petersburg, Fla. — The 
Independent gave split - page 
prominence to the sudden 
death of a staffer, William 
Gray Dunlap, 36, the other 
day. By a coincidence in 
makeup, the following page 
contained “The Rambler” col- 
umn, backing up the obituary. 
The column, written by Execu- 
tive Editor Archie R. Dunlap, 
was a father’s final tribute to 
his son, who was following in 
parental footsteps. 
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E & P CALENDAR 

August 18-20 —- California 
Newspaper Publishers Assn, 
quarterly directors and advisory 
committee meeting, Clift Ho- 
tel, San Francisco. 

Aug. 18 - 20 — Northwest 
Daily Press Assn., summer 
meeting, Sylvan Lake Lodge, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Aug. 19-25 — International 
Typographical Union, conven- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Aug. 21 - 26 — International 
Photo - Engravers’ Union of 
North America, 49th annual 
convention, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Aug. 24 - 25 — California 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
meeting, Hotel Claremont, 


Berkeley, Calif. 

Aug. 25-26—Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn. of 
the Carolinas, summer meet- 
ing, Ocean’ Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

Aug. 28-—-International Mail- 
ers’ Union, convention, Atlanta. 
Ga 


Sept. 2—Press Day, Califor. 
nia State Fair, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Sept. 4-6— Western Classi- 
fied Conference, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 

Sept. 7-8 — New 
Assn. of Circulation Manag- 
ers, circulation clinic, Went- 
worth by the Sea, Portsmouth, 

H 


Sept. 7-9 — Allied 
Newspapers of 
annual meeting, 
(near Seattle). 

Sept. 8-9 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., Retail Advertising 
Clinic, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Evanston, Ill 


England 


Daily 
Washington, 
Alderbrook 


Sept. 11-12 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers  Assn., 
Classified Advertising Clinic, 


Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 





clusion, that with all its faults, it’s 
still the best press in the world.” 

The newspaper publishers treat- 
ed in picture and text also in- 
cluded: E. M. (Ted) Dealey, 
Dallas Morning News; William R. 
Mathews, Tucson Arizona Star; 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston Post; 
Enoch Brown, Memphis Commer- 
cial-Appeal and Press-Scimitar; 
George C. Biggers, Atlanta Jour- 
nal; Samuel H. Kauffmann, Wash- 
ington Star; Philip L. Graham, 
Washington - Post; Paul Patterson, 
Baltimore Sun; Robert McLean, 
Philadelphia Bulletin; Helen 
Rogers Reid, New York Herald 
Tribune; William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr.. New York Journal-A merican; 
Arthur Hays, Sulzberger, New 
York Times; Francis M. Flynn, 
New York News; John R. Reite 
meyer, Hartford Courant; James 
J. Driscoll, Connellsville (Pa.) 
Courier; Roger H. Ferger, Cincin- 


nati Enquirer; John §S. Knight, 
Knight Newspapers; Richard ]. | 
Finnegan, Chicago Sun-Times; 


Roy A. Roberts, Kansas City 
Star; and Bernard H. Ridder, Sf. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 
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Linotype’s new Atlanta office will 
be located at 300 Luckie Street, 


N.W, Atlanta, Georgia. 









Linotype sales and service family keeps growing 


NEW ATLANTA OFFICE TO OPEN IN THE NEAR FUTURE 





VISIT 
LINOTYPE 
AT BOOTH 282 


NATIONAL 


graphic art 


EXPOSITION 
SEPTEMBER 11-23 











Printed in U. 8. A. 


Last April we announced the opening of a 
new office in Dallas, Texas. Now, we are 
happy to report that another new office—in 
Atlanta, Georgia—will soon be opened to im- 
prove our service to the Southeastern States. 

The opening of these new offices is part 


of the comprehensive program of expansion 


now being carried out after two years of ex- 
haustive research to determine the best ways 
to realign Linotype service to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the graphic arts industry. 

The Atlanta office will be staffed with a 
complete sales and service force . . . and will 


be amply stocked with parts and supplies. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH aE pene 4-2- 














TRADE MARK 


Linotype Electra, Gothic No. 18 and the Spartan Family 











THE CLEVELAND PRESS is a bell ringer because it reaches THERE CAN BE no better time to sell than when peopk 
seven out of ten buyers every evening—at the time are talking and thinking about buying. You’ll put your 
when its ring is most certain to echo in cash registers self in this family buying picture when you place you 
on the next day. It is a bell ringer, too, because it is advertising in The Press. There is no better way to sd 
always a welcome member of the family circle. It is in in Cleveland than to have The Cleveland Press ring seve 
the evening—when The Press is on hand—that buying out of ten doorbells for you on every buying day. 

is discussed. They may talk over getting 

a new car, television set, a bicycle for 


Junior, a dress or permanent wave for IN CLEVELAND...IT’S THE 


Sister, or perhaps what they’d like for 
dinner tomorrow. remece 
REACHES 7 OUT OF HESs 
BUYERS ON EVERY 


BUYING DAY 
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